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PREFACE. 

The text here given is mainlf that of Robinson’s 
emeiKJed secojid edition of 1556; but I have some¬ 
times preferred the reading of the earlier version of 
1551, as more vigorous or more intelligible, and 
have adopted modern spelling and purjctuation. The 
punctuation of older writers is often a curiosity, 
and that of the first edition is arbitrary and 
puzzling enough; but that of the second hjis suflerod 
such a change for the worse, and seems often so 
entirely independent of sense and constructior>, that 
I think Robinson must have left the correction of 
proofs to some incompetent person. Two omissions 
and alwut as many euphemisms were regarded us 
advisable in order to make the book suitable for class 
reading. Old-fashioned words have been retained and 
explaincxl. The marginal notes, which were inserted, 
possibly by Erasmus, in the Basel (1518) edition of 
the Utin original, and were translated by Robinson 
in his second version, have been used to some extent 
in the summary on pp. 60-64. The writers to whom 
I am indebted, or to whom students should refer for 
further details, have been mentioned, I hope, with 
Buflicient frequency. The modern edition of the Utopia 
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(bitin and English) which I have most constantly 

kept in view is that by Dr. Lupton. 1 have also 

wcasioriallv referred to those bv I>r. Liimbv, Prof. 
• • • 

Arhcr, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Collins. The ndmimhlo 
Intro<luction in the German edilion of the I,atin text 
by Mirhels and Ziegler I have found especially inter 
esting and useful. 

FI. B. C. 


Vkvry, January 1, 190ft. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


chroxolckucal summary of mork's lifk with 

SOME FACTS OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 

1478. Fi*h. 7. More boru. 

1483. Charlci VIII. k. of France. 

Rftphael 6. (</. 1520). 

1484. iQuoceut VIII. |>oi>e. 

1486. At St. Aotlionr^a ScIjooL 
1400. \\ itli Cardinal Morton. 

1401. Hear)* Yll. invades 
France. 

\4\Ki. Columbm reaches West 14^2-3. At Oxford. 

Indies. 

Alex, VI. (Rorgia) pope. 

The con'juest of Granada. 

1403. Maximilian I. Kaiser 
IMOb 
Zfof6ei>i 6. 

14tM. At New Inn. 

Colet leaves Oxford for 
Italj*. 

1406. To Liuooln s inn. 

1407. Cornish Insurgents routed 
at Blackheatli. 

Perkin Warl>cck captured. 

Vespucci's first voyage. 

Seb. Cabot discovers New¬ 
foundland. 

141»8. CoJumliu* reacbej Ameri- 14!)8. Mccti Erwum*. 

«nm»ml»ud. ErM.nu. aod Colot at 

Ve t/nma discovem Cape Oxford, 

usage. 

I/>iiis XII. {<!. UAf}). 

Savonarola burnL 
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*n 

ir»<M. Artl)urTiHl«»ri»-C*athariiJO 
of Aragun, ait^l die^. 


\t*Y2. M'lrfraret Tinlor ni. Jaroci 
IV. of Scotland. 

1501. Itt^t voyage. 

Pitm III. |iope. 

Juliii* II. |K3|>o. 
tVrdiiiaiid of Sj^tin coo- 
(|uura Naplca. 


1506. Charlea l»ocomM king of 
Uaatilc. 


1500. Henry VIII. cornea to 
throne, end iiiarriea 
(?etharina fUphaclend 
MichoUngelo et Eotne. 


1511. The 'Holy League/ 

1512. Henry Vltl. atUcka 

France. 

Return of the MedioL 


iriOl. Calle<) to Ur. 

l^turea on De CivitaU 
I hi. 

Livfi in or near Charter* 
house. 

Krasmut* scoond visit. 


15031. In |Ukr1iamcnt. 

Kesisis tuUidy for Henry 

VII. 

KrMinus in Italy. 

1505. in. Jane Colt. 

Settles in Ilueklersbury. 
Margaret lom. 

Krarnnus* third visit. 

Trail tin tea Dialo/mfi oj 
lAtciiin. 

Colct Dean of St. PauVs. 


1507. (!) His father im]irisoncd 
and he himeolf in danger 
from Henry Vll.'a dia* 
pleasure. 

150S. Visita PaHa and lx>uva(n 
(iicrhaiia toavoid trouble 
with licnTV VII.), 

Sweating aioicneaa. 

1500. Under abenff. 

Kraamus’ fourth visit and 
bit Pra%$t of Folly 
begun. 

1510. Hit wife diet. 

nu Alioo Middleton. 

Li/e and itrUineft of Picc 
di it/trarwfofa. 

Made Bencher. 

IJly eiarit at SL PauTt 
^Cohool. 

Bratmui at Cambridga. 

1511. Reader in Uncoln't Inn. 
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1513. Flodricti Field and ' Battle 

of Spufjj/ 

Leo X. (Medici) pope. 

1514. Cbarlee breaks off his 

betrothal with Mary 
Tudor. 


1515. Francis 1. (d, 1547). 

Wolaey cnado Cbaocellor. 


1515. Charles aucoeeda Ferdi¬ 
nand V. at km^ of 
Spain. 

Eraamua publbbes bis 


1517. Luther's 35 Tbcaea. 
Wolaey papal legate. 


1519. Charles V. Kaiser. 


1520. Luther bums papal Bull. 
1621. Diet of Worms. 


1622. Charles Wsits England. 
Renewal of French war. 
Adrian VI. |>ope. 


1513. Writes, or tranblates. //u. 

lory o/ Edicard V, atui 
Jitrharii ill, (published 
in 1547 by Hopor) 

1514. Fartiiig of .>|ore nnd 

Erasmus, at Bishop 
1 i8her»\ Rochester. 
Moves to Crosby Place, 
BUbopsgate (?). 

1515. To Flanders. Arrives 

Bruges in 5Iav, At 
Antwerp Sent.-Dec. 
Sccoruf boojfc of Utopia, 

15IG. Ketiirnsto England. 

Fxrtt /looX of Utopia {l*o* 
gun after May. See on 
15. D. Utopia sent to 
Giles end Oct. ; printed 
by end of year. See on 
iM. 7). 

1517. ' Evil May-day * riot. 

Great sweating-sickness 
epidemic. 

Margaret nearly dies. 

Acts aa counsel for I’oi'o 
in the niattcr of the 
forfeited shin. 

Embassy to Calak 
Erasmus in England. 

1618. Privy Councillor. 

Epif/rttnu. 

LftUr to Oxford rfr/end- 
inp Qr€fk Slxuiiti, 


1520. Calais. Field of Cloth of 

Gold. 

1521. Knighted. Under IVeas- 

urer. Embassy to Bru¬ 
ges and Calaia 
Rlita (?) Henry's -S’rim 
fTi/tils. 

Henry made Fid^ Dr- 
feruor by Pope. 

152& Ija$t four thuujg (pub- 
lishod 1557). 
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rTor[A. 


Olvmont VII. <>Icilki) 


152-’. of Pa via. 

war in (Jermany. 


1520. PcACi* of Ma^lrid. 

1527. Home ®Acko<l by Ucriiiana 
and S)taiiianU undiT 
Comtable Kourb4»n,wbo 
in kiUod 
TytiiUlr * Ibblo. 

B>1cdici <*»i>oUc«i from 
Florence. 


1529. Tlio Turku iH'nlogc Vienna. 
1Vj«cc of (’ambray. 

(’barIt'd cruwnciK by ro|x» 
at Hoinpia. 

firtiry wi«liot to divoroo 
('atUarinc. 

Fall of Wolpey. 

1530. Augaburg Diet ami Con- 

fcMion. 

Flurenee again under 

Mrdki. 

1531. Henry claima to ho Su* 

picme Head of Church 
in KiigUnd. 

Aii|»eal to Univenitiea 
Tnoinaa Cromwell In 
|K>wrr. 


1533. Cranmer arehhifthop. 
KlitahctU bom. 

Nun of Kent cxceutcd. 


1523. S|H?.‘ikor of Houpe of 

(*r»ni inoiis. 

Movom filially to OilI'l^at?) 

Uiidi't the name ‘Hosacua’ 
answer* with fierce in* 

Ycctivc Lutlier*B i»atU' 

dilet again*! Henry and 

li* counacllom. 

1525. diancellor of Duchy of 
I Aucakster. 

Margaret rd. William 

no|H*r. 

152»'». Holbein More'* gueit. 

(Oct. 3.) 

1527. Finl»A**y to France (July). 
With U'okeyat Ainien*. 
Holbein |‘amU hi* I>or* 
trait. 


ir»2fl. Dnifo^Tir (againat Imth- 
erana) 

HtdUdn return* to llaael. 

1529. .s*M/»i>/ir»ifion o/ Sttuh. 

KinliaMPy to ('am bray 
iJuly). 

Uinl High Cliaiicellor (25 
Oct). 

0)M*iia tho aeven year* 
Parliament. 

KiJO. Sir John More diet. 


1531. C<m/nlofi>m of Tyndah. 

Refuaea £5000 offered by 
bUbojM and clergy. 


1532. Hcaigna Oreat Seal (May). 
Afinfoffy. 

1533. Aliacnt from Anno'acoro* 

nation. 

Defends himaelf in the 
matter of the Nun of 
Kent (Juno). 

Holbein again in England 
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153^. Paul III. pope. 


1W3. Po|>e TTiAkv.4 Fisljvr car- 
uit>al. 

Calvin settles at Geneva. 
Charles V. at Tunis. 


Anne Ikilvyn oxecutecL 
Catliarinc <*f Ar^^ou dies, 
Erasmus dies. 


Kxamiiuii hj Coxincil at 
I^'^mlHth iMarchi and 
to Tower, 

Twice refiiHs his oath to 
the Act of Supremacy 
(April. May) 

Attainted for ‘misprision 
of Treason ' {N ov.). 

of Coi7j/or/ mul 
LittKrt to ytonuirtt. 

153*1. Ih nrr make**Cromwell his 
* VlCA^•^;ln«Tal/ 

(‘arthujtiaii monks exe¬ 
cuted. 

Pishoji FisLor executed 
(dune *^2). 

More s trial (July 1). 

Hiii execution (July (J), 


NOTE. 

The ijerio(J of English history covered by More’s life 
is fully and fairly descrilied and discussed hv' (Ireoii 
(chap. vi. 3-6). It would he sujK*rflnous to reiterate 
what is so cu-sily accessible, especially as I have e.K- 
plained many allusions in the Notes. Further detail 
may be fonml in BrewcFs Iteign of Henry HU. There 
are, of course, many other accounts, from very diverse 
8tandiH)ints, of the break with the papacy. Froude’s 
account {History, i. ii. and iii.), although, according to 
Clreen, ‘of little or no historical valnc,’ will be found 
amusirjg for its itigcniou.s advocacy of what most people, 
whether Protestants or not, are compelled to regard as 
diabolic in the acts of Thomas Cromwell and his ma.ster. 
As a counterblast to Froude’s fierce denunciations of 
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papistry, we have a Life of ///r.sW Thomas More by 
Father More's homo life is (loscril>cd in the 

following; section. For details of his public life (the 
chief events of wliich arc given in the Summary) the 
account by William Kopor, his son-in-law, should be 
rea<l. A modornise<l version of this Life is given in the 
voluiiie of the Kiufsi Classics mentioned below. The 
Life t>y CYesacro More (see *iIomc Life') is an untrust¬ 
worthy and rhetorical cxpiuisionof Koj>ers account. In 
his Tres Thomae (seventeenth century) Stapleton gives 
a life of More from a Homan Catholic iK)int of view. 
An interesting account of More's connexion with the 
humanist movomont, and with Krastnus, Colot» and 
others, will be found in SeclK>hm's Oxford Rffonnets. 
Sir James Mackintosl/s Lift of Mme (1844) is not up 
to date chronologically, but contains much that is 
suggestive and valuable. The saline may be said of 
The Licfs of the Chancellors (I84r)), by Lortl John Camp¬ 
bell (himself a Chancellor). Hiographicul notices are 
given in sovora! modern editions of the Utopia^ and in 
various cyclopaedias, etc. An imaginary account of the 
'Housohohl of Sir Thomas More' has been written by 
Miss Maiming. For Erasmus the Life by Froude might 
bo consulted, or Ilallam's Ilidory of Literature. It will 
be noticed that the date of More's birth is given by 
ohlor writers as 1480. The true date has been fixed 
by a document discovered not many years ago by Mr 
W. Aldis Wright in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The history of this period and the personality of Sir 
Thomas More have during several centuries alTorded an 
arena for fierce contention. It is indeed impossible to 
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touch on the subject, however liglilly, \\ ithout revc.iling 

.-oiivictioti-s uhich go far deeper than any (pie.^tion (U 

merely liistorical or literary interest. It is thcicfore 

arlvisable not to view the subject from the standixunt of 

only one writer. lii the vast majority of jeaders the 

sairity, candour, and liberality of such writers as Seebolmi 

atul Mackiiito.sh will awaken deep sympathy ; but it may 

be well to see what Father Bridgett has to say. And 

although Green’s account is, I think, remarkable for it.s 

fairness, it should be renientbered that there is another 

—though perhap.s somewhat imaginative—side to the 

(|uestioii. Thus Froude asserts that after Henry had 

divorced Catharine ‘the Knglish Catholics armed, ami 

waited only for the landing of arms and men fiom 

Holland.’ Henry, he says, was in real danger, especially 

as the Lutherans wore treating with the Pope for re- 

a<lmis.sion to the Koman Church. Bi.shop Fisher, with 

whom More was so intimaUdy associated, 'unhappily 

for himself had gone into the worst kind of treason 

(there is no doubt of it now since the publication of 

Chapuy’s despatches), urging the introduction of an 

invading Catholic force a.s the only means of siiving 

Kngland for the Church. 'I'he Catholic preparations 

were well known to Henry, if not the names of the 

actual leaders. . . And just at this tnoment Pope 

Paul gives Bishop Fisher a Qxrdinars hat! 

If this were true, Froude would have beett not very 

wrong in believing that a civil war was avoided by 

Henry’s ‘ jrereniptory resolution to execute a few ring- 

lca<lor8—otherwise good men—a resolution at once most 

piteous and most inevitable.’ And whatever wo may 

think of Henry VIII., and of all the bloody acta that 
tr B 
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tkhlod lljc courU of moiKirchs aii<l |K)ntifl's in that agO| 
\vi* sJionlil not forget that More’s execution was not an 
flirrjn! act- Kefusiil to aok now ledge the King as Stiprcmc 
Head of the (.’hurcli in ICngland was <lefined as high 
treason l>y the Act of Supremacy. Henry was con* 
sistenl in las assertions that Fisher and More di<l not 
siilVer for their ffiifhy hut for fmi.<on. He even com* 
niitted the rather umliguihod act of writing to the Pope 
in order to assert this fact. 


MORK'S HOME LIFU 

Prohahly hotwcoii laOl and 1505 (though this period 
is rather ohscure) More had thoughts of hecoining a 
priest, and ‘gave himself to devotion and prayer iii the 
CharterhoUsSc of Loiulou, religiously living there without 
vow about four ycai*s.' He seems to have had ItKlgings 
in or near the old Charterhouse (Carthusian monastery) 
together with Lily, who had lately returned from the 
and Italy. Hero he is sjiid to have practisetl severe 
asceticism—fastings and floggings and a hctl of bare 
hoards—and that ho thus acquired, or ha<l natumlly, a 
bent to inortiticatioris of the flesh seems proved by tlio 
‘shirt of hair* which he wore all the rest of his life, and 
which is seiiti still to exist os a * relic *; for More h^xs of 
late years been ‘ beatified.' Why ho abandoned the design 
of becoming priest or monk is not certain. The scathing 
remark of Erasmus that More preferred to be a ‘chaste 
husband rather than an impure priest * xvould scorn to 
shoNv what xvero their experiences of the monastic life; 
and More was doubtless influenced by tho counsels of 
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his friends Colet, Linacre, and Lily, who were lu) less 
aware than was Erasmus of the grotesque caricature of 
Christianity presented by the I’ajwl Chtirch. Colet 
advised More’s marriage. Lily married, probably be¬ 
fore More. Possibly, too, More was influenced bv the 
example of Pico di Mirandola, who.ee cxtraonlinarv but 
crednlo'is genius he so much admired, and who, retiring 
in tli.sgust from intellecttial tritmipiis and from the 
heinous immondity of the Borgian jjap-icy, had attached 
himself to the excommunicated reformer Savonarola, 
and had to the best refnscil to become a monk 

Both lioper and Ei-a.smus sjiy that Mote renounced 
the jtrie.sthood because he fell in love. Hoper tells a 
story wliich—in spite of hi.s long intintacy with the 
family—.seems almost incredible, viz., that of three 
sisters More’s mind ‘most served him to the second,’ 
but tliat, con.‘<ideiing 'it wouhl be both groat grief and 
some shame also to the eide,st to sec her younger sister 
preferred before her,’ he ‘ framed his fancy toward ’ Jane 
Colt and soon after tiiarried her. However that may be, 
the marriage was a happy one. Three daughters and a 
son were born between 1505 and 1510. The familv 
live<I at Bucklersbury, a street or quarter of London 
between Wallbrook and the Cheap. Here Kiasimi.s wa.s 
a guest of the young couple in 1505, and again in 1509. 
This period was perhaps disturbed by external anxieties 
(see chron. summary), and in 1510 or 1511 a great 
sorrow befell the family in the <leaih of the mother. 
With four children, the eldest five years old, he felt it 
necessary to supply her place, and he did so soon. 
Accortling to Cresacre More, he wa.s commissioned to 
woo Alice Muldleton—perhaps a widow—for a friend 
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l)ut h^(\i* him s|K'ak fur liim'^elf/ vOiiili ho <li(i. 

Krnin s.i) s ami fiuTU tho clox i i|)t i<Mi that 

Ifopor t>i hor visit to Moix' in the Tuwer and her 
Tucotin^ liis vainest words ^\it!l her * 7W/v ivf////’ (cf. 
Tw^'lfth Xitflit. II. Me eaii form a distinct concept inn 
of her. and <'aiin(»t wundt'r tliat Kra'^inus felt tiom* an<l 
then as if he liad ‘outstayed Ins Moleoine with lier/ 

Hut More never slnoved. if fie felt, anv iiritation M'ith 

% 

lier ; he never ceased to sp«Mk and to write to her idaiut 

hi;'her tliinj^s. in spite of all her 7W///-ru//ns. ‘No 

Imsharid,’ s^iys Krasmus, ‘ever gaine<l so innch olHMlienee 

fiorn a >vifo its More has won hy j:entlenes.s ami 

pleasantry.’ During ihest? years More tvas working 

cxeee<lingly liard at his profession as Heneher, Under- 

sherifh and Header in lau', and at home he Mas engaged 

Mitli literary Moik^Mith Tien di Mirandola's Lifr and 
• » 

with a llisfort/ of Hirhonl III. (|H>ssih)y a translation 
from a Latin original hy (*aniitial Morton) No wonder 
that with all this« ami >vith his music ami his family 
duties, ho had to limit his sleep, and to rise at 2 a m. 
His letters (mostly in I^atin) to his children and to their 
tutors give many glimp.sc8 of his happy family life. 
‘I hear,' he writes, ‘that you arc so far advanced in 
astronomy that you can not onl)' {mint out the {xdar 
star or the dog star, or any of the constellations, hut 
are nlilo also—whieh rc<{uiios a skiUid and jirufound 
astronomer—to distinguish the sun from the moon.* ‘I 
a.ssurc you/ ho writes to Margaret^ ‘that rather than 
allow' my ehildren to grow np ignorant and idle I w'ould 
siUTifice all, and hid farewell to hiisincss, in order to 
attend them—among whom none is more dear to me 
than you, my beloved daughter/ In another letter to 
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her he says y)layfiilly, ‘Do not ask for money with such 
hashfulness and timirlity, since you arc asking; from a 
father who is eager to give. . . . The sooner you .spend 
this money uruJ ask for more, the more sure you will he 
of pleasing me.’ In letters to a tutor of his children 
(Gunnell) he gives most careful directions about their 
education, atid strongly advocates the higher education 
of women—not quite what is suinetimcs advocated 
nowadays (indeed he seems to deprecate professional 
rivalry with men, in spite of the womcn-prii’.sis and 
women-wurriors of the Utopia) hut that learning, 
especially that classical leartjing, of the day which was 
for women the only educational alternative to music 
and needlework. More’s daughters—the ‘Moricao’— 
were known, even on the Continent, as l^atin scholars. 
l>atitj was for them a common medium in writing, and 
much of the conversatiotj in the family seems to have 
heen carried on in that language, except perhaps when 
the stepmother was present, for she was no scholar. 

About 1514, it is thought, More moved his home from 
Bucklershury to Crosby Place, Bishopsgate. Possibly 
this took place some years later—alwut the date of the 
Utopia —and possibly Crosby Place merely supplied a 
pied-it-terre while he was building his house at Chelsea. 
The year in which he finally removed to his new hotjse 
in Chelscii is said to have heen 1523; but if Enismus 
was (as stated) in England for the last time in 1517, 
as he describes this Chelsea house, I suppose that this 
‘mansion,’ capable of holding a family of 21 as well 
as several other inmates, took a long time to build ; 
or perhaps a smaller house was occupied by More at 
first, and by 1523 additional quarters bad been built. 
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TIh’ following an i*xlrac*t from a letter of ?>rasniiis 
(aliout to liis snivelsiuy of Isiter <lay^, the Im¬ 

perial laureate ami lilatsuit advocate of Luthemnii'm, 
Ulrich vou Uutten : 

‘ Moi'c is of tiiidillc heij^ht, well shajwd : complexion 
psdc, without a touch <»f cohnir in it» save when the skin 
flushes. The hair is black shot with yellow, or yellow 
sliot with hisu'k ; hesinl scanty, eyes ^ey witli dsuk 
.spots—an eye snppo.scd in Kn^:lund to indicate goTiiu.s, 
and to be never found except in remarkaMo men. The 
expression i.s pleasant and cordial, easily |)as$ing into a 
sniile, feu* he ha.s the ipiickcst sense of the ridieulons of 
any man I ever met. The only sign of rusticity is in 
the hand.s, which are slightly emrse. He is careless in 
wlial he cats. I never saw a man more so. Jake liis 
father, he is a water-drinker. His f<iod is hoof, {1*0811 or 
salt, hrea<l, milk, fruity and especially eggs. His voice 
is low and unnitKsical, thmigh ho loves tntisic ; but it is 
clear and penetrating, lie artictdates slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, ami never hesitates. Ho dreSsSos plainly ; no 
silks, or velvets, or gold chains. He has no concern for 
ceremony, oxjk'cLs none from others, and shows little 
himself. Ho holds forms and courtesies tniworthv of a 
man of aciiac, and for that reason has hitherto kept clear 
of tho Court. ... Ho in a true friend. Gamhling of 
all kiinKs, hnll.H, <lico. and such like, he detests. None of 
that sort are to bo found about him. His talk is charm¬ 
ing, full of fun, hut never scurrilous or malicious. Ho 
used to act plays when young ; wit delights him, though 
at his own expense; ho writes smart epigrams ; ho 
sot me on my A'a'-owiiMm Morur. It wa-s like sotting a 
camel to dance, but he cun make fun of anything. Ho 
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is wise witli tlic wise, ami jests with fuols—with womcii 
specially, and his wife utnoiig them. He i.s fond of 
animals of all kinds, and likes to watch their hal.its. 
All the birds in Chelsea come to him to he fe<l. He has 
a menagerie of mine beasts, a monkey, a fox, u ferret, 
and a weasel. He buys any singular thing which is 
brought to him. His house i-^ a magazine of eiirio.sities, 
w hich he delights in showing off. Hi.s original wish was 
to be a prie.st himself. Ho prepared for it with fast, 
and prayer, and vigil, unlike most, who rush into ordina¬ 
tion without preparation of any kind. He gave it up 
becau.se he fell in love, and he thought a cha.sle hu-sband 
was belter than an iriijmnis Mtuidos. The wife that he 


chose was a very young lady, well connceteil but wln»lly 
unofiiicatcd, who had been brought up in the country 
with her parent.s. Thus he wa.s able to .shape her 
cliaracter after his own pattern. He taught her books. 
He taught her nm.sic, ami fonned her into a eompanioii 
for his life. Unli.qipily she was taken from him bv 
<leath before her time. She bore him several children : 
tliree daughters, Margaret, Cecilia, and I,oiiisa (Kiiza- 
beth), who are still with him, and one son, John. A 
few months after he had buried her he married a wiflow 
to take care of them. This lady, he often saiil with a 
laugh, was neither young nor pretty (iiec btUa necpurlin ); 
but she was a good manager, and ho lived as plea-xantly 
with her as if she had been the lovelie.st of maiden.s. 


He rules her with jokes and caresses bettor than most 
husbands do with 8temrie.s.s and authority, and though 
she has a sharp tongue and is a thrifty housekeeper, he 
has made her learn harp, cithern, and guiur, and prac¬ 
tise before him every day. 
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lie coiurols hi'^ f;iti>ily w'itii ilio ^s'uno easy liancl: no 
trai:<’<lii's, ho 4{ii:ir ivls. If a dispuio bcj^ins it is prcmiplly 
scltlod. lit* lias iiovi't iiKulc an uiicinv nor become an 
enemy. His house breathes happiness, and no 

one eJiters it who is not the better for the visit, lie 
I roubles neither his jurents nor Ins ehihlren with c.xcess 
of att(*ntion, but he neglects no duly to either. Me is 
imhirerent to nionev. For a time he was a indire in 
eivil eanses. No judj^e tinisliod otT more eauses or ^as 
more njirij^ht, and he often reinitte<l the fees. Ho was 
excoedinjily likoel in llic city. Kventuallv he was forced 
n[ion a foreij^n mission, and c(>ndncte<i himself so well 
that the Kin;' would ii<it afterwanis |Mirt M'ith liim. nn<l 
dra^;'e<l liiin into the circle <if the Court. “Ilraugctr* 
is tlie word, for no one over struggletl harder to gain 
admission there than More struggled to escape. But 
tlm King was bent on surrounding himself with tho 
most capalile men in his dominions. Me insisted that 
More should make one of them, nn<l now lie values 
him so highly, both as a eotnpaninn ami as a Privy 
Councillor, that lie will scart'ely let liim out of his 
sight.' 

In another and later letter Krasnius says : ‘More has 
huilt hini.solf a house by the Thames, near London, 
neither |uilatial nor mean, not gniml enough to excite 
envy, but comfortable. Here he lives in delightful 
fellowship with his wife, his son ami <laughter in law, his 
three married daughters and his eleven grandchildren. 
I doubt whether tlicro lives any other so fond of hia 
children. Ho makes no distinction hetween voting ami 
aged. Old as his wife is, he loves and cherishes her 
as if she were a maiil of fifteen. His nature is such 
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that he even finds happiness in unfortunate events, 
if they are niiavoidal»le. You miglit siiy of him 
that he presides over a second Academy, like that 
of Plato, only that instea<l of geometry and figures 
you meet there the domestic virtues. All the mem- 
hers of his household find occupation. Xo harsh woitl 
is uttered, but discipline is maintained by couitesv 
and kindness.’ 

For about thirteen years (1518-31) More was in high 
favour with Henry ^ Hi.—rcceiverl knighthood, was 
sent on embassies, and w;is made at last Lord High 
Chancellor. During the first half of thi.s period—about 
1525—he was very much incommoded by the king's 
importunate familiarity—being ‘dragged to court,’ and 
sometimes unable to visit his own home for a whole 
month, so that at la.st he had to feign stupidity in order 
to escape. Not only had he to play the wit at the royal 
supper table, and to spend long hours in the king’s 
private ‘traverse’ discus.sing science, philosophy and 
theology, or to be taken up at night on to the ‘ lca<ls ’ 
of the palace to explain the ‘courses and operations of 
the stars and planets,’ hut even at his Chelsea home he 
was not Side from sudden invasion, and had to endure 
the caressing arm of the king laid round his neck while 
Walking tfj and fro in his garden, conscious all the time 
that if this fond]c<l head of his ‘ would win his Grace a 
castle in France, it should not fail to go.’ 

It was probably about this time that, ‘ a good distance 
from his mansion house, he huilded a place, called the 
New building, wherein was a chapel, n library and a 
gallery.’ Here he spent much time—especially on 
Fridays. 
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In the cjiitaph* wliirli, in the sninmer of 1532, after 
rcsi^itnii^ tlie Uieat Seal, More ‘caused lo he writUii 
upon lus tonih of stone’ which he liad erecte<I in Chelsea 
Church, lie tells how almost from childhocxl he had 
always lonj;od to devote the last jwirt of his life to 
freedom from earth I v cares and to ihiui^hts of heaven. 
The throe years that were grantetl him were scarcely 
such i'ls he had hoped for. 

But in one thing he was hicssett above all hcatitudo 
that length uf days or p;ipid l)ulls can give—in the love 
of his dear chihl, his Margaret, whom he hud, happier 
than Orpheus, roeoive<l Imek from the very pit of 
Acheron,- 

Neither in history nor in (tetion is to ho found any¬ 
thing more beautiful ami touching than what is tohl of 
Margaret and her father during the last sad year of his 
life. How she came again and again to visit him in the 
Tower, ami to entreat him with teai*s to accept this Act 
of Supremacy—lo give his oath as others had done—to 
ovorcoino this ‘scruple’ of his, as ho had done in the 
matter of the Succession; and how ho over again 
an8worc<l that his ‘conscience' tvould not allow* him 
to swear * without the jeopanling of his soul to per¬ 
petual damnation’; ami how he, with his old humour, 

'In Iho Latin verses apjiendcxl to this proso epitaph he uses 
the tender diminntivo ‘luorcu/a’ when jipcaking of his first 
wife—a word which is in itself a monument of his love, 

*Sco ou 134, 9. 

^ * May ho continuo 

Long in his Highnevs* favour and do justico 
For truth's sake and his conscience/ 

{litn. r///,, end of AcU 3.) 
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woukl try to chc(;r lior with his jests, and call her his 
Kve that came to tempt him with her apple—all tins 
should be rea<l in the letters of Maigaret and her father.’ 

At length the day came (.July 1, l-'iSO) when he was 
summoned for trial before the Kitig’s IJench at West¬ 
minster Hall : ajid judgment was given agaitist him. 

■ \\ hen Sir Thomas More came from Westminster to 
the Tower-ward again, hi.s daughter my wife, desirou.s 
to see her father, whom she thought she should never 
see Li> this world after, aiul also to have his final bless¬ 
ing, gave attendance about the 'lower wharf, where she 
knew he should pass by, ere he could enter into the 
Tower. There tarrying for his comitig home, as soon as 
she .saw him, after his blessings on her knees revcicntlv 
received, she, ha.steniiig towanls him without consiilera 
tion or care for herself, pressing in among the midst of 
the throng and the Comiwny of the Guard, that with 
hallwnls aiul hills were round about him, hastilv ran to 
him and there openly in the sight of all them embraced 
and took him about the neck and kissed him. who. well 
liking her most daughterly love and afTectiott towaixls 
him, gave her his fatherly blessing and matty godly 
words of comfort be.sifles; from whom after she was 
departed, she not sati.sfied with the former sight of her 
dear father, having respect jieilher to hctself nor to the 
press of the people and multitude that were about him, 

again and ran to him a.s before, 
took him about the neck, and divers times together most 
lovingly kis.scd him. and at la.st with a full heavy heart 
was fain to depart from him : the beholding whereof 

’These, as wpJI tut Roper’s Li/e of More, niav lx- found in a 
little volume of the ‘ King’s Classics,’ prieo Is. Gd. 
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tt» inaiiy of tlioiii lliai wvtv thereat so 

lanu'htaMe, that it in:i<U’ lJu in for very sorrow to incmrii 
ainl wei'|).' 

riio last letter* that More—on the day l)cforc his 
<h‘ath “ \\ rotu to his danyliter, contains these words: 

‘ I ricvci likc<l yonr iiianiuT toward me hotter than when 
Von kissed me last : for I love when daiiiihterlv love 
and dear idiarity hath im > leisure io look to worldly 
courtesy. Farewell, iny dear chi hi. and pray for mo. ns 
1 shall for von, that we may mernlv meet in heaven/ 

It is not certain whether Mores hoilv was ever 
rcninved from the Tower to the tomh in ('helsen Chnich 
There is a story (told hy Stapleton, n Homan Catholic 
wI iter, in hi.s Trrs JVirtwia^) that Marj;aret hi Tlie<l the 
nmn whoso <lnty it was to throw the heatl into the river, 
after it Inhl hecn exjxised on I^ondon Ihidgc, nn<l like 
Sir Waller Haleij^h’s wife, ur Isabella in Koals’ poem, 
‘kept it most reverently while she lived, in spile of 
injunctions from the (’ouncil to Mirronder it/ Sir 
•lames Mackintosh savs. * she desired that the head 
might he buried with her,' and he thinks this was done. 
Slie <licd in laH, thirty-four years before her hnsbaiub 
It is not known if she is bnrio<l at Chelsea or at St. 
Dnnstan s in Canterbury. Her name will doubtless live 
ns long as the name of Antigone or Cordelia. Tennyson 
has placed her among the • Fair Women * of his droum. 

* Morn lirtKidcnial on the twinlers of the dark 
Kxv. I «iw her who elAHp<y| in her la3t tmaco 
Her rn«rdcr\'<l fathrr's licjub* 

* Thi«, M another short letter of More's to Margaret, was 
written * with a coal.* 

* Xotioc Shake.s|>oarc's or Fletcher's strange expression, ‘ft 
Uiiu\> uf urphans* U^ars * (//ra, T///., end of Act 3). 
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MOKE'S POKTRAITS AND !IIS FAMILY CIRCLE. 

The only authentic jwrtraits of Mtjre arc l)y Hans 
Holbein (the younger). Hans aiul his brother, nativc.s 
of Augsburg, had settled at Ihiscl. Here he became 
celebrated for his frescos, |)aintings, and woodcuts. He 
illustrated Erasmus’ Praise of Fully (alwut loll), and, 
doubtless through Erasmus’ recommendation. <ieviscd 
the illustration.s for the edition of the Uiujiia printed at 
Ba.sel in 1518, viz. an elaborate woodcut of the Island 
(copied from the rough cut in the first edition, with the 
figures of More, Ilythloday, ami Giles added), a fine title- 
page with a curious picture of Lucretia stabbing herself 
before C^ollatiniis, and a womicut of the four friends 
conversing in the garden at Antwerp. John Clement 
(8. 10) being the fourth. About 15*25 Enusmus sent his 
own portniit, painted by Holbein in 1523 (now at l.ong- 
ford Ca.stle), to England—probably to More—and in spite 
of More’s discouragement (‘Thy painter is a wonderful 
artist, hut I fear he will not fnid England as fruitful u.s 
he hopes') he induecd Holbein to visit England, and wrote 
(Aug. 1526) to Giles at Antwerp begging him to receive 
the painter hospitably. And doubtless Holbein was ghnl 
to leave liasel, infested as it was then by the plague, and 
by the exces.se8 of Papists, Lutherans and Zwinglians. 
It was in the autumn of 1526, probably after finishing 
his masterpiece, the Darmstadt Madonna (of which the 
still more beautiful Dresden Madonna is believed to be 
a replica by his hand), that Holbein made his way via 
Antwerp to England, where he remainwl nearly two 
years, probably as More’s guest at Chelsea. During this 
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visit (lie was later court iKiintor to Henry VUI.) he 
scones to have pa in toil in oils several {HirtraiUs of More. 
(See loclyirs Kelr 1049.) Of these only one is 

known to exist, although formerly various pictures, 
some of tin m hy Holhein (r.c/. one of Sir Thos. Wyatt 
in tlio Louvre), were mistaken for portraits of More. 

'I'llis one genuine oil |)ortniit is at Wykehurst 
Park, the Sussex resilience of Mr. K<lwaixl lluth It is 
half length ami life-size. More is leaning against a table 
on winch the ilate 1527 i.s legible. lie >voars a 8(|nare 
black cap, a dark green cloak, crimson sleeves, a deep 
fur collar, and a magnificent gold chain witli SS links 
and rose pendAnt'-s;iid to l>c u I^uicUsStrian badge insti- 
tuted hy Henry IV., perhn|>s More’s Iwulge as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. (Knusmtis notes ‘ho wore 
no sitk.s oi* velvets or gohl chains.* But sec K<iper8 
account of More’s arrival at the Tower.] The face is 
clean-sliave<l. [I>ater he wore a heanl; Knisnuis notes 
‘a short l>eard,* and at his oxcciition More removed it 
from the block lest it should he cut, saying that ‘his 
heard at least had committed tin treason.'] Mr. lluth 
tells me that thi.s picture ‘is.siiid to have belonged to 
Henry VIIL, and to have been taken down and 
thrown out of a wirulow by Anne Boleyn.* Holbein's 
sketch {in coloured chalks) for this picture is among iho 
eighty-seven I lolbeiii sketches at Windsor. In the 
National Portrait Oallory there is a good anonymous 
oil portrait of More taken from this sketch. 

Besides 4he Windsor sketch and Mr. lluth's picture 
the only other genuine portrait of More by Holbein is 
believed to be in the ‘Basel sketch’—a life-size sketch 
for an oil {minting made by Holbein of the More family, 
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The original painting is lost, PossiMy IIoILein took it 
to Basel, as well as the sketch, as a i)r«*sont to Erasnnis 
from More. A copy, possibly a replica, exists at Nostall 
Priory, Yorkshire. Several copies of the ^kett•l^ are in 
pnvatc hands, hut the one in the Basel Museum is 
thought to he the original. 

It represents (1) Sir Thomas and (2) his old father 
seated. To their left sujiid : 

•i. John, More’s son (h. 1509)—‘with a very fooli.sh 
aspect,' siiy some (rightly, it seems to me)—with ‘gentle 
reflective face,’ according to others. John was of ‘very 
slender capacity,’ according to Dihdin. More’s wife had 
wished for a hoy, it is suwl, and More comforted her 
hy the remark that she now had one who would remain 
a l)oy all hi.s life. But Erasmus dedicated an edition of 
Aristotle to him. He marrietl Anne Cre.sacre, and his 
grandson Cresacre More wrote a Life of Sir Thomas, 
fuller hut not so trustworthy as Koper’s. 

4. Henry (Harry) Pattensen, the house-jester (mono). 
In Margaret’s letter to her step-sister Lady Alice (sec 
‘ liifo of More ’ in Kint/s Classics, p. 144) he is mentioned 
as having wondered why Sir Thomas wouldn’t ‘swear 
the oath,’ since ho had sworn it himself! 

5. Then, kneeling at a desk, Alice, l>ady More, tho 
stepmother. Over her head in tho original sketch 
Holhein has written ‘soil sitzeii' (should sit), and in 
some later copies she is represented sitting. Crouch¬ 
ing behind her is the ‘marmoset.’ (See 107. 6 and 
'More’s Home Life.') 

6. Seated, apparently on the floor, in front of the 
desk, is the youngest daughter Cicely, who mamed 
Giles Heroin 
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7. Srntod ^iiiiilai ly, still iiKno in tho foreground, 
is Mores ami iiinchl<>>ed <iuiiglitvr, Margaret, 

who ttmrried William Uoper alw^nit 15JO. (Kopcr and 
lus wife, as all the other marricnl incmhers of the 
fainilv. togetlicr with various other inmates, seem to 
have inhahit(*d More’s spacious Inmse «at Chelsea. 
Hoper, in his Life of More, says ho lived ‘sixteen 
veins and more in his house - - fnun loll) till L)3n, 
at lirsi piol)ahly as lul<ir.) Margaret hohls a hook 
III her han<l—Seneca s Oohpus. 

H. In the haekgrouml holvveen Sir Thomas ami his 
fiitlier stands fpiohahly) Anne C'resaere, afterwaixl 
.John’s wife, at tins lime a girl of about tifteen. 

1). 'i'o the right of i)ld Sir .lohn stamls Nfargaret 
(tigs, marked hy llun)eiii as ‘cogiiata/ i,f, a eonnexion 
of the family. She was o<lueatcd with Mores daughters, 
ami marrietl his ‘hoy Clement* (sec on 8. 10). 

10. Further left stands Klizaheth, More’s second 
daughter, afterwards Kli/aiheth Dancy. 

'riie room in which this family group is represented 
is es iileiitly the hall <if More's Chelsea mansion 
In the hackground is a heavy cahinot or hufTct with 
vasSes, etc. A Into liungs on the wall, and a clock — 
an old-hushioncd thing with no pendulum and with 
two weights, such as one secs in museums. Through 
a door one sees n man writing—possibly William 
Roper, or the tutor Gunnell. 

MORE AS WRITER 

The titles and dates of More’s writings ore given 
in the Chronological Sumtnory, and alKnit most of 
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them something has been said elsewhere (see Notes). 
His poleraicivl writings, Latin and English, <lirectod 
against ‘heretics,’ are perliaps, like many of Miltons 
prose works, best consigtied to oblivion. The only 
apology that has ever been made for them—aiirl that 
is worse than none—is that ‘More met heresy with an 
energy inspired no less by his love of frfolom of ihvught 
than by his love for his country’ (Bridgett). 

More's UiM</rif oj Eiiu\tid K ami (he rsurfiadon oj 
liichard III. (the I^tiii original of which is perhaps 
by Cardinal Morton) Green calls ‘the first historical 
work of any literary value which we pnsse.ss in our 
modern prose.’ [For the decline of English literature 
after Chaucer see Green’s Shnier Hist. vi. .3, and for 
prose writers before More see under Caxtoii, Wyelif, 
Tyndale, etc.] More may be therefore considered the 
first Englishman who wrote the history of his cotnitry 
in its native language. Mackintosh, who jti.stly jjiaises 
the speeches of More’s history as ‘dramatic and 
characteristic of the persons,’ |)oint8 out that More’s 
vocalmlary is even more truly English than that of 
many later writers, who afleeted l>atinisms, but that 
his constnictioii is ‘a continued (and generally un¬ 
successful) experiment to discover the forms into 
which the language naturally runs.’ Of More's 
English writings probably his letters—esirccially his 
letters to Margaret—will survive longest. 

His Latin, though not equal to that of Eiusmus, is 
rich in vocabulary and idiom. It is not the Latin of 
the Golden Age. It is somewhat affected by tho 
colloquial I>atin jargon of the Middle Ages, which, 
though it generally disregarded the ancient grammar 

V c 
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and idiom, gained (like inodiTn Greek) great flexibility 
and vivacit)* as a living language. This colkxjuial 
Latin, used commonly anumg educated |)ersonR and 
useful as a kiml of ‘ Ivsperanto.' together with the 
more correct Latin which for centuries was regarded 
as the only worthy medituu for literature, was in 
Mores age beginning to disapjK^ar before the New 
Learning, whicdi iiitro<luccd Greek scholai'ship and 
‘Ciceronian* Latin, and before the dawn of new 
national literatures—the morning star of which, Dante's 
DiviM Comrdy^ ha<l lotig ago arisen. 

More’s oratory has heen much admired. Mackintosh 
well comjMtres it with the gran<l but rather utipre* 
meditated art of old Cato, who lived al>out a century 
hefoic Cicero. More s success as pleader and dehater 
wn.s conspicuous on not a few occasions. Hopor gives 
us his Address as S|>cnker in 1523. 'His eloquent 
tongue,* says ICrasmu.*^, ' so well .seconds his fertile 
invention, that no one s{H*uks better when suddenly 
called u|K)ii. ... His mind is always )>eforo his 
wonts, and his memory has all its stock ttirnod into 
ready money/ 


MORE AND PLATO, 

More refers frequently to Plato, and borrows the 
general conception of an ideal State and many details 
from him.^ But his Utopia differs from Plato's Hepuhlic 
in some essential poinU. 

* Sco NotM, He dfAWA mostly from the ItfpnhUr and the 
L<i\rM of Plato. The tmnRiatiofi aiic) Analysis of the Repuhtif by 
Davies ami Vaughan might he consulted. It should bo notioed 
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(A) Plato’s Republic is a militan' aristocracy. It is 
only the two higher classes (Rulers and Protectors) who 
are carefully trained a!id allowed community of goods 
and of wives, obtaining thus freedom from domestic 
troubles and money-making, so that they may be lifted 
above all sonlid cares and devote themselves to politics 
and war, while the ‘pro{lucers’ are contemptuously 
left to the struggle for existence and to menial drudgery. 
In Utopia, while war, hunting, the butcher’s trade and 
other such degrading occupations are ‘ reject to bond¬ 
men,’ manual work, such as agriculture, is not only 
regarded as honourable but is cxactwl as a duty from 
all except a few oiheiaU and scholars : the ‘ producers ’ 
are the one iniportiint class in the Utopian democracy. 

(B) Plato’s ideal citizen is, above all other things, a 
fighter: war, with its martial training at)d exercises, is 
the brciith of his nostrils. The Utopian ideal is peace— 
at any honoui-able price. War is regarded as ‘a thing 
very l)ca.stly,' and wheti necessary it is, if possible, 
carrie<I on by means of mercenaries, of whom—so do 
the Utopians loathe the mere fighter—the more killed 
the better. [The many inconsistencies in this peace- 
loving democracy founded by the warrior King Utopns 
are pointed out in the notes.] 

(U) With Plato the family is ignored. Marriages arc 
arranged and controlled by the State. Of the two 
upper classes—for the mass of workers is beneath such 
legislation—'no one,’ says Soesates, ‘shall have a wife 

tliat Socrates (or Plato) takes human nature with its tn]>artitu 
division into Reason, Courage and Desire, as the model, or 
micmcosm, after which he huilds up his State with its two nobler 
olasscB and the lower class of ‘ producers.’ 
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of (lis own , ihov >tiall liuve wivi*s in common, aiul tho 
clnl<lrc*fi shall 1 h‘ cum in on (taken away as infants), so 
that flic parcTit sliull nut know the child nor the child 
tlic [)aix*nt ' In I’topia i^O. 11, clcj, although the State 
interferes to some extent, the family is the foundation* 
.st<*ne of the social fabric. Although Plato allows women 
equality with men in many ivsjh'cU (his State being 
rather Spartan than Athenian) he degrades the relations 
of the sexes to those of a st<M*k farm, while in lUopia 
every mother nui-ses her own child (84. 18), and the 
Utopian family life is almost a reflex of Mores own 
homo life, ile even allows the woinati to act ixs oMioiai 
and as priest, and to .stand by her husKand and sons on 
the lialtleficlcl. Uoubtless he would have allowed her a 
vote, if .she ha<l wished for it, as he allowed her (not 
only in Utopia but in his own family) the highest form 
of ctiucation, lint he app,ireiitly disapproves of all 
mast'ulinity and aggressive eompetitioii with men, as 
much asS he doe.s of idleness (76. 2i)), and apportions to 
women the physically lighter oecupalions— r.tf. cooking, 
(8f, A). In the Utopian family there is almost M^dria 
potOHtas '—the {>arental, or rather the paterrud, rule l)eing 
cheerfully rceognise<h Infleo<l the father aets as con¬ 
fessor instead of the priest (131). 15) —a most admirable 
arrangement. 

(/>) Utopian ethics are founded on a higher Epicu¬ 
reanism and not on Platonic moral philo.sophy. Sec on 
11 . 

(IC) In comparison with the Jitpiihlir, the Utopia 
lacks earnestness. Plato indco<l allows that, in order 
to realise his ideal State, wo must have philosophers 
as rulers, and that philosophers generally resign politics 
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in disgust. Thi.s seems to harmonize ^vitll More’s sjitiie 
on princes and their counsellor.' , hiu it is reniarkahle 
that Plato did actually attempt to realise his main idea 
(.see on 42. 17), whereas More cotjfe.ssed that his was 
uiirealisithle (147. 10). and his life and his death seem 
to prove that his advocacy of much that is nol)lo in 
the Utopian state (such as religious toleration) was 
not sincere. 

{F) Plato's communism is vaguely propounded, and 
is a mere detail affecting the two upper classes. In 
Utopia it is the ha.sis of the constitution. 

{G) Plato banishes all art (on the ground that it is 
imUaliiv,) uii<l allows neither pf)etry nor music (a.s exciting 
fictitious emotions) except hymns to the gods and 
eulogic.s of heroes. For art an<l music in Utopia see 
75. 30, 76. 4, p. 141, etc., and More’s friendship with 
Holbein, and his own love of music, should be re¬ 
membered. Though the houses and churchc.s are 
‘gorgeous’ (71. 3, 138. 14), no personal a<lornmcnt is 
allowed. The clothes are all of one cut and colour 
(p. 79). Golden chains arc only used by criminals, and 
gems and trinkets by children. Science and medicine 
and ‘contemplation of nature’ hold a worthy place in 
Utopia, while with Pluto, although the ‘study of real 
existence’ (philosophy) is strongly advocated, science (in 
our sense of the word) and iiuture contcinplation are 
rather disdainfully ignored. In Utopia I’no ‘ free liberty 
and garnishing of the mind ’ is an end to bo aimed at, 
and lecturers arc much in vogue—lecturers much like 
the sophists on whom Plato pours ridicule. In i-cganl 
to amusements, both Plato and More agree that they 
should serve to some useful purpose (74. 3, etc. In 
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hiu\^ 043 Pinto recommeiuls Kiiuli'rgart^n toys). With 
the Oreeks athletics and the practice of arms were in 
favour; in Utopia bunting and hawking are left for 
bondmen ; martial exercises (117. 26) are only practised 
for necessity's sake, ‘ foolish and pernirions games' 
(7(5- 7) arc taboo—including evidently such ‘naughty, 
lewd, and unlawful’ games as tennis, l>owls and (juoits 
(31. 1). 

Both in the CfopUi and in the fiepuhlir what is apt to 
strike most readers is the lendeiicv towards a dead 
level of monotonous modiocritv. These idcid states 
remind one of hec-hives and ani-hcaps. Indeed there 
seems in all socialistic programmes a tendency to some^ 
thing like inorganic granulation—something in which 
tlu're is no organic ditferontiation. ‘ Progress* not 
selooin proves to ho relapse. Surely none of us is 
looking forward to a milleiuiiiim in which {vissports 
will again be necessary (86. 15) and in which he will 
not bo allowed to take a country walk unless ho obtains 
* the goodwill of his father and the consent of his wife ' 
—as was the cose in Utopia (87. 5). 

Besides what he borrows from Plato’s li^publir and 
Moro was probably indebted to the Tivui/us or 
the Criiias for tho idea of an island of Utopia. Accoitl* 
ing to an old legend, which Plato asserts to have boon 
related by Egyptian priests to tho Athenian lawgiver 
Solon, tho island Atlantis in the great Western Ocean 
wasS a kind of Earthly Paradise. The inhabitants in- 
vailed Europe and Africa hut wore defeated, and 
becoming impious were swallowed up by tho sea 
together with thoir island. 

Bacon places his ‘ New Atlantis' in tho Pacific, His 
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work is only a fragment, and its chief interest lies in 
the description of ‘ Solomon s House,’ a scientific ‘ model 
College for the interpreting of nature and the pro¬ 
ducing of great and marvellous works for the benefit 
of men.’ 

Among other books that have more or less similarity 
to the Utopia, in subject if not in treatment, one may 
mention John.son’s Rass^las, Voltaire’s Camlidt, Swift's 
Gulliver, Harrington’s OeMua (1656), I.ord Lytton’s 
Corning Rare, Butler’s Eretchon, W. Morris’ News from 
Noulure, Bellamy’s Looking Rack-ward. 


MOBK AND THE KEFOKMATION. 

No reader can fail to be struck with the great number 
of important social, political, and other rjucstions * which 
are treated in the Utopia—many of them with wonderful 
insight and prevision. But still more striking, and 
exceedingly puzzling, is More’s treatment of religious 
questions. In many cases ho gives an apparently 
serious approval to what as an ortho.lox Koman 
Catholic he must have regarded as rank heresy_ 

‘See fJrcen’B Shorter Itidory, vi. 4, and Index to Vtopia. 
8<>ino of lhi«e <iiie«liofiB are: ngritullurt*. old soldiem, piiMic 
health, war, treatica, copiUlism, csnpital punishment, coinage, 
communism, land question, old-age pensions, divorce, artificial 
incubation, slaughter-houses, vegetarianism, asceticism, lawyers, 
reformation of criminals, tramps, money, overpopulation, 
■sweating,’ six hours' workday, central kitchens, servants, 
waUr supply, house architecture, education, life-philosophy, 
legislation, hunting, games, dress. Besides all this there are 
the many and important religious questiotis. 
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what intK'cd in oilici wruiiigs lie a<5^ilo«l as horelical.^ 
\\*rv diverse solutions of this pu;:zie have been pro- 
|iosed. Ono lvr)Tnaii (^itliolie cotnmentator. Ihuinistark 
asserts that the tlieoloj^ieal jvirt of the I htjna is plainly 
anli < hi isiian and should he held up as a warniii*:, 
while another tells us that, though it was wise <if 
More not to use tlie vulixar tongue, there is no page 
of his tliat deserves to he huirie<l, and that, whatever 
intelleetual eoiivielioiis he may seem to have held, liis 
real belief ‘ran onlv he gathered fnuu his stihmission 
to the Cdiureh.' Bishop Burnet, the translator of the 
asserts on the other hand that the stninge 
ineoiisistoncios hctweeii More s creed ami his intellectual 
convictions ‘cannot he accounted for h\it h}* charging 
it on the intoxicating charms of that religion that 
ran darken the clearest uielcrstaudings and corrui>t 
the host natures'; and in Fronde's opinion Sir Thomas 
More lived to illnstrato the deinondi^ing tendencies 
of Bomanism *in an honest mind c<mvineed of the 
trulli/ PeidmpsS the safest explanation, though un¬ 
satisfactory enough, is that given hy Sir dames 
Mackintosh, who tolls us * that More reganlod the 
theories which ho broached iti his (nopin 'with almost 
every degree of approhutioti and assent, from the 
frontiei's of serious and entire belief, through gradations 
of descending plausibility/ and ‘ap|K>iided certain wild 

’«Sco Index and Notes for the hillowitig enhjeH'ts: dogma, 
niona.<4tic life, celilkaey, htsting, confew4ioit, proselytii^m. religious 
toleration, civil ]k>W(T aiul divorce, suioidc, cuthnnaAia, women 
pricHts, friars, diventc ori'Cils, cremation, images, mimrlos. 

^Sco also llullanrs //iV. //iV. i. iv. 3o, an<I i. vi. 7« and 
Qn^cn, vi. r>, and Motley's Lit. p. '^411 
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paradoxes as uii easy means of disavowing, if necossarv’, 
the serious intention of bis fiction.' The contrast 
between More’s intellectual convictions (if such they 
were) and his religion (if such we may call it) is 
most ea.sily discennble in the astounding difference 
between the truly Christian liberty, toleration and 
charity described and apparently warmly reconunended 
by him in his Utopin and his own attitude towards 
those who differed from him in matters of dogma. 
Not only are his invectives against Tyt)dale and Imthcr 
a.s fierce and abusive as the diatribes of Milton against 
Salnmsius, but it is undeniable that, even if he did 
not himself light martyr fire.s,* he consented publicly 
thereto. Tha» he, as Chancellor, merely acted as 
executor of the law which con<lemned heretics to the 
stake seems to me a defence of no validity except 
with those who regard heresy as ‘a mortal sin no less 
heinou-s than munler,’ and who would be inclined to 
palliate even munler if committed ‘in the interests 
of the Church.’ And his own words testify against 
him. ‘There should have been more burned by a 
great many,’ he exclaims in his controversy with 
Tyndalc. ‘My epitaph shall record,’ he writes on 
another occasion, ‘ that I have been an enemy to 
heretics ’; and in his epitaph he describes himself ns 
'an enemy to thieves, murtlcrers and heretics.’ Again, 
%vhen Koper once spoke to him of the happy slate 
of the realm, ‘ that had so catholic a prince that no 

’ The chargcA brought againnt him by the Martyrologiat Foxo 
are |>rot>ably much exaggemUx), if not fictionn. KmAmiis says 
that no one was punishctl capitally during More’s Chancellor¬ 
ship ; but this is not true. 
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heretic durst show Ins face,' he exclaimed ‘I pray 
Ciod that some of us, as as wc seem to sit upon 
the mountaiijs, Ireailing lieretics umler our feet us 
atils, live not the <lay that wc gladly would wish to 
let them have their churches <{uicily to themselves, 
so that ihcv' wouUl he content to let us have ours.' 

That the author of the Utopiit should have thus 
acted, written and sj>oken, seems incredible ; nor can 
it he wholly explained hy the fact, assumed hy many 
writers, that More's mind underwent a violent revulsion 
not long after writing his Imok. 

I>ouhtlcss a revulsion <Hd take place. Together with 
Erasmus, Colet, Lily, (troeyn, Idnacrc an<l not a few 
other of Ids contemporaries (perhajvs wc shouki ft|)ecinlly 
mention Pico ami Savonarola) More may be well 
regarded as one who longed for the internal reforma¬ 
tion of the Church. There was, as Green says, ‘ a 
moral revolt in all more religious minds against the 
corruption of the Church, and a disgust among all 
a<lhci‘ents of the New Learning at the prevailing 
superstition and ignorance.' But the temjHT of the 
Benaissance, by which then all finer intellects wore 
afTectetl, was oven more hostile to the new dogmatism 
of Luther than to the old dogmatism of Homo. It 
wa.s said that 'Erasmus had laid the egg aiul Luther 
had hatched it,’ but Erasmus well replied that his 
was a hen's egg and that Imther had hatchc<l a crow’s. 
The events that followed in the wake of the Lutheran 
revolt—the Peasants’ War, the sack of Rome, the im- 
prifioument of the Pope, the Augsburg Diet, the 
Zwinglian civil war, the Anal>aptist horrors, the nearer 
approach of the Turkish Terror and the first beginnings 
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of that which is so vividlv described bv (ireen as the 
‘English Terror’—completed the irrevocable divorce 
of the New Learning from the Keformation, and, as 
Ilallam expresses it, ‘More went violently back to 
the extreme of maintaining the whole fabric of super- 
fltition.’ 

The Pkoman Church has not unfrequontly ixmrcd 
its contempt on the authors of the Keformation for 
two rcjisons: first, because in the place of an infallible 
Church they substituted as iiifalli))le a Book that had 
been compiled and sanctioned by that Clmrch; secondly, 
because, after inciting revolt by the proniisc of Iil)orty 
and the right of private judgment, they at once usurped 
a dogmatic absolutism as uncompromising, and burnt 
‘ heretics ’ with an intolerance as zealous, as that of 
Koine itself. 

These charges, which are not easy to rebut, aim 
directly at the fatal inherent weaknesses of ail lie- 
formations that consist merely in a change from one 
form of spiritual tyranny to another. 

By the three friends, Colct, Erasmus and More, 
says Seebohm in his Oxford lifjormns, Christianity 
was accepted not merely as a dogma, but as realisable 
in practice—in the life of the individual and nation. 
If this be true, then the spirit that actuated these 
men was very far from being the spirit of the Lutheran 
revolt, or the spirit of the Church of Henry ^TII. 
and Thomas Cromwell; it was rather the spirit of 
that truer Refonuation which took place in England 
some 150 years later, and with which one associates 
such names as Falkland, Herbert of Cherbury, Chilling- 
worth, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Butler—men who were 
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<ii'<Uiij^inshc(l from iho onlinary Aii^licnii Cliurchman 
‘ 1)V tlu‘ir opposition to (lo^nia, l»y llioir preference of 
reason to tradition^ whullier of the IJihle or tlie 
Chnreh, by their aiming at riglitness of life rather 
than at correctness of opinioin by their a<lvocAry of 
toleration and ooiuprehen.sioii as the grounds of Christian 
tuiity ’ ((.Jrecii). 



DEDICATORY EPISTLE 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF THE UTOPIA. 

To the right honourable, and his very singular good 
master, Master William Cecil esquire, one of the two 
principal secretaries to the King his most excellent 
Majesty, lialph Robinson wisheth continuance of 
health, with daily increase of virtue, and honour. 

UroH a time, when tidings came to the city of Corinth that 
King Philip, father to Alexander surnamed the Great, was 
coining thitherward with an aimy royal to lay siege to tho 
city, the Corinthians, being forthwith slncken with great 
fear, began busily and earnestly to Imik about them and Ui 
fall to work of all hands, some to scour and trim up harness, 
some to carry stones, some to atncrid and build higher tlie 
walls, some to rampier and fortify the bulwarks and for* 
IvcHsea, some one thing and some another for tho defending 
and strengthening of the city. Tlie which busy labour and JO 
of then's when Diogenes the philosopher saw, having 
profitable business whereupon to set luinself on work 
(neither any man required his labour and help as expedient 
for the commonwealth in that necessity) immediately gir<h*d 
about biui his philosopineal cloak and begun to roll and 
tumble up and dow'D hither and thither upon the hilbsido, 
that lioth adjoining to the city, hU great barrel or tun, 
wherein he dwelled; for other dwelling-place W'ould he 
have none. This seeing one of his friemU, and not a little 
musing thereat, came to him: And I pray thco Diogenes 20 
(quoth be) why dost thou thus, or what meanest thou 
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hrirhv? Forsootlj, I aiii my tub too (quoth ho) 

beoauHO it woro im roas<m ilia I 1 only should be idle where 
BO many be working. 

In similar niannor, light honounble sir, thcnigh I bc> xb I 
am imlood. inuoh less alulily than I)iogene*i wxs to do 
«an>iliini; that shall or may bo for the advancement and 
(Commodity of the public wealth of iny native country, yet 
I. see nig every soil and kind of people in their vocation atni 
(bgree busily occupied about tlie common wealth's a trail's, 

10 and espi cially tiMi ned men daily putting fortli in writing 
new I n\out ions and <!<• vices to the fnitherance of the s;tmc, 
tlioijght it my boiinden duty to (i<h1 and to my country so 
to tumble niy tub, I mean so to wenpy and exercise myself 
in iH'stmviiig such spare honi'H as I, being at the beck and 
r<unniaii(lnient of otlieis, could conveniently win to myself, 
that though no commodity of that my lal>our and travail to 
the pnhiic weal should arise, yet it might by this appear 
that mine ondcavonr and good*will hereunto was not 
lacking. 

2<> To the accomplishment, therefore, and fulfilling of this 
iny mind ami pui |>osc, 1 took upon tno to turn nnd tninslaio 
out of lj.'itin into onr English tongue the fruitful and prolit* 
ablo book which Sir Thomas Marc knight cmnpilcHl and 
made of the new isle Utopia, conUiining and setting forth 
the best state ami form of a public weal : a work (as it 
appear<*th) written almost forty years ago by tho said Sir 
Thomas More, the author thereof. The which man, foras¬ 
much as ho was a man of late time, yea almost of these our 
flays, and for tho excellent qualities wherewith the great 

30 giMjdness of (Jofl had plentifully endowe<l him, and for 
the high place nnd room whereunto his prince had most 
gmeiously called him, notably well know*ii, not only among 
us his countrymen but also in foi'oign countries and 
nations—therefore I have not much to speak of him. This 
only I say : that it is much to be lamentwl of all, nnd not 
only of ns Englishmen, that a man of bo incomparable wit. 
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of so profound knowledge, of .so aWohite k*aniiup and of so 
hue eloquence, wrLs yet neverthelosKS .so much hlmded. nUher 
witli oUtinacy than with igri<n-ance, that lie c(nihl imt or 
rather would not see the >hiniiig light of (lodV holy inilh 
in ceitain pHnciiial joints of C'hnstian religion : hut did 
rather choose to pci-severe and continue in hi.s wilful and 
fitubl)orn ob?^tinacy even to llie very death. This I .say is a 
tiling much V> Ik‘ lamented. But letting tins matter piiss, 

I return agiiin to Ut<ipia. Whi< h (as I said Ik fore) is a 
work not only for the matter that it ctmtaineth fruitful and 10 
profitable, but also for the winter’s eloquent Lain .stvle 
ple;isaut and delectable. Which he tliat ii>a(lelh in Latin, 
as the author himself wrote it, jwrfectly uiidei-slainling tlie 
same, douhtlexs he shall take gi6;it pleasure and delight 
lx)th in the sweet elor|ueiiee of the writer and also in the 
witty invention and fine conveyance, or disposition, of the 
nutter: but most of all in the gotnl and wliolesonie le.ssons, 
whicih be there in gre;it plenty and dbiimiance. 

But now I ftair givatly that in this my siinjile tninslation, 
through my rudeness and ignonitic'e in our Knglisl) tongue, S) 
all the grace and pleasure of the el<K|iien<*e where\vitli the 
utatter in Lain is finely set forth may seem to bo utterly 
excluded and lost: and tlierefore the fruitfulness of tlie 
matter itself much iwnulveiitni-e diininislied and ini{)aiied. 

For who krioweth not, which kiioweth anything, that ati 
eloquent style iMftteth forth and highly cominetuleth a mean 
nutter, wdiercsw on the other side rude and unlearned sjK'wh 
defaceth and disgrac'cUi a very good matter? Acairdiiig ns 
1 heard once a wise man say : A good tale evil told were 
l>etter untold, and an evil Ule well told needeth none other liO 
Bolicitor. 

This thing I well pondering and weighing with myself, 
and also knowing and acknowledging the barbarous rnde> 
ness of my translation, W’aa fully determined never to have 
put it forth in print, had it not been for certain friends of 
mine, and especially one, whom above all other I rcgaitled, 
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n mao and <U>crcct ''it aii<l in worldly inatUM's by 

lon^j list* "t il uxpii u*nrod, whos<* ijaiiic is Ooorgc Tadlow, an 
Ikoikv.^t citixi'ii of I>oiulon and in tho same city well accepted 
and of good ivpnlation ; at wlioso request and instance I 
took ii|>on niy weak and feeble shrnildeiN the heavy and 
weighty I Ml Mien of this gnat enterprise. 

This man with divers otlui', but this man chiefly tf<u he 
was aide to do un»re with me, than many othei), after that I 
ha<l oiiec rudely luonght the woik U> an end, ceased not by 
It) all means imssible continually to nssatilt me, until he hud at 
the Ixst, w'hat by the foix'uof his pithy arguments and strong 
reasonsaml what by his autlKuity^ so {>crsua«ied me, that he 
caused me to agree and ermsent to the impiinting liern'f. 
lie tlieiefon*, as the chief |HU>iuadLT, must take ii]vm) him 
the danger which u|>on this bold ami msh enUu prise shall 
ensue. I, os I sup|M>se, am heixun clearly acauit and dis* 
charged of all blame. 

Yrt^ honourable sir, for tlje better avoiding of envious 
utid malicious t4ingue2^ I (knowing you to l>o a man not only 
'20 profoundly IcMmed am) well alfecUxI towards all such as 
either can or will take pains in the well )H*sU)W’ing of that 
poor talent wliicli (tod hath endue<l them with, but also for 
your gmlly disjH>sition and virtuoua qualiticd not unworthily 
now placed in autlioi ity and (*alliHl to honour) am the l)older 
humbly to otVer and dedicate unU> your good mastership 
this my nimplo work ; fuirtly that under tlic safe conduct 
of your protection it may the letter Ito dcfendcHl fi'om the 
obbspiy of them which can say well by nothing that pleasoth 
not their fond and corrupt judgmenU, though it be else l>oth 
34) fruitful and go<Uy, and ]virtly that by the means of this 
homely present 1 may the l>etter renew and revive (which 
of late, as you know, I have already l>egun to do) that old 
ac(|uaintance that was l>etw*oon you and nio in the time of 
our childhcKKl, Iwing then schoolfellows together; not doubt* 
ing that you for your native goodness and gentleness will 
accept in good part this poor gift, as an argument or token 
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that mine old good-will and hearty affection towards yon is 
not, by reason of long tract of time and separation of our 
bodies, anything at all quailed and diminished, but rather 
(I assure you) much augmented and increased. 

This terily is the chief cause that hath encouraged me to 
be so bold with your mastership. Else truly this my poor 
present is of such simple and mean sort, that it is neither 
able to recompense the least portion of your great gentle¬ 
ness to me, of my part undesen-ed, l)oth in the time of our 
old acquainUnce and also now lately again bountifully lo 
showed, neither yet fit and meet for the very baseness of 
it to be offered to one so worthy as you be. But Almighty 
God (who therefore ever be thanked) hath advanced you to 
such fortune and dignity, that you l« of ability to accept 
thankfully as well a man’s good-will as hia gift. The aaiuo 
God giant you and all yours long and joyfully to continue 
ID all godIinea8 and prosperity 


V 


D 



LEITEK OF THOMAS MORE TO 
PETEK GILES. 

(A /Hirt of (he orighnit Preface to the Utopia.) 

Thomas More to Peter Giles scnclcth greeting. 

I AM almost arthaiiie<l, right wi-ll-bclove<l Peter Gilevs to hcimI 
onto yt>M thi.s book of the Uloj)ian (Joiiimonweallh, well-nigh 
after a ^•oai*’s sjwioe, which I am sui*e you lo^iked for within a 
month and a half. And no nin'-vel. For you know well 
eiMMigh that I was alieady disbuixlened of all the labour and 
study belonging to the invention in this work, and that I 
had no need at all to tix»ublc my brains about the disjiosition 
or conveyance of the matter, and therefore hud herein 
nothing else to do but only to I'ehcai’se those things which 
|n y<m and I together heard Master Ilaphacl tell and declare. 
Wherefoi'e there was no cause why 1 should study to set 
forth the matter with elo<|ncnce, forasmuch as his talk could 
not 1)0 fine and oUi<juent, being first not stnditHl for but 
sudden and unpremeditate, and then, as you know, of a 
man botU*r seen in the Greek language than in the Ijatin 
tongue. And my writing, the nigher it should approach to 
his homely, plain and simple s|>eech, much the nigher 
should it go to the truth; which is the only mark whcixjunto 
I do and ought to direct all my travail and study heixun. 

20 I giant and confess, friend Peter, myself discharged of so 
much labour, having all those things ready done to my Imnd, 
that almost there was nothing left for mo to do. Else cither 
the invention or the disposition of this matter might have 
I'oquired of a wit neither liasc, neither at all unlearned, lioth 
some time and leisure, and also some study. But if it wei*o 
requisite and necessary that the matter should also have 
been written eloquently, and not alone truly, of a surety 
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that thing conhl I have perfomicd l)y no time noi .study. 
But now seeing all the.se cares, sUys and let.s wore taken 
away, wherein else so much labour and sludv should liavo 
been em|»loyed. and that theie remained no other thing for 
nic to do but only to write plainly the niiittci a.s I heaixl it 
spoken—that indeed was a thing light and oa.sy to ho done. 
Howbeit, to the disfiatcliing of thi.s so little bnsines.s my 
other cares and trouhle-s did leave almo.st les.s than no 
lei.siire, Whiles I do daily be.stow my time about law 
matters—some to plead, some to hear, some as an arbitrator 10 
with mine awaixl to determine, scimc as an umpire or a 
judge with my sentence to discusw—whiles J go one wav to 
see and visit my friend, another way about mine own 
private affairs—whiles I s|>end almost all the day abroa<l 

among others, and the residue at home among mine own_1 

leave to my.self, I mean to my Ismk, no time. 

For when 1 am come home, I must commune with my 
wife, cliat with my children, and Uilk with my servants. 

All the which things I reckon and aca>iint among hiisines.s, 
forasmuch a.H they must of necc-ssity be done ; and done I'D 
must they needs be, unless a mnti will la* stranger in his 
own house. And in any wise a man must so fashion and 
order his conditions and so apjwint and diBfx>se hiimself, that 
he be merry, jocund and pltsisant among them whom either 
nature hath provided, or chance hath made, or he himself 
hath chosen to Ijc the fellows and com[iiinioiis of his life ; so 
that with too much gentle behaviour and familiarity he do 
not niar them, and by too much sufferance of his servants 
maketh them his masters. Among these things now re¬ 
hearsed Btoaleth away the day, the month, the year. When 30 
do I write then ? And all this while liave I spoken no word 
of sleep, neither yet of meat, which among a great number 
doth waste no less time than doth sleep, whei-ein almost half 
the lifetime of man creepeth away. I therefore do win and 
get only that time which I steal from sleep and meat. 
Which time because it is very little, and yet somewhat it is, 
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liave 1 oiive at i\w lai^t, tlx^ugh it Ik* long first, 
fimslifd Utopia ; and have sent it to you, friend Peter, to 
reail and peruse*, to the intent that, if anything have 
c.srape^l nio, you might put me in renieinlii*ance of it. For 
though ill this behalf 1 do not greatly mistrust niyaelf 
(whn Ji wouhl (tod I were aoinewhal in wit and learning, as 
I am not all i»f the worst and dullc,Ht memory), yet have I 
not so great truHt and confidence in it that I think nothing 
could fall out of iny mind. 

in For John Ulcnient luy liov, who as you know was there 
prcsscnt with us, whom I suffer to lie away from no talk 
wherein may he any pmfit or giMKlne.H8—for out of this 
young*hiaded and new shot*up corn, which hath already 
begun to spring up both in I.«itin and Ureek learning, 1 look 
for plentiful increase at length of goodly ripe grain—he, I 
say, hath brought me into a gi'eat doubt. For whei'eas 
flythUxlay (unless my memory fail me) sahl that the bridge 
of A mail rote, which goeth over the river of Anyder, is five 
hundriMl {laces, that is to say half a mile, in length, my John 

20 saith that two hutulrc<l of those |>acea must l>c plucked 
away, for that the river rontaineth there not above thi'co 
hundretl poccji in breadth. I pray you heartily call the 
matter to your remcmbiance. For if you agree with him, I 
also will say os you say, and confess myself deceived. But 
if you cannot remomlier the thing, then surely I will write 
as I have done and as mine own reiMcmbrance serveth me. 
For as I will take good hee<l that there l>e in my l>ook 
nothing false, so if there bo anything doubtful, I will rather 
toll a lie than tiiakoa lie: Ihxsuso 1 had rather be good than 

ao wily. 

Howlicit, this matter may easily be remedied, if you will 
take the pains to ask the question of Baphacl himself by 
word of mouth, if ho bo now with you, or else by your 
letters. Which you must needs do for another doubt also 
that hath chance<l, through whoso fault I cannot tell, 
whether through mine or yours^ or Itaphaers. For neither 
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we remembered to inquire of him, nor he to tell us in what 
part of the new world Utopia is situate. The which thing I 
had rather have spent no small sum of money than that it 
should thus have escaped us ; as well for that I am ashamed 
to be ignorant in what sea that island standeth, whereof I 
write so long a treatise, as also because there Ihj with us 
certain men, and e.Hpecially one virtuous and go<Uy man and 
a profc.ssor of divinity, who is exceeding desirous to go unto 
Utopia, not for a vain and curious desire to see news, but to 
the intent he may further and increase our religion, which is 10 
there already luckily begun. And that he may the better 
accomplish and perform this his good intent, he is inindwl to 
procure that he may Imj sent thither by the high bishop; 
yea, and that he himself may l>e made bishop of Utopia, 
being nothing scrupulous herein, that he must obuin this 
bisliopric with suit. For he counteth that a gotlly suit 
which proceedeth not of the desire of honour or lucre, but 
only of a godly zeal. 

Wherefore I most eamestly desire you, friend Peter, to 
talk with Hythhxiay, if you can, face to face, or else to write 20 
your letters to him, and so to work in this matter that in 
this my book there may neither anything be found which i.H 
untrue, neither anything be lacking which is true. And I 
think verily it shall be well done that you show unto him 
the l>ook itself. For if I have inia-Hid or failed in any jx>iiit, 
or if any fault have escaped me, no man can so well correct 
and amend it as he can ; and yet that can he not do, unle.ss 
he peruse and read over my Inwk written. Moreover by 
this means shall you perceive whether he be well willing and 
content that I should underteke to put this work in writing. 30 
For if he be minded to publish and put forth bis own labours 
and travels himself, perchance be would be loath, and so 
would I also, that in publishing the Utopian weal public 
I should prevent him, and take from him the flower and 
grace of the novelty of this his history. 

Uowbeit, to say the very truth, I am not yet fully deU-T- 
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in Hied Nvilh mys^olf whether I will put forth niy book or no. 
For tho natures of men Ik? diverse, the fatita^iea of sr^ine 
so WAV ward, their minds unkind, their judgroeiita 
corrupt, that they which lead a merry and a j<x*und life, 
following their own sensual jileasiires and carnal lusts, may 
seem to he in a luuch l>otter state or case than they that vex 
and discpiiet themselves w ith cares and .study for the putting 
forth and publishing of something that may he either pitdit 
or pleasure to others ; which othei*a nevertheless will dis- 
lOdainfuUy, scornfully and unkindly acccjit the same. The 
most iwit of all Iw unlearned. And a gixat number hath 
loaining in contempt. The rude and KarliAious alloweth 
nothing but that which i.s very l>arlKin»ua indectl. If it l>o 
one that hath a little smack of learning, ho rejcetelh os 
homely gear and common wait? whatsoever is not stufft'd 
full of old motli.eaUn ternus and that be worn out of 
use. S«unc there In? that have pleasure only in old rusty 
anticjuities. Ami some only in their own doinga. One is so 
Rour, Ro emhhed and so unpleasant, that ho can away with 
no mirth nor Hjwrt. Another is so narrow lictwecn the 
shoulders, that he can Inar no jests nor taunts. S<une silly 
])oor souls be ro afiwid that at every snappish word their 
nose shall be bitten off, that they stand in no loss dread of 
every quick and sharp word than he that is bitten of a mad 
dog feareth water. Some l»o so mutable and wavering, that 
evoiy hour they l>c in a new mind, saying one thing sitting 
and another thing standing. Another sort sitteth ujKm 
their nlo-bonchcs, and there among their ciijjr they give 
judgment of the wits of writers, and with great authority 
30 they condemn, oven as pleaseth tlioiii, every writer acconling 
to his writing, in most spiteful manner mocking, louting and 
flouting them—being themselvea in the moan season safe and, 
as saith the proverb, out of all danger of gunshot For why, 
they be so snmg and smooth, that they have not so much ^ 
one hair of an honest man whereby one may take hold of 
them. There lie moreover some so unkind and ungentle, 
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that though theV Uku great jilea.sure and delectation in the 
Work, jet for all that they cannot tind in their heai t.s to love 
the author theiwf, nor to atfoi-d him a g(KHl won!; Uing 
much like uncouiieou-s unthaiikful and churlish guests. 
Which when they have with good and dainty meaUs well 
filled their bellies, depart home, giving no lhank.s to the 
feast-maker. Go your ways now and make a co.stlv feast at 
your own charges for guests so dainty-mouthwl. so diverse 
in Uiste, and l>e.iides that of so unkind and unthankful 
natures ! 

But nevertheless, friend PeU-r, do I pray yon «itli Ilrthhw 
day as I willed you Iwforc. And as for this matter, I sliall 
he at my liberty afterwards to take new advisement. How- 
beit, seeing I have taken great juiins and lalauir in writing 
the matter, if it may sUnd with his mind and plea.suiv, 1 
will as Uinehing the e<lition or publishing of the l>ook follow 
the counsel and advice of my friends, and sjKvially yours. 
Thus fare you well, riglit heartily l>elov«l friend Peter, with 
your gentle wife, and love me as you have ever done ; for I 
love you Iwjttor than ever I did. 
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Commuaicaiion of BapJutel UyOUoday concerning the Best 

Sutc of a Commonwealth. 

Tub most victorious and triumphant King of England, 
Henry the Eighth of that name, in all royal virtues a prince 
most peerless, had of late in controversy with Charles, the 
right high and mighty King of Castile, weighty niattei^ and 
of great importance. For the deliatement and final determi¬ 
nation whereof, the King’s Majesty sent me anil>assador into 
Fiandei-s, joined in comtaitisiou with Cuthbert Tunstall, a 
man doubtless out of comparison, and whom the King's 
Majesty of late, to the great rejoicing of all men, did pi*efcr 
to the office of M;tster of the Holla. in 

But of this man’s praises I will »iy nothing, not because I 
do fear that small ci'edence shall l>e given to the testimony 
that conicth out of a friend’s mouth : but because Iiis virtue 
and learning he greater, and of more excellence, than tliat 
I am able to praise them : and also in all places so famous 
and 80 perfectly well known, that they need not nor ought 
not of mo to be praised, unless I w'ould seem to show and 
set forth the brightness of the sun with a caudle, as the 
proverb saith. There met us at Bruges (for thus it was 
l>efore agreed) they whom their Prince had for that matter 20 
appointed commission ci*h : excellent men all. The chief and 
the head of them was the Maregrave (as they cal) him) of 
Bruges, a right honourable man: but the wisest and the 
l)est spoken o'* them was George Temsicc, provost of Cassel, 
a man, not only by learning but also by nature of singular 
eloquence, and in the laws piofoundly learned : but in 
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i«*asoning and dohating of matU i'S his natural wit, 

am I what In* daily exorcise, .Him*ly he had few fellows. 
After that wo had once or twic-v met, and upon certain ]K>int4( 
or articles auiU] not fully and thit)ughly agiee, they for a 
coilain spu e t<M>k their leave of us, and dopartetJ to Brussels, 
theie to know their I‘ririce's pleasure. I in the meantiine 
(for so my business lay) went stmight thence to Antwerp. 

WhilesS I was there abiding, oftentimw among other, but 
which to me was more welcome than any other, did visit me 
Rt one IVtcr (liles, a citizen of Antwerp, a man there in his 
tMJuntry of honest repuUtinn, and also preferred to high 
pioimitions, worthy truly of the highesU For it is harxl to 
say whether the young man lie in learning or in honesty 
more excellent. For he is IhiIIi of wonderful virtuous condi¬ 
tions, and als4> singularly well learned, and Uiwards all stirU 
of people exceeding gentle : but towards his friends so kind- 
hoirU^d, so loving, so faithftil, so trusty, and of so earnest 
alTwtiim, that it weixi very )ini<l in any place to find a man 
that with him iii all )M>ints of fnendship may be comparnl. 
20 No man can bi* more lowly or wurteoua. No man usotb less 
simulation or dissimulation, in no man is more prudent 
simplicity. Ik^sidos this, he is in his talk and ctimmunication 
HO merry and picvtsjint, ym and that without hanii, that 
thi'ough his gentle ontertainmont, and his 8W*eet and delect- 
ahlecouununicatinn, in me was greatly aliatetl and diminished 
tho fervent desire that I had Ui see my native country, my 
wife and my children, whom tlion I did much long and covet 
to SCO, becauso that at that time I had been more than four 
months from thorn. Upon a certain day, when 1 had heard 
3<) tho divine service in our l^ady's church, which U the fairest, 
tho moflt gorgeous and curious church of building in all the 
city and also most frequented of |HH)ple, and the service being 
done was ready to go home to my lodging, I chanced to espy 
this fnresaid Peter talking with a certain stranger, a man 
well stricken in age, with a black sunburnt face, a long 
beaixl, and a cloak oiat homely about hia shoulders, whom 
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by his favour and apparel forthwith I judged to be a 
mariner. But the said Peter, seeing uie, came unto me and 
saluUfd me. 

And ad I wan about to answer him, See you ihU man ? 
saith he (and therewith he pointed to the man that I saw 
him talking with before); I was minded, quoth he, to bi ing 
him stiaight home to you. 

He should have l>een very welcome to me, said I, for your 
sake. 

Nay (quoth he) for hU own sake, if you knew him ; for JO 
there is no man this day living that can tell you of so many 
stiange and unknown peoples, and countries, as this man 
can. And I know well that you be very desirous to hear 
of such news. 

Then 1 conjectured not far amiss (quoth I) for even at tlic 
first sight I judged him to be a mariner. 

Nay (quoth he) there ye were gi-eally deceived: be hath 
sailed indeed, not as the mariner Paliniirus, but as tho 
expert and piudcnt prince Ulyases: yea^ rather as the 
ancient and sage philosopher Plato. For this aame Raphael 20 
Hythloday (for lliis is his name) is very well Icitmed in the 
latio tongue : but profound and excellent in the Greek 
language. Wherein he ever Ijestowed more study than in 
the Latin, because he had given himself wholly to the study 
of philosophy. Whereof he knew tliat there is nothing 
extant in l^tin, that is to any purpose, saving a few of 
Seneca**, and Cicero’s doings. His patrimony that he was 
bom unto he left to his brethren (for he is a Portugal born) 
and, for the desire that he had to see and know the far 
countries of the world, he joined himself in company with 30 
Amerigo Vespucci, and in the three last voyages of those 
four that be now in print and abroad in every man’s hands 
he continued still in his company, saving that in the last 
voyage be came not home again with him* For he made 
such means and shift, what by entreaUnce and what by 
importune suit, that he got licence of master Amerigo 
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(though it were son* against his will) to bo one of the 
twenty-four whieh in the end «*f the last voyage were loft in 
the cinintry of Uulikc. Ho was therefore left behind for his 
iniiuls sake, as ono that took nioi*o thought and can for 
travelling than living; having ciistotnably in his iiuuith 
those Kwiiigs : 'ho that hath no grave is covered with the 
sky/ and, 'the way to heaven out of all places is of like 
length and distance.' Wliich fantiisy of his (if (hxl l>ad not 
been his lH»tter friend) he luul funvly l>o\ight full dear. But 
10 after the do|Kirting of master Vespucci, when he liad 
travelled throngii an<l about many countries with five of 
his companions (fulikians, at the last by marvellous chance 
ho aiaived in Ta pro bane, from whence he went to C^lhpiit, 
where lie dm need to find certain of liis country shi|)a, 
wheinun ho nluriusl again into his I'ouiitry, nothing leas 
than lookcsl for. 

All this when Peter had told me, I thanketl him for his 
gentle kindness, that he had vouchsafed to bring mo to the 
spcivh of that man, whose comniuniration he thought should 
2<> bo to me ]>lcjusa!it and atveptnble. And theiTwith 1 turned mo 
to Ihipliacl. And when we had hailed tho one the other, and 
had s|)oken these common woids that be custoniably s]K>kou 
at the fu'st meeting and acquaintance of Rttangers, ^yG went 
thence to my house, and thei'o in niy garden upon a l>ench 
covered with green torvea we sal down talking together. 

There ho U>)d us how that, after the de|>arting of 
Veapueci, he and his fellows that tarrieii behind in Guliko 
I>ogan by little and little, through fair and gentle s{>eech, to 
win tho love and favour of tho people of that country, 
«10 insomuch that within short space they did dwell amongst 
them not only hamlcss, but also occupying with them 
very familiarly. Ho told us also that they w*cre in high 
I'cputation and favour with a certain great man (wha*ic 
name and country is now quite out of my rememhranco) 
which of his mere lil>era)ity did bear the costs and charges 
of him and bis five companions; and l>csidcs that gave 
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them A trusty guide to couduct tl»cni in theii* jniirney 
(v^hich by was in *111 d bv laiui ui 

and to bring them to other princes with very friendly 
commendations. Thus after many days' iouriicvs, )u* said 
they found towns and cities and weal publics, full of 
people, governed by gixKl and wholosuuie laws. For under 
the line equinoctial, and on lx>tli sides of the sjiiiK*, as far 
as the .-.un doth extend his coui>e, lieth (cpioth he) gnat 
and wide deserts and wildernesses, fwrehed. burned and 
dried up with continual and inloleiablc heat. All things pi 
be hideous, terrible, loathsome, and iinpIca.MUrt to behold : 
all things out of fa.shion and comeliness, iidiabite<l with 
wild IxiJists and serj>eiits, or at the lca.stwise with people 
that be no Ie.s.s savage, wild, and noisome tlian tlic veiy 
Ixwists themselves be. But a little farther beyond that 
all things begin by little and little to wax pleasint: t}ie 
air soft, temperate, and gentle: llie gioiiinl covered with 
gi-een grass: less wildness in the beasts. At tlic last 
shall yc come again to people, cities, and towns wherein 
is continual intercourse and occupying of tnercharidise and 20 
chatfer, not only among themselves and with tlicir Ixiiderci-s, 
but also with merchants of far countries, IxAh by land and 
water. 

There I had occasion (said ho) to go to many countries 
of every side. For there w^lh no ship ready to any vo>age 
or journey but I and iny fellow.s weix? into it veiy gladly 
received. The shijw that thc^‘ found fij*st were made 
plain, flat and broad in the IxAtom, tioiiglnwjse. The 
aails Were made of gi^cat rushes, or of wickcixi, and in 
*<^fne places of leather. Afterward they found sliips with 30 
ridged keels, and aaiU of canvas, yea and, shortly after, 
having all things like oum : the sliipinen also very expert 
and cunning, both in the sea and in the weather. But 
ho said that he found gieat favour and fnenclsliip among 
them for teaching them the feat and the use of the hwid- 
stonc, which to them before that time wax unknown. And 
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Ojerefor^ t)iey were wont to Ik* very timorous and fearful 
u|)on the sea, not to venture u|hui it but only in the 
Slimmer time. But now they have such a confideneo in 
that stone that they fear not stormy winter : in so doing 
further from a\re than danger ; insomuch that it is greatly 
t<i Ik* doubted lest that thing, thiough their own foolish 
hanlincsa, shall turn them to evil and harm, w*hieh at tho 
hixt was supposed Hhotild be to them gocnl and commodious. 

But what he told us that he saw in every country wliere 
10 he came, it were very long to dec lare j neither ia it my 
purpose at this titiio to make reheai'siil thereof. But 
{>cra<lventure in another place I will speak of it, chiefly 
such things as shall l>c proHtable to bo known, as in 
special be those decrees and ottlinances that he marked to 
bo well and wittily provided and enacted among such 
pe<)pleH as do live together in a civil policy and gwal 
order. For of such things did we busily inquire and 
deiiiniul of him, and he likewise very willingly told us of 
the same. Hut as for monsters, because they Xk no news^ 
21 ) of them wo were nothing iuquisitive. Vor nothing is 
more easy to be found than Iw Ixirking Scyllas, ravening 
CVIaenos, and Ijaestrygonians devourera of people, and such 
like great and incredible monsters. But to find citizens 
ruled by good and wholosome laws, that is an exceeding 
rare and hard thing, but as he marked many fond and 
f(K>]ish laws in those now found lands, so ho rcheni'sed 
divers acta and constitutions whereby these our cities, 
nations, countries, and kingdoms may take example to 
amend their faults, enormities, and errors. Whereof in 
no another place (as I said) I will entreat. 

Now at this time I am determined to I'chcarse only 
that he told us of tho manners, customs, laws, and 
ordinances of tho Utopians. But first I will repeat our 
former communication, by the occasion and (as I might 
say) the drift whereof ho was brought into tho mention 
of that weal public. 
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For when Raphael had verv prudently touched divcn? 
things that be amiss, .some here and some tliere. yea very 
many on lM»th |>arts, and again had sjKiken of such wise 
laws and prudent decrees as be established and used, b()th 
here among us and also there among them, as u man so 
perfect and e.xpert in the laws and customs of everv sevenil 
country, a.s though into what place eoever he came guest- 
wise, there he had led all his life; tlien Peter, much 
marvelling at the man ; Suiely Master Rapliael (quoth he) 

I wonder greatly why you get you not into some king’s 10 
court. For I am sure there is no prince living lliat wonhl 
not be very glad of you, as a man not only abh) highly 
to delight him with your profound learning, and this youi 
knowledge of countries and ]H-ople,s, but al.so meet to 
instruct him with examples, and help him with counsel. 
And thus doing you shall bring yourself in a very good 
case, and also Iw of ability to help all your friends and 
kinsfolk. 

As concerning my friends and kinsfolk (quoth he) I jkuw 
not grcsitly for them. For I tliink I have sufficiently 2(1 
done my part towards them already. For the,se things 
that other lueii do not dejwrt from until they be old and 
sick, yea wliich they be then very loath to leave when 
they can no longer keep, those very siiiiie things did I, 
being not only lusty and in go«Kl health but als<> in the 
flower of my youth, divide among iny friends and kinsfolk. 
Which I think with this iny lil>crality ought to hold 
them contented, and not to require nor to look that 
besides this I should for their sakes give myself in 
bondage unto kings. .lO 

Nay, God forbid that (quoth Peter); it is not my mind 
that you should be in bondage to kings, but as a rebtincr to 
them at your pleasure. Which surely I think is the nighest 
way that you can devise how to bestow your time fruitfully, 
not only for the private commodity of your fricuds and for 
the generul profit of all sorts of people, hut also for the 

o E 
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a<lv<iiK*oiiii*nt iif voiH'Helf io a iinioh wealthier stal« and con- 
(Iitioh than you (>e now in. 

To a wealthier condition (quoth Raphael) hy that meana 
that luy mind standeth clean agsiinKt ? Now I live at lilwrty 
after juy own mind and ploasiM\\ which I think very few of 
those grtsit stales an<l jH*ers of realms can say. Yea and 
there he enough of (hem that sue for great men's friend- 
nhips . and therefore think it no gi'cat hurl, if they liave not 
me, nor thieu or four such other as I am. 

10 Well, f {HUvoive plainly friend Rajdiael (quoth I) that you 
he desirous neither of riches nor of jx*wer. And truly I 
have in no less reverence and estimation a man of your 
mind than any of them all that be so high in power and 
aulhcu ity. Hut you shall do as it becometh you, yea and 
according to thi.s wisdom, to this high and free coumge of 
youi's, if you c'an tind in your heart .so to appoint and dis]>ose 
yourself that you may apply your wit and diligence to the 
profit of the weal public, though it l>e somewhat to your own 
[min and hindiance. And this shall yoti never so well do, 
nor with ho gitmt pmfil [HTfonn, as if you l>o of some great 
j)rinei*'s council, and put inU> his head (ns 1 doubt not but 
yem will) hoiK-st opinions and viitiious |>e(^uasions. For 
from the prince, as from a |>er]H'timl well-spring, comelh 
among the pi'oplc the flood of all that is gfsxl or evil. Hut 
in you is so |)orfect learning that without any exponenco, 
aTj<l again so great exi>cnenco that without any learning, 
you may well be any king's counsellor. 

You Iw twice deceived, Master More (quoth heX first in 
me, and again in the thing itself. Fur neitlier is in me tlio 

30 ability that you force u|M>n me, and if it were never so much, 
yet in disquieting mine own quietness I should nothing 
further the weal public. For first of oil, the most jmrt of 
all princes have more delight in warlike matters and feoU of 
chivolry (the knowlctlgo whereof I neither have nor desire) 
than in the gooil feats of peace, and employ much more study 
how by right or by wrong to enlarge their dominions, than 
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Iiow well and jK-aceahly to rule and govern tliat tliev have 
alifady. Moreover, ihev that he couneelh.i^ to kings,' everv 
one of them either is of himself .so wise indeed that lie 
ncedeth not, or else he thinketh liimself .so wise that ho will 
not allow, another man's counsel, siiving that they do shame¬ 
fully and flatteringly give as.seiit to the fond and hwilish 
sayings of ceruiti grm men ; whose favours, heovmse they 
lie in high authority with their pi ince, hy as.<enUtion and 
flattery they lalxair to obtain. And verily it is natui'ally 
given to all men to esteem their own inventions liest. So 10 
lK.th the raven and the ape think their own yonng ones 
faiivat. Then if a man in such a company, where some dis¬ 
dain and have despite at other men's inventions, and .some 
count their own best-if among such men (I say) a man 
should bring forth anything that lie hath read done in times 


past, or that he hath seen done in other places—tliere the 
hearera fare as tliongh the whole eaistimation of their 
wisihim were in jeopeirdy to be overthiown. and that ever 
after they should l>e counted for very disei des, unlcM they 
wmid in other men’s inventions pkk out matter to repre- 20 
hend and find fault at. If all other jioor helps fail, then 
this U their extreme refuge. ‘These things (say they) 
pleased our forefathers and ancestors ; would (Jod we could 
be so wise as they were.' And a.H though they had wittily 
concluded the matter, and with this answer Htop|>ed every 
man’s mouth, they sit down again. As who should say, it 
were a very dangerous matter if a man in any point should 
be found wiser tliaii his forefathers were. 

And yet bo we content to Buffer the best and wittiest of 
their decrees to lie unexecuted ; but if in anything a bettor 30 
order might have been Uken, than by them waa, there we 
take fast hold, finding therein many faults. Many times 
have I chancefl upon such proud, lewd, overthwart and way¬ 
ward judgments, yea, and once in EngLind. 

I pray you sir (ijuoth I) have you liccn in our country ? 

Yea forsooth (quoth he) and there I tarrie«l for the sjiaco 
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of four or tivt* iDontln to^t-thcr, not long aftor the insnr- 
rection that the western Englishmen made agjiinst their 
king, which l>v their I'wn itii>erahle and pitiful slaughter 
wan su|>pios.sHl and cikUkI. In the mean season I was much 
hfUMitl and Inholden to the right reverend father, John 
Moit<u», Aivhl*isli<»p and C^itlinal of Canterbury, and at 
that time al^o I/>id Chancellor (4 England : a man, Master 
Peter (for Master More kiioweth already that I will s^iyX 
not more honourable for Ins autlnu ity than for his prudence 
|o and virtue. lie was of a mean stature, and though ntricken 
in age, yet bare he his IkhIv upiiglit. hi his face did shine 
sucli an amiable reverence, as was pleasant to behold; gentle 
in c'fuuiniinieatir>n, yet earnest, and sage, lie had grt*at 
delight many limes w ith naigh s]M>och to his suitors, to 
pri>ve, but without harm, what prompt wit and wliat Isild 
spirit were in every man. In the which, as in a virtue 
milch agreeing with his nature, so that then*with wci'c not 
joine<l im|>udenco, ho t^nik gevat delecUlion. And the same 
person, as apt and meet to have an ailiiiinistration in the 
2b weal public, he di<l lovingly embract*. In his s|KH*eh he was 
tine, ehviuent, and pithy. In the law he had probuind 
knowledge, in wit he was iTU'onijiai'able, and in memory 
wonderful excellent. These cpialilia's, which in him were 
by nature singular, he by h*arning and use had made p(u fect. 
The king put much trust in his ctiunsoi, tlie wt^l public also 
in a manner leaiu*<l unl4> him, when I was theitj. For even 
in the chief of his youth he was taken fnmi school into 
the court, and there pOHSHl all his lime in much Irtniblo and 
buHiiiess, bi'ing c.'ontiiiiially tumbk*<I and tosse<l in the waves 
no of diveiw misfortunes and ad vomit ie«s. And w> by many and 
givat daTigem ho learned the exporieneo of the world, which 
80 Inung lc>arniHl cannot I>o easily forgotU'n. 

It chanced on a certain day, when I sat at his table, there 
was also a certain layman cunning in the laws of vour 
iTalia. Who, I cannot toll whereof taking occasion, began 
diligently and earnestly to praise that strait and ngorous 
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justice which at that lime was (licrc executed upon felons, 
who, as he si id, were hn the most pail twenty liangetl 
U'gelher u|Km one gallows. Ami, seeing so few es«ij)e<I 
punishment, he said he could not choose but greatly wonder 
and n^arvel, )jow an<l by what evil luck it should so come to 
JKIS.S tliat thieves nevertheless were io every place «o rife 
aud so rank. Nay sir, quoth 1 (for I dui^sl IhjIJIv s|>cak my 
mind before the Cardinal), marvel nothing heieat ; for this 
piiniHhment <d lliiuves passelh tlie limits of justice, and is 
als4i very hurtful Ui the weal public. For it is too citiciue 10 
and cruel a punishiuenl for theft, and yet not sufticient to 
refraiji and withhold men from theft. For simple lljeft is 
iKit so great an ofTericc that it ought U> l>c punished with 
death. Neither there is any piinislimcnt so horrible tliai it 
cjin keep them from stealing which have no other cmft 
wheivby to get their living. Therefore in this point not you 
only, but also the most \Hi}X of the world, Im like evil sehcK>b 
nnwlen*, which be readier to l>cat than t^) teach their 


RcliolarK. For great and hoi rible puDiahnients l>e apjKMnted 
for thieves, whereaa much rather provision should have Wen 20 


fuatic, that there weie some means wlicrc'by they might get 
their living, mi that no man should be driven to this 


cxtreriie neccHsity, first U> steal, and then to die. Yes 
(quoth he) this matter is well enough pitivided for already. 
There W handicrafts, thcie is husWndry, to get their living 
by, if they would not W'illingly W nought. 

Nay, quoth I, you shall not 8cu]>e so: for, first of all, I 
will speak nothing of them that conic home out of the wars 
maimed and lame, as not long ago out of Blackheatih field, 
and a little before that out of the wars in France: sucli, ^0 
I say, as put their lives in jeojiardy for tho w'eal public's or 
the king^s sake, and by I'eason of weakness and lameness be 
not able to occupy their old crafts, and l)e too agwl to learn 
new: of tiicin I will speak nothing, forasmuch as wain have 
their ordinary recoursea. But let us consider those things 
that chance daily before our eyes. First, there is a great 
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nniuhor ^entlemon whirh r;innol l>c content to live idle 
tli»• niseives» ljl<e dories of that wliich otlier have lalxmrecl 
f«>r: tlieir tenants, 1 mean, wh<‘m they jxdl and nhavo to the 
(\\ncV hy nusinp their rents (for this only jK>int of frugality 
do tliev iHC, men else throu^di their lavish and pnxli^d 
spendino a Me t<» brinjr theiiiscdves to very In^ggiiry)—these 
gentlemen, I mv, do n<*t only live in idleness themselves, but 
also carry aixmt with them at their tails a great flock or 
train **f iille and loitering serving men, which never learned 

many craft whereby to get their livings. These men, as 8<H>n 
as their master is dead. <ir be sick themselves, be incH>ntinent 
llimst <uit of diMirs. For gentlemen bad nither keep idle 
persons than sick men, and many times the dead innn*» heir 
is not able to maintain so great a bouse and keep so many 
serving-men as bis father did. Then in the mean season 
they that be thii.s destitute of service either stArve for 
hunger, or manfully play the thieves. For what won Id you 
have thorn to do? When they have wandered abroad so 
hmg, until they have worn threadlwre their apjjaitl and also 
ap]Mired their health, then gentlemen, because of their pule 
and sickly faces and |wtchcd coats, will not take them into . 
service. And husbandmen riarc not set them a work, know¬ 
ing well enough that he is nothing meet to do true and 
faithful service to a j>oor man with a sfiadc and a rnalt^^ck for 
small wages anri hard fare, which being daintily and tenderly 
pi III |H* ml up in idleness ami pleasni’c was wont with a 
sword and a buckler by his side to jet thnuigh the street 
with a bragging Imik, and to think himself too good to bo 
any man’s mate. 

30 Nay, by Saint Mary, sir («|uoth the lawyer) not so. For 
ihi-H kind of moii must we make mast of. For in thorn, as 
men of stouter stomachs, holder spirits, and manlier courages 
than handicraftsmen and ploughmen be, doth consist the 
whole power, strength, and puissance of our army, when we 
must fight in I kittle. Forsooth, sir, as well you might say 
(quoth 1) that for war's sake you must cherish thieves. For 
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surely you f^hall never lack thieves, while.s you have ihem. 
X-*, nor thieves be not the most false and faiiit heai ted 
.soldieiss nor soldiers be not the .owardliest thieves : so well 
tl.ese two crafts agree together. But this f.ault. though it 
be much used among you, yet is it not i)eculiar to ymi only, 
but common also almost to all nations. Yet Frant^* beside.s 
this U troubled and infected with a much soier jjlague- Tljc 
whole realm i.s filled ami besieged with hired soldiel^ in 
peace time (if that be j^ace) which he biought in under the 
aame colour and pretence that hath peixiaded vou to keep 10 
these idle serving-men. For these wisefmds and very airli- 
dolts thought the wealth of the whole rountry herein to 
consist, if there were ever in a readiia-ss a stn.ng and sure 
gariirton, specially of old practise<I soldiers ; for they put no 
trust at ail in men utiexereised. And therefore tliev must 
l>e forced Ui seek for war, to the end they may ever have 
practised soldiers and cunning inanslayers, lest that (as it is 
piettily said of Sallust) their hands and their minds through 
idlenes.4 or lack of exercise should wax dull. 

But liow |«rniciou8 and pe.stilent a thing it is to maintain 20 
such l>«»t.s, the Frenchmen by their own harms have 
learned, and the examples of the Romans, Cai thaginians, 
Syrians, and of many other countries do manifestly declare. 
For not only the empii-o but also the fields and cities of 
all these by divers occasions liavc been over-runned ami 
de.Htroyed of their own armies beforehand had in a readi¬ 
ness. Now how unnecessary a thing this is, hcieby it may 
apj>ear: that the French soldiers, which from their youth 
have Iiecn practised and inured in feats of arum, do not 
crack nor advance themselves to have very often got the .30 
up|)er hand and mast4-ry of your new-mada and unpractised 
soldiers. But in this point I will not use many words, lest 
perchance I may seem to flatter you. No, nor those same 
handiciaftsmen of youra in cities, nor yet the rude and 
’jplandish ploughmen of the country, are not sup|>osed to be 
greatly afraid of your gentlemen’s idle serving-meu, unless 
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it ho Hiidi 1)0 ijot of U*(Iy oi* stature cf»rit'Sj)on<U*T)t to 

their stietijjth aiicl roMniije, or oUe whose IxOd stoma cl is he 
(liscoin-aj'cd thi<»uoh |H)verty. Thus you may soo that it is 
not to he feared lest they should he efTeiniiiated, if they were 
hioiioht up in jjiHkl cmfts and lilMuirsonie woikn, wherehy 
to their livings, whose stout and sturdy Innlies (for I'eiillc- 
men voiielisafe to eoiTupt and spill none hut pick^Kl and 
chosen men) now either hy re-ason of rest and idleno.ss Ik* 
hi onght to weakness; or else hy c-isy atid >'f»manly cxcrciws 
U> l>e m;uie feehle and uiiahle to etidnrc hanhu*ss. Truly how- 
soever the case standeth. this methinketh is nclhing availahic 
to the weal puhlic, for wars sake, which you never have hut 
when yon w ill Vi>ut*selYes« to keep and maintain an iniiinner* 
aide dock of that sort of men, that Ih* so tronhiesoine and 
noyons in |H*ace ; whereof you ought to have a thousand 
times mole i-egard than of war. 

Hut yet this is not only the neiYs^^ary cause of st<‘aling. 
There is another, w hich, ;ls I .supistse, is ]iro|K*r and jiecnliar 
to you Hnglislinicn alone. What is that? (piotli the 
('attlinal. Fomaitli my lonl (ipioth I) your slicH*p, that 
were wont to he so meek and tame and so sninll eatens uow*, 
as 1 hear siiv, ho lH*roine so givat devonnn's and so wild, that 
tlu^y eat up and swallow <lown (he very men themselves. 
They consume, destroy, and devour wlndc rields, houses, and 
cities. For look, in what jnrts of the rt*alni doth grow the 
finest ami thcn*forc deaivst wool, there iiohleincn ni»l gentle* 
men, yea and certAin ahlavts, holy men no donht, not con* 
tenting thoiUHoIvcM w*ith the yu^trly revenues and pi'ofits that 
Were wont to grow to their foirfathers and pii‘doci*ssors of 
3U their lands, nor being content that they live in rcxst and 
jdea.sni'c, nothing profiting, yea much iioying, the weal 
' jnihlic, leave no ground for tillage ; they inclose ail into 
pictures; they thix>w down houses; they jdiick down lowna, 
and leave notliing standing hnt only the chundi—to make of 
it a sheop'honse. And as though you lost no small quantity 
of ground liy fort*sts, chases, launds and parks, those good 
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holy men turn all dwilling.place's and all gkPtlaiKl into 
desolation and wilderness. Therefore that one oi'etotiN and 
insatiable eonnoraiit and very |>lague (T his native country 
may c<un{Kixs aiwut and incl<»se niany thousuid acres of 
ground tc^getlier within one [>ale tn hedge, the huslandnn ri 
1)0 thrust out of their own, or cdse either by covin aiul fniud 
or hy violent opj)ression they be |jiit l^esnles it, ov by wiongs 
and injuries they be so wearied that they be com [jelled to 
sell all: by one means therefore or by other, eitliei by }i(Kjk 
or ciYXjk, they must needs depart away, )>oor, silly, wreielie<l 10 
semis, men, women, husband-s wives, fatherle.vs children, 
widows, woeful mothers with their young lubes, and their 
whole household small in siibstunee ami much in nuniheis as 
husbandry veqniioth many hands. Away they Innlge, 1 
say, out of their known and accustomed house.>, liiiding no 
place to rest in. All their houscliold stuff, vshich is vciy 
little worth, though it might well abide the siilc—yet, being 
suddenly thrust out, they W constmined to sell it for u 
thing of nought. And when they have \vaudere<l abroad 
till that be spent, what can they then else do but steal, and 20 
then justly pardy be hanged, or else go alwnit a begging 1 
And yet tlieu also they l>e cast in prison as vagalMuids, 
Ix;cai)se they goal)out and work not: whom no man w ill set 
a work, though they never so willingly pioffer themselves 
thereto. For one shefjherd or herdsman is enough to eat up 
that ground with cattle, l« the occupying whereof about 
husbandry many hands weie requisite. And this is also the 
cause why victuals Ite now in many places dearer. Yea, 
besides this the price of wool is bo risen, tliat |K)or folks, 
which were wont to work it and make cloth thereof, be now IW 
able to buy none at all. And by this ineariH very many be 
forced to forsake work, and to give theinscdvcB to idleness. 
For after that m much ground Wiis inclosed for i>asturc, an 
infinite multitude of sheep died of the rot, hucIi vengeance 
G<td took of their inordinate and insatiable coveU)UHncs.s, 
sending among the sheep that pcstifci'oua murmiu wdiich 
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iJimh U)ovc justly sIumiI< 1 haw fallen on the HlieopniafiU*n< 
own heads. Aii<l though the nuriiWr i»f nhcep increase never 
so fast, yet (he price falleth not one mite, l>ecause there Iwsn 
few sellei's. K<»r they he almost all come into a few rich 
men s liamK whom nu need foixelh to sell l)efore they lusL 

9 

and thev Inst iu»t Udore they may sell as dear a.s they lust. 
Now tho siuiie I’aiise biin^eth in like dearth of the other 
kinds of ca(th\ yea and that so much the more hccausc that, 
after farms plucked dow n and husliaiidry de<^yed, there is 
W no mark that |>asselh for the hreodin^^ of yining store. For 
lliesc rich men hrint? not np the younjj ones of pn'al cattle 
as they do lam 1 is. But tii*st they buy them ikbro{i<l very 
cheap, and afterward, when they l>e falttnl in their {lasturca, 
they sell tiuin a^ain exceed in j; dear, And therefore (as I 
sup|Mise) the whole incorniiKHlity heritif i.s not yet felt. For 
yet they make dearth only in those places wlicm they sell. 
But when tliey shall fetch them away fn>in thonce whore 
they Ik* bred faster than they cAn 1 h* brtnjght up, then shall 
iheix* also be felt |treat dearth, ston* beginning theitJ to fail 
20 when* the ware is bought. 

Thus the univn.sonablo covetousness of a few hath turned 
that thing to lire utter undt>i]ig of your island in the which 
thing the chief felicity of your realm did consist. For this 
givat dearth of victuals causeth men to keep ns liUle houses 
an<l as sniull hospitality as they possible may, and to put 
away their servants: whither, I pray you, but a begging? 
or else (which these gentle bloods and stout sUmiachs will 
sooner set their niiiida unto) a stealing ? Now, to amend the 
matter, to this wretched l>eggnry and miserable jKiverty is 
30 joined great wantonneas, im)>ortunate superfluity and exces* 
sive riot. For not only gentlemen's servants but also 
haudicraftmen, yea and almost tho plougbmen of the 
country, with all other sorts of people, use mnch strange 
and proud newfangleness in their apparel, and too much 
prodigal riot and sumpt\ious fare at their table. Now' wine- 
lavorns, ale houses and tippling houses, with so luanj 
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naughty lewd and unlawful gau»c.s dice, card?, tables, 
tennis, Ix^wls, <iuoits—do not all these send the haunters of 
them straight a stealing when their money is gone i Cast 
out the.se pernicious abominations, make a law that they 
wliich plucked down farms and towns of huslKUulry shall 
ree<iify them, or else yield and uprender ilje {H^ssession 
thereof to «iich as will go to the cost of building tliom ancw\ 
Suffer not these rich men to buy up all, to engross and foi^* 
Btall, and with their monopoly to keep the market alone as 
plea.se them. Let not ii»any be brought up in idleness , |i 1 
let hu.sl)andry and tillage be restored ; let cloth working be 
renewed ; that there may be honest lal>our8 for this idle 
S'jrt to |*ass their time in profitably, which hitherto either 
poverty hath caused to be thieves, or else now Ijc either 
vagal^onds or idle »er>'ing men, and shonly will be thieves. 
Doubt leas, unless you find a remedy for these enormities, 
you sliall in vain advance youi'selves of e.xecuting just ice 
upon felons. For this justice is more l>eautiful in appear¬ 
ance, and more flourishing to the show, than either ju.st or 
profitable. For by suffering your youth wantiuily and 20 
viciously to be brought up and to be infected, even from 
their tender age, by little and little with vice—then a Gcxl’s 
name to be punished, when they comm it the same faults 
after being conm to man’s state which from their youth they 
were ever like to do—in this point, I pray you, what 
other thing do you than make thieves and then punish 
them ? 

Now, as I was thus speaking, the lawyer began to make 
himself ready to answer, and was determined with himsiOf 
to use the common fashion and trade of disputei-s, which be 30 
more diligent in rehearsing than answering, as thinking the 
memory worthy of the chief praise. Indeed, sir, qu(»lh he, 
you have said well, being but a stranger and one that might 
rather hear soD»ething of these matters than have any exact 
or perfect knowledge of the same, as I will incontinent by 
open proof make manifest aud plain. For firat 1 will 
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lehcnrso ii\ ordtM* all tIuU v<»u have s*ii<l; llu*n I will declaitJ 
whvt»»jn y»»n In* <k*ci'ivc«l, tln'iJti^^h lack <»f kiKiwknlj^'c, in all 
our fasbiojis iiiaiMicrs and cu^Jtoius : and hunt of all I will 
aiisvvrr your ari;uiiiiuUH aiul confiit<* Ojeni ovitv one. 
tIuMoforc 1 will ke^iii wlit-ro I pi'omiscd. Four tilings you 
.scoijuil to hi»*. . . . H<)ld y<ujr poaco, cjuoth the (.’aialiiiul; 
for it ap|HMM*tli that you will inako no shoit answer^ wliicli 
inak»* snr\i a hrginning. Whorekuv at this time voii shall 
Hot tako the l<» make your answer, knt keep it to ymir 

)o next iiHoting. whieii I would W n^ht g]a<l that it ini^lit \h} 
even tomorrow next, unless either xoii or Master Raphael 
have any earned lei. But now. Master Rapliaeh I would 
very gladly heat o( you why y«ui think theft not worthy to 
he pnnidnd with ileath, or what other punishment you can 
ck vise unite expt'tlient l<i the weal puhlic. For I Ain Jiuro 
you are not of that mind, that you would have theft es<'a|K' 
nnpuiiishet). For if now the oxtirme puni.sliincnt of death 
cannot cause them to le^ive steading, then, if rufTiaiis and 
rohhoi's should 1 m» sure <)f their liven, what violvnee, what 
fe^tr weie ahh? to hold their hands fnun ixdiking, which 
wouhl take I ho mitigation of the punishment an a very 
proviH Ation to the mischief f 

Surely niy hud, cpioih k I think it imt right nor jujitico 
that tlie hiss of money should cause the lon.H of man's life. 
For mine opini<ui is tliat all the g<»ods in the world are not 
able to countervail man’s life. But if they would thus say : 
that the breaking of justice, and the ti'nnsgifssion of the 
laws, is re<*omj)ensctl with tliis punishment, and not the loss 
of the umney, then why may not this extreme and rigorous 
3() justice well Iw called plain injury ? For so cniol govern- 
Alice, HO strait rule.s and uniiieiTifii) laws, lie not a)]<»wakle, 
that if a small onciu*<' l>o committed, liy-and-by the sword 
sliould be drawn : nor so stoical onlinanccs arc to l>o Imrno 
withal, as to count all offences of such equality that iho 
killing of a man or the taking of his money from him were 
boUi a matter, and the one no more heinous offence than the 
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other: between the which twu, jf we liavc any re'^jKct to 
equity, no similitude or equality coiihisteth. (hkI coni- 
niamleth us that we shall not kill. And l)c wc tlien so 
hasty to kill a man for taking a little money ? And if any 
man would undeiwtand killing by this coinniandment of CmkI 
to be forbid Jen after no larger wise tlian man’s con>titutions 
define killing to lie lawful, then why may it not likcwi.se by 
man’s constitutions bo deteriiiine<) after what sr>rt im¬ 
morality and [lerjury may lie lawful ? For whereas by 
the f)enni.s.sion of God no man hath jxwer to kill neitlier Mi 
himsidf nor yet any other man, then, if a law made by the 
consent of men concerning slaughter of men ought U> Ik* of 
such strength forc^e and virtue, that they which contrary to 
the commandment of Go<l have killed those whom this 
constitution of man commanded to be killed be clean quit 
and exempt out of ibc bonds and <hiiiger of God's commamb 
ment, shall it not then by this rea.Hon follow that the |K)wcr 
of God’s commandment shall extend no further than man’s 
law doth dehne, and |>crmit? And so shall it come to |)as.s 
that in like manner man's constitutions in all things shall 
determine how far the observation of all God’s command' 
menu shall extend. To l>e sh<u*t, Moses’ law, thongti it 
Were ungentle and shaqi, as a law' that w as given to bond- 
men, yea, and them very obstinate, stubborn and stilV- 
necked, yet it punished theft by the puiwc, and not with 
death. And let us not think that G(h\ in the new law of 
clemency and mercy, under the which he rulelh us with 
fatherly geutleness as his dear children, liath given us 
gi*eater sco|h! and licence to the execution of cruelty one 
upon another. 31/ 

Now ye have heanl the rc'osons whereby I am jK*rujaded 
that this punishment is unlawful. Furlhernioro I think 
there is nolKKly tliat knoweth not how unreusfmable, yea, 
how pernicious a thing it is to the weal public, that a thief 
and an homicide or murderer should suffer wpial and like 
punishment. For the thief, seeing that roan that is con- 

V 
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dcmnod f(ir in no joojjaitiy, nor judged to no le«3 
piiriidiirient^ tluin him that convict of manslaughter, 
thiiMigli this cxigitation only he U strongly and forcibly 
j)rovr>ked, and in a manner constrained, to kill him whom 
else he would have but robl>e<L For* the niuixler being once 
done, he is in less fear and in iitore hojK* that the detni shall 
not bo bewray^xl or kn()wn* seeing the party ia now dead 
and rid out of the way which only might have uttered and 
disclosed it. But if he chance to l>e taken and discrived, yet 
lo he irt in no more danger and jwijKiitly than if he had ctuii* 
mittiHl but single felony. Therefeuv w*hilea we go alH)ut 
with such cruelty to make thievesi afniid, we provoke them 
to kill good men. Now as touching this question, what 
punishment wcio more cornuiodiuus and belter: that truly 
in niy judgtnent is easier to Iw found than what punishment 
might Iw worse. For why should we doubt that to bo a 
good and a profitable way for the punishment of offenders 
which we know did in times jiast S4i long please the Romans, 
men ia the adininistmtion of a weal public most ex]>ert, 
20 jmlitic and cunning f Such tin among them wore convict of 
great and heinous ti'es|kasses, them they condemned into 
stone quarrios, and into mines to dig meUi, Ihei'e to bo kept 
in chains all Iho days of their life. But as concerning this 
matter, 1 allow the ordinance of no nation so well as that 
which I saw, whiles I travelled ahroad about the world, 
useil in Persia among the |)Goplo that commonly bo called 
the Polyloritcs. Whoso land is l>oth largo and ample, and 
also well and wittily governed : and the people in all con* 
dilions free and ruled by their ow'n law's, saving that they 
30 pay a yearly tribute to the groat king of Persia, But 
because they bo far from the sea, com(>assod and inclosed 
almost round about with high mountains, and do content 
UiemRoIvos with the fruits of their own land, which ia of 
itself very fertile and fruitful, for this cause neither they go 
to other countries, nor other come to them. And, according 
to the old custom of the land, they desire not to enlarge Uie 
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bounds of their domiiuon.s; and those that they have by 
reason of tlie high hills l>e easily defended ; and the tribute 
which they pay to their chief lord and king setteth theni 
quit and free from warfare. Thus their life is commodious 
rather than gallant, and may better be called happy or 
wealthy than notable or famous. For they be not known a.s 
much as by name, 1 6up})ose, saving only to their next 
neighlwurs and borderers. ITiey that in this land \>e 
attainted and convict of felony make re.stitution of that 
which they stole to the right owner, and not (a.s they do in 10 
otlier lands) to the king ; whom they think to have no more 
right to tho thief-stolen thing than the thief himself halli. 
But if the thing l>e lost or made away, then the value of it U 
paid of the good.s of such offenders, which else remaineth all 
whole to tlieir wives and children. And they themselve.s bo 
condemned to be common labourei-s, and, uiiles.i the theft ho 
very heinous, they be neither locked in prison nor fettered 
in gyves, but be untied and go at large, labouring in the 
common works. Tliey that refuse lalwur, or go slowly and 
slackly to their work, not only tied in chains, but also 20 
pricked forward with stripes. But being diligent about 
their work they live witliout check or ix-buke. Every night 
they be called in by name, and locked in their chambers. 
Beside their daily labour, their life is nolbing hard or 
incommodious. Their fare is indifferent good, borne at tho 
charges of the weal public, because they be common servants 
to tho commonwealth. But their charges in all places of the 
land is not borne alike. For in some parts that which is 
bestowed iijxin them is gathered of alms. And though that 
way be uncertain, yet the people bo so full of mercy and 30 
pity that none is found more profitable or plentiful. In 
some places certain lands be appointed hereunto, of tho 
revenues whereof they be maintained. And in some places 
every roan givetb a certain tribute for the same use and 
ptirpose. Again in some parts of the land these sen-ing- 
men (for so bo these condemned persons called) do no 
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work, ImjI a.^ every private man iieedcth lal>ourei's, 
so lie ioim ili luto tlie market |>Ia»'e ami there hirelli some of 
them for meat atid <lrink and a certain litnited wages by the 
liay, soTMowhat i*liea|Ki than he shunld hire a fii*c man. It 
is also lawful for them to clvistiso the shilh of these wrving- 
iiien with stri|)Os. By this means they never lack work, 
and besides the gaining of their meat and drink every ono 
of them hiingeth ilaily something into the coininou tiviiaury. 
All ami every one of them W ap]iatxdK*tl in one colour. 

10 Tlteir IknhIs l>e mrt polled or shaven, hut rounded a little 
alM>ve tlie ears. And the tip <»f the one ear is cut off. Every 
one of them may take meat atul drink of their fiieiuls, and 
also a i'oiit of their own cohuir; hut to receive money i9 
death, as well to the giver ;is to the rei'oiver. And no less 
jeojvirdy it is f<»r a fiee man to nwive immoy of a Rcrviiig- 
rnan for any manner of cause : and likewise for serving-men 
to t<»ucU wca|>ons. The serving-men of every sevcml shii'O 
l>c distinct and kmovn from other by tbeir several and 
distinet badges; which to cast away is death, as it is also to 
be si‘en out of the pi ccincl of tlieir own shire, or to talk with 
a scrving*umn of another shire. And it is no lew danger to 
them for* to intend to run away than to do it indeed. Yea 
nnd to conceal sm-h an enterprise in a serving-man it is 
death, in a fi'ce man servitude. Of the contrary j)art, to 
him tliat openeth and ntteivth such counsels bo dis^^oed 
large gifts: (o a free man a gix?at sum of money, to a 
sei ving inan fivcdoia : and to them Ingh forgiveness and 
fiardoii of lliat they were of counsel in that pi'ctonce. So 
that it can never \h* so giH)d for them to go forwai'cl in their 

•10 evil pur|Mtse as by repentance to turn back. This is the law 
and onlor in this l>ehalf, ns I have showwl you. Wherein 
what humanity is uscsl, how far it is from cruelty, and how 
commodious it is, you do plainly |x?rcoivc : forasnuich as tho 
on<l of their wi*ath and punishment intendeth nothing else 
but the destruction of vices and saving of men, with so 
using and ordering them that they cannot chooso but bo 
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good, and wJiat harm soever tliev did before, in ilje residue 
of their life to make amends for the same, Moreover it is 
so little feared that they should turn a^ain to theii* vicious 
conditions, that wayfaring men will for (heir safeguanl 
choose them to tlieir guides befoie any other, in every shire 
changing and taking new. For if they would commit 
lobkry, they have nothing about them nieta for that 
purpose. They may touch no weapons. Money foiiml 
about them sliould beti*ay the rolilwiy. They should be 
no sooner taken with the manner, but forthw ith they sliuuld 10 
be punished. Neither they can have any hofw at all to 
sciipo away by flying. For how should a man that in no 
})art of his apiKirel is like other nu*n fly privily and tin* 
known, unless lie would run away naked f Howbeit so also 
flying he should be discrived by the nmmling of his head, 
and hU ear-mark. But it is a tlnng to lie doubted, that 
they will lay their heads together, and conspit'e against the 
Weal public. No, no, 1 wairant yoit For tlie serving-nien 
of one shire nlone could never hop<* to bring to |ki.ss such an 
enterprise without soliciting, enticing and alluring the ‘J) 
serving-men of many other shii'cs Ut take their jKirUs. 
Which thing is to them so iiniSKSsible, that they may not 
as much as speak or talk together, or salute one another. 

No, it is not to Ikj thought that tliey w^ould make tlieir ow n 
c'ountryinen and companions of their counsel in such a 
matter, which they know well should be jeo|>jirdy U> the 
concealer thereof and great commodity and gocHlncHs to the 
oj^ener and detector of the same. Wberea.H on the other 
part there in none of them all hopeless or in dc*s|kair to 
I'ecover again his former estate of freedom, by bumble 30 
obedience, by |xitient sulfering and by giving good tokens 
and likelihood of himself, tliat he will ever after that live 
like u true and an honest man. For every year divers of 
them bo restored to their freedom through the conimenda* 
tion of their patience. 

When I had thus spoken, saying moreover that I could 

V I 
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>ro no oaust* wliy ih\'i rn'i}«T iiiml't not Ik* h;x(l in Hn^latnl 
willi innrli mo|e piofit tliaii tin* jnntii'C which Oie lawyer ho 
hiL'lily |»nii'^c(h Nav, inn>th the lawyer* this coiilil never W 
so stahliMliod in Kit^OaiKl* hut that it must nee^ls hrin^ t)ie 
Nvi*al I III hi ic into ^ivat jt'f»}Ku<iy an<] hu/;ir<l. Aru) as he was 
thus Halving, he shaktMl his heail and made a wry mouth, and 
si> he held his peace. And all that were there present with 
one aNseiit agreo<l to his saying. Well, <pioth the (Viitlinal, 
yet it were liard to judge without a priX)f whether this onier 
10 wemid do well belt* or no. But wlien the sentence of death 
IS given, if then the king should command execution to he 
defer ml and spared, and would prove this oixler and 
fashion, taking away t)ie ])iivilege.s of all sAhctuarie^—if 
tlien the pioof should declaiv the thing to be good and 
pn)Huhle, then it were well done that it were established; 
else llie condeiiincd and reprieved ]K*rsons may as >vell and 
as justly W put to death after tliis prtMif as when they were 
tii'st ciinX. Neither any jeo|iardy can in the inc^m s|)ace 
grow hercid. Yea, and iiiethinketh that these vagalNinda 
20 may very well Iw onleml after the wuiic fashion, agiiinst 
whom we have hitlierto made ko many laws, and so little 
pix'vailcd. 

When the (Viixlinal had thus said, then every man gave 
great pi*aiso to my siivings, which a little Iwfoi'o they had 
disallowed. But moat of all was esteemed that which wasS 
»|s»kiui of vagabonds, beenuso it waa the Cardinal's own 
a<I<Iiti<>n. I ciuinot tell whether it were \>€st to rehearse the 
communication that folhiwetl, for it was not very sad. But 
yet you shall hear it, for there was no evil in it, and partly 
3() it ijertaincd to the matter l>eforeaaid. Tlieix? chanced to 
stand by a certain jesting parasite, or scoffer, which would 
seem to resemble and counterfeit the fool. But ho did in 
such wise counterfeit that he was almost the very same 
indeed that ho lal>ouro<l to represent: ho so studied with 
wonls and savings brought forth so out of time and place to 
mako sport and move laughter, that he himself was oftener 
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laughed at than hifi jests were. Vet llie foolisli fellr>w 
hrougUt out now and then such inditFetmt and rcasonahlc 
that he made the proverb true which siitli : ]ie tliat 
shootetli oft at the last shall hit the iiiaik. So that vhcn 
one of the conipany said that through my conniMiiii<*ati<iM a 
good oixler was found for thieves, ami tliat the CaitliTial also 
had well provided for vagabonds, so that only rciiiaiue<l 
some g^xid provision to be made for tliem tliat tliixiugh sick* 
ness and age were fallen into jMweity, ami were bectune so 
ini{K>tent and unwieldy that they were not able to work f<‘r 10 
their living, Tuah (quoth he), let me alone w ith tliem ; you 
shall see me do well enough with them. For 1 had nither 
than any good that this kind of |>eoplc were driven ttoinc* 
where out of my night, they have eo sore ti'oubled me many 
times and oft> when they have with their lamenUble tcai*8 
begged money of me ; and yet they could never to my miml 
so tune their song that thereby they ever got of me one 
faithing. For evermore the one of these two chanced : 
either that 1 would not, or else that I could not, because 1 
had it not. Tlierefore now they be waxed wise. For when 20 
they see me go by, because they will not leeso their lal>our, 
they let me pass and nay not one word to me. So they look 
for nothing of me, no in good smith no more than if I were a 
priest, or a monk. Hut I will make a law tliat all Uicso 
beggars shall be distributed, and liestowed into houses of 
religion. Tlie men shall be made lay brethren, as they call 
them, and the women nuns. Hereat the Cardinal smiled 
and allowoti it in jest, yea and all the residue in good 
earnest. 

But a certain friar, graduate in divinity, took such pleasiiiv 30 
^nd delight in this jest of priests and monks, that he alsii, 
l>cing else a man of grisly and stern gravity, liegan merrily 
and wanUmly to jest and taunt. Nay, quoth he, you shall 
not so lie rid and desfiatchetl of Iwggars, utdess you make 
some provision also for us friars. Why, quoth the jester, 
that is dono^already, for tuy lord himself set a very good 
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ojdor for you wIumi Ijc ficrreeil that vagabonds should l>o 
kept stiait and set to work : for you lie the givatest and 
verii'Ht vagabonds that lie. This jtst also, when they niw 
llio C'aidinal not disjiiuve it, every man Untk it gladly, 
slaving oidy the fiiar. For he (and that no inai%el) living 
thus tonrhed on the <)uivk and hit on the gall, so fret, so 
fnnn'il and chafed at it, and wtia in such a mge, that lie 
could not refrain himself from chiding, scolding, tailing and 
I'cviling. Ho called the fellow riliahl, villain, javel, back- 
in biter, slanderer, and the cluld of |)eixliti<>n : citing theix^with 
toiriblc thi'catoningH out of holy scriptuix' Then the jesting 
sc<»tfer liogan to play the M'olfer indecHl, uTid verily he was 
g<iod at it, for ho could jilay a ]iart in that play, no man 
belter. I’alieiiU youi>elf, goes! master friar, 4|Uoth he, and 
be imt angry, for script tire saith : /u >/our fxuifncf flou ffmll 
funr i/our Aou/*, Then the friar (f<»r 1 wilt ndieai'so his own 
very words) No, g;illows wietch, I am not angry (ipiotli he) 
or at the leastwise I do not sin ; for the rsalmist saith : He 
i/oH ftfujn/y aar/ Mnt »4$(. Then lho(*nnlinal sjvike gently to 
2n the friar, and de^iixn) him to ipiiet himself. No my IotxI, 
rpioth he, I s|>eak not but of a g<MHl zcaX as I ought: for holy 
men hail a gtsKl 7A*a). W heir fore it is said : 7Vo* ^<ff of thy 
houee hoth fni^n rwt. Ami it is sung in the clnuvh : The 
^covurrn of //r/i;cus, tthtltM ht %re}\t ii^i into the houee of 0(xl^ 
fAt the zrttl of the hot A ; a.s jK'nulventuii) this scorning villain 
ribald shall f<vl. You do it (i|uoth the (^uxlinal) porchaneo 
of a g<HHl mind and atTection : but inethinkelh you slumld 
do, I cannot tell whether innio holily, eerles inoro wisely, if 
you w'ouhl not set your wit to a fwl’s wit, and with a UkA 
3(t take in hand a foolish c<uUentioii. No forsooth, my hml 
(ipioth ho) I should not do inoi'c wi.so]y. For Solomon tho 
wise saith : Amtctr a fool noymliny to his follyy like as I do 
now, and do show' liiiu the pit that ho shall fall into, if he 
take not heed. For if many scometw of Helizeus, w hich waa 
but one Imld man, fell tho zeal of the bald, how much more 
shall one Bcoroer ol many friars feel, among whom 1)C many 
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bald men ? And we have ai.-m ihe fx.jie’.-i bulls whereby ail 
that mock and Bcorii ns be excommunicato, suspended and 
acfiii-sed. The Cardinal, seeinjj that none end would la? 
made, sent away the jester by a privy Wk, and turned the 
coninninicsition to .another matter. Shortlv after, when he 
wa.s risen from the table, he went to hear hU suitoi-s, and so 
dismis,sed us. I/>f>k, Master More, with how long and tedious 
a tale I have kept you, which surely I would have l)cen 
a-shained to have done, but that you so earnestly desired me, 
and did after such a sort give ear unto it, .as though you 10 
would not that any fsarcel of that communication .should be 
left out. Which though I have done somewhat hiicfly, yet 
could I not choose hnt reheai-se it, for the judgment of them 
which, when they had improved and disallowed my sayings, 
yet incontinent, hearing the Cardinal allow them, did them¬ 
selves also approve the same : so impudently flattering him 
tliat they were nothing ashamed to admit, yea almost in 
g<yxl earnest, his jesu-r’s fimlish inventions, because that he 
himself hy smiling at then* did seem imt to disprove 
them. So that hereby you may right well i>erccive Low 20 
little the courtiers would regard and esU^em me and my 
sayings. 

I ensure you. Master Raphael, quoth I, I l<x)k great delcc- 
Ution in hearing you : all things that you said were 8iK)ken 
w) wittily and so ple-uuintly. Ami me thought myself to W 
in the meantime not only at home in my country, but also 
through the pleasant remembrance of the Cardinal, in whoso 
bouse I was l>n)ugbt up of a child, to wax a child again. 
And, friend iiapliael, though I did bear very great love 
towards you before, yet seeing you do so earnestly favour 30 
this man, you will not Wliovc how much my love towards 
you is now inereastxl. But yet, all this notwithsUnding, I 
can by no means change my mind, but that I must needs 
believe that you, if you l>e disposed and can find in your 
heart to follow some prince’s court, shall with your good 
counsels gi-eatly help and further the commonwealth. Whoi-o- 
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fare there is nothing more ajipertaining U> your duty, that i% 
to ^^ly, to the duty of a goo<I man. For whereas your Plato 
judgeth that weal publics shall by this means attain perfect 
felicity, either if philos4ipher8 bo kings, or else if kings give 
themselves to the study of philosophy, how far, I pray you, 
shall commonwealths then l>c from this felicity, if philosophers 
will vouclisiifc to instruct kings with their gocKl counsel ? 

They bo not so unkind (quoth he) but they would gladly 
do it, yea, many have done it already in books that they have 
HI ])ut forth, if kings and princes would Iw willing and ready 
to follow good counsel. But Plato doubtless did well fore¬ 
see, unless kings themselves would apply their minds to the 
study of philosophy, that else they would never tliotviughly 
allow the counsel of philosophei^ Ixung themselves bef(iix‘ 
even ftx)m their tender age iiifectesl, and (x>rrnpt with per- 
vei-se and evil opiniona. Which thing Plato himself provwl 
true in King Dionysius. If I should pixijmso io any king 
wholesome decrees, doing my endeavour to pluck out of hU 
mind the pernicious original causes of vice and naughtincHS, 
2o think you not that I should forthwith either be driven away 
or else made a laughing stock ? 

Well, suppose I were with the French king, and there 
sitting in his council, whiU« in that most secret cousultation, 
the king himself there iKuiig present in his own |)orHon, they 
l)cat their brains and seaah the very l>otU>iiis of their wits 
discuss by what craft and means the king may still keep 
Milan, and draw to him again fugitive Naples^ and then 
how to compiur the Venetians, and how to bring under his 
jurisdiction all Itnly; then how to win the dominion of 
30 Flanders, Bruliant, An<l of all Burgundy, with divers other 
lands whoso kingdoms he hath long ago in mind and purpose 
invaded. Here whiles one coimselleth to conclude a league 
of peace w*itli the Venetians, so long to endure aa shall bo 
thought meet and expedient for their piir|) 08 e, and to make 
them also of their counsel, yea, and Wsidcs that to give them 
pirt of the prey, which afterwanl, when they have brought 
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tbeir purpose 21 bout aft^r their own minds, they iiinv mpure 
and claim iigain ; another llnnketh Iwst to hire the (uMiiiiUjs; 
another would have the favour of tfic ^^wil^ers won 
money ; another's advice is to ap[ieasc the puissmt jxiwcr of 
the Emperor’s majesty with g<dd, Jis with a most phasint 
and acceptable hacrifice; whiles another givetli counsel to 
niJike peace witli the King of Aragon and to restore unto 
him his own kingdom of Navarre, as a full assurance <if 
|H';icc; another coinelh in with his five eggs, and adviselli 
U) h(K)k in the King of Oistile with some lifj|)e of 2 ilhnitv 10 
or allhiTice, and to bring to their pint certain peel's of his 
court for great [)ensfons ; w Idles they all sUy at the cluefest 
doubt of all, what to do in the meantime w iili England, and 
yet agree all in this, to make peace with the Eng1i^hnlen, 
and with most sure and strong Jxinds bind that weak 
and feeble fi iendship, so tlmt they must he called fi iends, 
and Inul in suspicion as eiieniit's: Jind that therefore the 
Scots must l>c had in a readine&s, as it wei*© in a standing, 
ready at all occasions, in aunters the Englishmen should stir 
never ho little, incontinent to set upon them : 2 iml moi-cover 20 
privily and seci'etly (for o|K»nly it may not be done by the 
truce that is Uken) privily therefore, 1 say, to make much of 
wane peer of England that is banished his country, which 
must claim title to the ciY)wn of the realm, and aftiirn 
himself just inheritor thereof, that by tliis subtle means 
they may hold to them the king, in whom eli«5 they have 
hut small tiust and affiance . . . here, I say, where so gre^it 
and high matters l)e in consultation, where so many noble 
and wise men crjunsel their king only Ui war, here if I silly 
man should rise up and will them to turn over the leaf and 30 
learn a new lesson, saying that my counsel is not to meddio 
with Italy, but to tarry still at home, and that the kingdom 
nf France alone is almost gre^itcr than that it may well be 
governed of one man, so that the king should not nce<l to 
study how to get more ; and (hen should propose unto them 
the decrees of the people that l)o called tlie Achoriens, which 
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1)0 over njfaiiisl the island of ri<»[)iA on iho south¬ 

east side. . . . 

Tlie.se AehorieriJi once made war in tlieir kind's (juarrol f(»r 
to get liiin another kirigdoui, which he laid claim unto, and 
advanced himself right inheritor to the crown thereof, hv 
the title of an old alliance. At the la.st when they had 
gr>tlen it, anti wiw that tlicy had even as iiiueli vexation and 
Irotihle in keeping it a.s they had in getting it, and that 
either their new com pit red suhjects by .si i miry ot.’ctsions 
|o were making tlaily insnrrt't'titms to rebel against them, or 
else that other eonntlien were continually witli divers 
inroads ami foraginga invading tliem, so that lliey were 
ever figliling either f<»r them or against them, ami never 
con hi break up their caiiijM : seeing themselves in the mean 
season pilletl ami iin[>overishe<l, their inonoy carriitl out of 
t)ie realm, their own men killed U> maintain the glory of 
another nation : when they liad no war, |>eare mdhing belter 
than war, by reason that their [icoplo in war had r<i imirotl 
themselves to corrupt ami wicked manners that they liad 
taken a delight ami pleasniv in nddiing and stealing : that 
through manslaughter they had gatheml holdness to inia- 
chief : that their laws were )iad in contempt, and nothing 
set by or icgaixlcd : that their king, lK*ing tnnibled with 
the cliarge and governance of two kingdmns, enuhl not nor 
was not able perfiH'tlv to discharge his office townixls thorn 
both : sceir»g again that all these evils and troubles were 
endless, at the last laid tlieir heads togetlicr and like faithful 
and loving subjects gave to their king free choice and liberty 
to keep still the ono of these two kingdoms, whether he 
3t» would, alleging that he was not able to keep Imth, ami that 
they were mo than might well l>e goveniecl of half a king, 
forasmiich as no man w'oiild Ik* content to take him for his 
muleteer that keepeth another man’s mules besides hi& So 
this good prince wa.H constrained to bo wntent with his old 
kingdom and to give over the ne>y to one of his friends; 
who .shortly after was violently driven out. 
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FurtherrMi>ro, if I should declare unto them that nil this 
busv pi'ej)arance to war, wln-iehy so many iiatioiM for his 
Bake should Iw l)ix>ut;ht into a tri»uble>ojiitf hui Iv-lnulv, 
when all Lis coffers were emptied, his tivasures wasted and 
his j>eople de.slioye<l, should at the length Ilirough Mune 
iiiischanee be in vain and to none elfect ; ainl that llieiefoje 
it were best for bim to content himself with his <iwn kuig- 
(loin <if France, as his foivfat hers and ju edecessois did before 
him; to make much of it, to enrich it ami to make it as 
flfmrinhing h.s he cotdd, to endeavour himself to )ove Iiis Id 
subjecU and again to be Ireloved of them, willingly to live 
with them, peaceably to govern tliem, ami with otbeu 
kii>gdoiiiH not to meddle, seeing that whicli he lialh already 
is even enough for him, yea and more than lie cm well turn 
him to—this mine advice. Master More, how think you it 
would l>e heard and Uken ? 

So God help me, not very thankfully, (pmth I. 

Well let us proceed then, quoth he. Siip|><>se tliat s<uno 
king and his council were togetlier whetting their wits and 
devising what subtle craft they might invent to enrich the '20 
king with groat treasures of money. Fiist one couriMdielli 
to raise and enhance the valuation of money when tlie king 
must pay any : and again to call down the value of coin to 
lens than it U worth wlien he must receive or gather any. 
For thus great Riiins shall t»c f^id w*ith a little money, a?id 
where little is due much shall W received. Anotlier coun- 
Bclleth U) feig?i war, that when under this colour and 
pretence the king hath gathered great abundance of money, 
he may, when it shall please him, make (H^ace with gieat 
solemnity and holy ceremonies, to blind the eyes of tlie |KMir 50 
commonalty, as taking pity and a>mpnssion forsooth upon 
man's blo(K], like a loving and a incroiful prince. Another 
puiUtth the king in remembrance of certain old and moth* 
eaten laws, that of long time have not been put in execution, 
which, l>ccausc no man can reiiicinl>cr that they were made, 
every man hath transgressed. The fines of these laws be 
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roiinsrlloth the kinp to r<yiMire : for thei'O w no way w) 
pn'fitaUle, n<jr more lionoiirahic, as the which hath a show 
and colour of justice. Another adviseth him to forbid many 
tljin^s under preat |>enaltic^ and finea, sj)ccially such things 
as is b)r the |KH»[)tc’s ])rof}i not [to] bo used, and afterward 
to dispose for money with them which by this pr<diibition 
sustain loss and damage. For by tliis means the favour of 
tlic people is won, and pn^fit riactli two ways. First by 
taking forfeits of tliein whom covetousness of gains hath 
10 broiiglit in <langer of this statute, and also by selling privi¬ 
leges ami licences which the l)etter that the prince is, 
forsooth, the dearer he scllcth them, as one that is loath to 
gmnt u> any private pi-son anything tliat is against the 
profit <»f his |KHiple ; and therefore may sell none but at an 
exi'cwling dear price. Another giveUi the king counsel to 
endanger unto his gnu'c the judges of the realm, that ho 
may have them ever on his side, and that they may in every 
matter dispute and I'ca.son for the king's right. Yen and 
further to caII them into his {Milac^ and to rccpiire them there 
2fl to argue and discuss his matters in his own presence. So 
tliei'o shall be no matter of his so opiily wnmg and unjust, 
wlicrein one or other of them, either Wcjiuse ho will have 
H(mjething to allege ami object, or that he is ashamed to say 
that which is said already, or else to pick a thank with his 
prince, will not fim! some hole open to set a snaro in, 
wherewith to Uke the contmry part in a trip. Thus, whiles 
the judges cannot agree among themscivea, reasoning and 
arguing of that which is plain enough and bringing the 
mafufest truth in doubt, in the mean season the king may 
30 take a fit occasion to understand the law as shall most make 
for his advantage, whereunto all other for shame or for fear 
will agree. Then the judges may l>e Iwld to pronounce on 
the king’s side. For he that givelh sentence for the king 
cannot l)o without a good excuse. For it shall bo sufficient 
for him to have equity on his part, or the Iwre woixls of the 
law, or a writhen and wrested understanding of the same, 
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or else (which with good and just judges is of givaler force 
than all laws be) the king^s indisputable prerogative. To 
conclude, all tlie councillors agree and consent bigether with 
the rich Craasus, that no abundance of gold can be siUlicient 
for a prince, which imist keep and JuainUin an army ; 
furthermore tliat a king, though he would, can do nothing 
unjustly ; for all that all men have, vea also the men them* 
fielve.s, l)ea!l his: and that every man haili so mucli of liis 
own as the king^s gentleness hath not taken from Innt : and 
that it shall l>e most for the king's advantage that his sub- \(\ 
jecta have very little or nothing in their jio.ssessioii, ;is whose 
safeguard doth herein consist that his jjcople do not wax 
wanton and wealthy through riches ami lil>eity, because 
where these things be, theie men be not wont jwtiently to 
o}>ey hard, unjust, and unlawful commandments; wliereas 
on the other part need and |>overty doth hold down and 
keep under stout courages, and maketh them patient |H>r. 
force, taking from them bold «and rebelling stomachs. 

Here again, if I should rise up and lx>ldly affirm that all 
these counsels be to the king dishonour and ropnwich. whose oy 
honour and vsafety is more and rather siipjH>i*te<l and upholdcn 
by the wealth and riches of his people than by his own irea* 
siircs : and if I should declai'c that the commonalty chucjseth 
their king for their ow n sake and not for his sake, U) the 
intent that through his laiwur and study they might all live 
wealthily, safe from wrongs and injuries, and that tlierefore 
the king ought to take more care for the wealth of his |K*ople 
than for his own wealth, even as the office and duty of a 
shepherd is, in that he is a shepherd, to feed his sheep rather 
than himself. For as touching this, that they think the ,T0 
defence and maintenance of peace to consist in the p<iverty 
of the people, the thing itself showeth that they bo far out 
of the way. For where shall a man find more wmngling, 
quarrelling, brawling and chiding, than among beggai's? 
Wio l)e more desirous of new mutations and alteiwtions 
than they that lie not content with the present state of their 
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]ifv 1 Or finally, who bo bolder stoiiiaoliod to bring uU in a 
linrly-burly {thereby trusting U> get srune windfall) than 
they that liave now nothing to lose? And if any king were 
so small? iTganlcd and so lightly esteemed, yea so l>chatcd 
of his subjects, that other ways he could not keep them in 
awe. but only by open wix>nB8, by ]x>lliiig ami shaving, and 
by bringing them to l)ogg«ary, surely it were l>etlcr for him 
to forsake his kingdom than to h<»ld it by this moans, wheix‘- 
by, though tlio name of a king Ih‘ kept, yet tlie majesty is 
10 lost For it i$ against the dignity of a king to have rule 
over beggai's. hut mther over rich and wealthy men. Of 
this mind was the hardy and coumgeo\is Faliricius, when 
he said that he had I'ather he a ruler of rich men, than l>o 
rich himself. And verily one man to live in pleiisure and 
wealth, whiles all other weep and Riuart for it, that is the 
]>art. not of a king, but of a jaihu*. To be short, as he is a 
bH)lish physician that cannot cuix> his ivaieiiFs disease unless 
he cast him in another sickm^ss, so ho that cannot amend the 
lives of his subject but by Uking from them the wealth and 
2 (> coiniiiodity of life, he must ncinls grant that ho knoweth not 
the feat how to govern men. But lot him rather amend his 
own life, renounce unhonest pleasures and foraako pride. 
For these l>o the chief vices that cause him to run in the 
contoiupt or hatred of his ptmpio. Let him live of his own, 
hurting no man. I^t him do cost not above his power. 
Ix»t him rest min wickoilness. Lot him prevent vicea, and 
take away the occasions of ofTeiices by well ordering his sub* 
jccls, and not by sufTering wiekiMlness to increaso, afterward 
to be punishe<l. Let him not be too hasty in calling again 
Si) laws which a cusUmi hath abrngatcil, specially such as have 
been long forgotten, and never lacked nor needed. And lot 
him never under the cK»ak and pretence of transgression 
take such fines and forfeits, as no Judge will snfler a private 
|)erson to take, as unjust and full of guile. 

Hem if I should bring forth before them the law of the 
Mneariens, which be not far disUmtfrom Utopia . . . , whoso 
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king the day of liis coronation is Ixmiid hy a s.,lfiun oatli that 
he sliall neverat anytime have in liis t ivasiux- above a thoii.sand 
puiiiul.s of gold nr silver. Tln-y any a vcrv sjood king, whiih 
took more care for the wcaltii and coniiiMKlity of his c.iunti v 
than for the enriching of himself, made this law to he a stoji 
and a bar to kings fiom heaping and hoarding up so nincli 
money an might imisncii.sli theii |H-oplo. For he f(4*eKJnv 
tlial this sum of treoduro wouhl Hiifticc to t tlie kiiip 

in battle ay^ainst hin own })eojile, if thov shouhl rhanc-^' t<i 
r«l>el, anj also to maintain liis wai-s a^^ainst the invasions o( 10 
his foivign enemies. Again, lie* jKUceivod tin.* slock 
of money to l>e too little and insnftirifnt to enenurago ami 
enable him wrongfully to take away olljer inei> s gofxU ; 
which was the chief cause why tl»e law was made. Another 
ctiUHc was this. lie thought that hy this |ji i»vision his })eoj)le 
should not lack money, wherewith to maintain their daily 
^KX'upying and chaffer. And seeing tlie king couhl not ch<H»se 
but lay out and Ix'.stow all that came in al>ove tlie prescript 
sum of Ills stmk, he thought he would seek no ocHTisions 
do Lis subjects injury. Such a king shall l>e feared of evil >{) 
men and loved of gmxl men. These and such other iiifornia- 
tioijH if I sliould use among men wliolly inclined and given 

to the contrary p.art, how deaf liearers think you should 1 
have ? 

Uenf hearent doubtless (<{uoth I) and in good faitli no 
marvel. And to lie plain with you, truly I canuot allow that 
stich corninuniaition shall lie uscxl, or such counsel given, as 
>'eu lie sure shall never lx* reganled nor received. For liow 
tan so fttninge iiifoiniations be profitable, or how cun they 
lx? Ix*aten into their he.'ula whose minds lx> alicady prevented ;W) 
with clean contrary |>ersiiasions ? This school philosophy is 
unpleasant among friends in familiar comniunic;itiotn but 
in the councils of kings, where great tnattei's l>o debiited and 
r^^^>ne<l with great authority, these things have no place. 

Tliat is it which I meant (quoth he) wlien I said phi]o.sophy 
ba^l no place among kings. 
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Iiulecd (ipiotli I) ihh scht>ol pliilosophy hath not, x^hich 
tliiiiketh all things meet for every place. But there is 
another philosophy more civil, which knoweth, as yo would 
say, her own stage, and thereafter ordering and behaving 
het'solf in the play that she hath in hand playeth her part 
accordingly with comeliness, uttering nothing out of duo 
order an<l fashion. And this is the philosophy tliat you 
must use. Or else, whiles a comeily of Plautus is playing 
and the vile bondmen scoffing and thtfing among theinselvea, 
10 if you should suddenly come up<m the stage in a philosopher's 
apparel, and rehearse out of OcUvia the place wherein Seneca 
(lisputetli with Nero, had it not l>een belter for you to have 
idaycd the dumb person, than by rehearsing that which 
served neither for the time nor place to have tnado such a 
tragical comedy or gallymalfiuy ? For by bringing in otlier 
stutf that nothing appertaineth to the present mat'er you 
must nee<)s mar and pervert the play that is in hand, rhough 
the stuff that you bring be inueh belter. What |wart soever 
you have taken upou you, play that as well as you can and 
20 make tho iKyst of it; and do not therefore disturfi and bring 
out of order tho whole n»atter bocauso that another, which is 
merrier and l>ett€r, cometh to your remembrance. So the 
case sUndeth in a eonnuonwealth, and so it is in thoconsulta* 
tions of kings and princes. If evil opinions and naughty 
peimiasioiis ciimot be utterly and quite plucked out of their 
hearts, if you cannot^ even os you would, remedy vices which 
use and custom hath confinned, yet for this cause you must 
not leave and forsake tho commonwealth ; you must not for* 
sake tho ship in a tempest liocausc you cannot rule and keep 
30 dowm tho winds. No, nor you must not labour to drive into 
their heads new and strange informations, which you know 
well shall bo nothing regarded with them that l>e of clean 
contmry minds. But you must with a crafty wile and a 
subtle train study and endeavour yourself, os much as in you 
lieth, to handle the matter wittily and handsomely for tho 
purpi^c, and that which you cannot turn to good, so to older 
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it that it be not very bad. For it is not possible for ail 
things to Ih? well, unless all men were goc>d. Which 1 think 
will not Ije yet these goo<l many years. 

By this means (quoth he) fiotliiiig else will l)e hnujght to 
|)aa8 but, while that 1 go alamt to remedy the tnadness r»f 
othei's, I should be even as mad ^ they. For if I would 
8 f>eak such things that bo true, I tiiusl needs speak hucIi 
things; but as for to speak false things, whetliei that be a 
pliilosopJiei‘'8 part or no I cannot tell; truly it is not my 
jait. Howlieit, this coiniuunicatiou of mine, though ])er- 10 
adventui'c it may seem unpleasant to them, yet can I not see 
why it should seem strange or frxiHshly new-fangled. If so 
be that I should s|>eiik those things that Plato feignelli in 
his weal public, or that the Utopians do in theirs, these 
things tiiough they were (as they be indeed) better, yet tliey 
Knight seem sj)oken out of place. Forasmuch as heie amongst 
us every mao hath his |xissessioiis several to himself, and 
there all things bo common. 

But what was in iny cODimunicatiori containe<l that miglit 
not and ought not in any place to be spoken—saving tliat to A) 
them which have thoroughly decreed and determines! w-illj 
themsclvcH to run beadlongs the contrary way, it cannot l>c 
?icceptable and pleasant, because it calletli tliem Wk and 
showelb them the jeopanlicss? Verily if all things that evil 
and vicious inanneni have caused to seem inconvenient and 
nought should be refused, as things unmeet and reproachful, 
then we must among Christian people wink at the most part 
of all those things which Chnst taught us, and so strictly 
forbade them to Iw winked at that those things also which 
he whispered in the cars of hia disciples lie comtimndcKl to 30 
l>o proclaimed in open houses. And yet the most jwrt of 
them ia more dissident from the manners of the world 
nowadays than my communication was. But preachers, sly 
and wily men, following your counsel (as I sup]x>seX because 
they saw men evil willing to frame their manners to Clirist^s 
rule, they have wrested and wried liis doctrine, and like a 
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I ‘ilr of Iracl h.'ivo ap|>li(‘<I il U> men’s ni.innei*H, that hy sonic 
means at the leastways they niijjlit a^iw U>gether. Whereby 
I cannot see \shat p*K»il they have done, hut llial men may 
nu>ie sickcrly he evil. And I truly should pi-evail even as 
little Ml kings' o Ml noils. For either 1 must say other way 3 
than they siiy, and then I were as good to say nothing, or 
else I must s^iy the siMiie that they say and (as Milio wiith in 
Tore me) help to further their madness. For that crafty wile 
amt subtle ti'ain of youi'S, I cannot |H*roeive to what piM |H»HO 
In it serveth, wherewith you w*ouhl have me to study atid 
endeavour myself, if all things (nnnnt Ik* made g^HMl, yet to 
handle them wittily and handsomely for the pur]Kme that as 
far forth as is |sxssihle they may not lie* very evil. For then* 
is no plaix? to dissoniblo in. nor to wink in. Nnnglily 
I'ouiHels iiMHt he o|H*iily allowed and very |K*Mtilent decrees 
must Ik* a]iptoved. lie Nhall Ik* conntn) w*om* than n spy, 
yea almo.st xsevil as a ti^itor, that with a faint heart doth 
praise evil ainl noisome deciiH*s. 

Moreover a man cati have no <H'casion to do giHal chancing 

2t» into the r<unpany of them whii h will sooner jierveii a giKnl 

man than Ik* made gixnl themselves ; thnuigh w'hoae evil 

com|uiny ho shall Ik* marml, nr else if he it*main goo<l and 

inmneiit. vet tiu* wuek(*<lnc.ss and folly of others shall Ik* 
* • • 

imputed to him ami laid in his luvk. 8o that it is im|Hissihle 

witli that crafty wile and subtle train to turn anything to 

better. Whetefoiv IMato by a giKHlly similitude declai‘«*th 

w'hv wise men refinin to iiu*d<ilc in the cstmnmnweaUh. 
% 

Fur when they sec the jH«oplc swarm into tin* strcel^^ and 
daily wet to the skin with rain, and yet cannot |>ersuade 
them to go out of the rain and to hike their houses, knowing 
WK*ll that if they should go out to them, they should nothing 
prevail nor win aught by )t> hut with tlieni ho w*et also in 
the min, they do keep themselves within their houses, being 
content that they l»e Mife thcn)selvc.s, seeing they ainnot 
rc’me<ly the folly of the people. How belt doubtless, Master 
More (to sjieak truly ns my mind giveth mo) whore 
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po<w<?A9iona be private, whei« money beai-efh all the stroke, 
it is hard and almost iiii{H>ssjblo that there the weal public 
may justly 1« govenied and prosperously flourish. Unless 
you think thus: that justice is there execute*! wliere all 
things come into the liands of evil men ; or that pro.s- 
pority thei-e floviiisheth where all is divided among a 
few; which few neverthele.s3 do not lead their lives 
very wealthily, and the re.sidue live miseiably, wretchedly 
and beggarly. 

Wherefore when I consider with myself and weigh in my 10 
mind the wise and gwlly ordijiances of the Utopian-s among 
whom with very few laws all things be so well and wealthily 
ordered that virtue is had in price and estimation, and yet, 
all things lajing there common, every man hath abundance 
of everything ; again on the other |mi1, when I coniiwie 
with them >u> iiiaiiy nations ever making new laws, yet none 
of them all well and siifhciently furni.dicd with laws ; whore 
every man calleth that he hath g«»ttcii his own projx-r and 
jji'ivate gfwiLs ; wlieit* so many new laws daily made be m.t 
sufheient for every man to enjoy, defend, and know fi-om ‘20 
another man's that which he calleth liLs own (which thing 
tlio inflnitc controversic.s in the law, daily rising, never to be 
ended, plainly dwiare to l»e true)—these thiiig.s 1 say, when 
I consider with myself, I hold well with Plato, and do 
nothing marvel that he would make no laws for them that 
refused those laws whereby all men should have and enjoy 
equal portions of wwilths and c<iinm<M)ities. For tlic wise 
man did easily forc'see this to be the one and only way to 
the wealth of a commonalty, if equality of all things should 
l)e brought in and stablished ; whicli I think i.s not ]Hi.ssible 30 
to l>e observed where every man’s goo*ls be projK-r and 
peculiar to himself. F'or where every man under certain 
titles and pretences draweth and pluckcth to himself as 
niuch as he can, so that a few divide among themselves all 
the whole riches, Ih* there never so much abundance and 
store, thoi-e to the residue is left lack and {mverty. And 

c 0 
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for 0u» most part it chanccth that this latter sort is moro 
worthy to enjoy that state of wealth than the other l)e, 
Because the rich men l>e covetous, crafty and unprofitable. 
On the other part the poor be lowly, simple, and by their 
daily labour more profitable to the couimonwealth than to 
themselves. 

Thus I do fully persuade myself that no equal and just 
distribution of things can be niadc, nor that {lerfect 
wealth shall ever l>e among men, unless this propriety bo 
10 exiled and banished. But so long as it shall continue, so 
long shall remain among the most and l>est ]>art of men 
the lieavy and inevitable buixlen of poverty and wrclche<b 
ness ; which, as I grant that it may be somewhat cAse<l, 
HO 1 utterly deny that it can wholly be taken away. For 
if there wore a statute made that no man should {x^sscss 
above a certain measure of ground, and that no man 
shouhl have in his sUx'k ulMtvo a prescript and ap|>ointe<] 
sum of money ; if it wore by certain laws decrecnl that 
neither the king should W of too gn^at power, neither the 
20 |H*oplo too haughty and wealthy, and that offices should 
not bo obtained by inorxiinato suit, or by bribes and 
gifts—that they should neither l>o Ixmglit nor sold, nor 
that it should be needful for the officers to Iw at any cost 
or charge in their offices (for so occasion is given to them 
by fraud and ravin to gather up their money again, and 
by t'cason of gifts and bribes the offices bo given to rich 
men, which should rather have l)een executed of wise 
nien)-*by such laws, I say, like as sick ImxUos that be 
desperate and )iast cure bo wont with continual good 
30 cherishing to l>o kept and botched up for a time, so these 
evils also might be lightened and mitigated. But that 
they may be perfectly cured, and brought to a good and 
^upright state, it is not to be hoped for whiles every man 
is master of his own to himself. Yea, and whiles you go 
almut to do your cure of one i»art, you shall make bigger 
the sore of arother jiart ; so the help of one causetb 
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another's barm, forasmuch as nothiug can be given to any 
one unless it be taken fixuu another. 

But I am of a conliary opinion, quoth I ; for metljinkelh 
that men shall never there live wealthily where all things 
l)e common. For how can there be abundance gfKxls> 
or of anything, where every man withdraweth bis hand 
from labour? Whom the regard of his own gains driveth 
not to work, hut the hope that he hath in other men's 
travails inaketh him slothful. Then, when tliey he pricked 
with jjoverty, and yet no man can by any law or right 10 
defend that for his own which he hath gotten with the 
lab<iur of his own hands, shall not there of necessity be 
continual sedition and blfxKlshedT Si)ecially the authority 
and reverence of magistrates licing taken away, which, 
W'liat place it may have with such men among whom is 
no ditference, I cannot devise. 

1 marvel not (quoth he) that you be of this opinion. 
For you conceive in your mind either none at all, or else 
a very false image and similitude of this thing. Bui if 
you had l)cen with me in Utopia and had presently seen 20 
Ihrir fashions and laws, as I did, which lived there five 
yesux and more, and would never have come thence hut 
only to make that new land known here, then doiibtlesH 
you would grant that you never saw people well oitlered, 
but only there. 

Surely (quoth Master Peter) it shall be liaitl for you to 
make ino believe that there is )>etter order in that now 
land than is here in these countries, that we know. For 
good wits be as well here as there; and I think our 
commonwealth bo ancienter than theirs; wherein long use 30 
and experience hath found out many things commodious 
for man's life, l>esides that many things here among us 
have been found by chance, which no wit could ever have 
devised. 

As touching the ancientness (quoth he) of commonwealths, 
then you might better judge, if you bad read the histories 
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and cluoiiick:* of that land, which if wo may l>elicvc, cities 
were there bef*)re men were here. Now wliat thing soever 
hitherto hy wit hath l>cen dcviTOl or found by chance, that 
might l>e a« well thei'c as hero. But I think verily, though 
it were ho that we dnl jxihs them in wit, yot in study, in 
tnivail, and in labour^ome endeavour they far pjuw ua. 
For {aa their ohroniclea testify) l)ofore niir arrival theie 
they never hcanl anything of ns, whom they call the ultra- 
e<jaiiKK'tials, saving that once a)>out 1200 years ago a certain 
10 ship was lost by the Isl© of Utopia, which waa driven 
thither hy tom{)cat. rertain Homans and Kgypliana were 
ni.at on land. Which after that never went thence. Mark 
now what profit they to<ik of this one occasion through 
diligeni"e and earnest travail. There wan no craft nor 
Hcience within the empire of Rome, whereof any profit 
could rise, but they either learned it of these strangers 
or ekse of them taking oi'i^asion to search f<»r it, found it 
out. So great pmfit wits it to them that ever any went 
thither fnun hence. But if any like chance l>cforo this 
•in hath brought any man from thence hither, that is as quite 
out of remeinbiwnce, as this also jicrchancc in time to come 
shall bo forgotten, that ever I was there. And like as 
they quickly, alnnwt at tbo first meeting, made tlieir own 
whatsoever is among us wealthily devised, ao 1 suppose 
it would Ik? long l>eforo wo would loceivu anything that 
among them is bettor instituted than anumg us. And this 
I supjK^an is the chief cause why their common wealths be 
wiselier govcniwl, and do flourish in more wealth than oum, 
though wo neither in wit nor radios lie their inferiom. 

;Mi niei'efoi'o gentle Master Baphael (quoth I) I pray you 
and beseech you describe unto ua tbo island. And study 
not to 1)0 abort, but declare largely in oixlor their grounds, 
their rivers, their cities, their people, their niannera, their 
nrdinnncoa, their laws, and to l»o ahort, all things that 
you aliall think us desirous to know. And you shall think 
ua desirous to know whatsoever wo know' not yet 
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Thero is iiotliii)^ (quoth ho) tluU I will i\o ^hulli^T. Ki^r 
all (ho.'H^ thinpi I have fiosh in iniiKl. ihit tin* matter 
reqiiiroth leisut'e. 

I>ot us go in (hercfui'e (quoth I) to (iiiiner ; uftciMuni 
we will W:4U>w the time at our ploosuixv 

CVjntont, he ; Ik* it* 

So we went in and dineil. When diniu-r was ilone, we 
came into the siune place ag;iin and sat us down u]H»n the 
same bench, commanding mir servants that no man should 
titmhle us. Then I and Master Peter (iiles desimi Ma>tei 10 
Ihipliacl to perform his promise. He theixfon* saving us 
desiixms and willing to hearken to him, when he had sit 
still and {Kiiise<l a little while^ musing and bethinking 
himself, thus he began to speak. 


TUii f:>*d or riit rihst nooK, 
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prcActJco among the living of the apirita of the di«4l. Soothsay- 
iiig% and auguries tlesiiised. but iniraeles revered. The life cou- 
tetoplativc and the life active Twu aecta of those who devoto 
them^eUca to go***! works; the one (the wistr) celd^te aud 
vegohirian, the other (the holier) not w. It is not one to l»o wise 
and giKxl. Such religious men called liuthrcscaa. The priests. 
K^comnniideation, Women priests. Tho majesty and pro- 
cdnincnce of priests and the small number; hut with us what 
a multitude of them! PriesU on l«ttlcHelil. Uolv clavs. 
The churches of iliin light, and the reason why. No images in 
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adrnirAhlc a cominonwealth where, though no man hsth any 
pfivAto pos^s«ion, yet every man is truly rich, nor need l«o 
aiiKious for those he loveth! Where, besides this, there ia 
prcivinion for those who can no longer work ! With such com¬ 
monwealth who dare rom|»are thn«o nations among whom idle 
gentlemen, or the priMluc4*rs of unnecessary luiuries, have ease 
and riches, while the true workers, who prtKluco what is 
ueeesssry for th<* commonweaUh, have so wretched and miser- 
ahlo a life that the condition of tho Inliouririg h«'asts may seem 
much better? How unjust to thus |tainper tho idle and useless, 
arid lo defraud and ungratefully aliandon to a destitute old ago 
those without whose lalmurs no commonwealth were ahio to 
endure one year ! And this is given the name of justice, yea 
and that by force of law ? Such laws merely devices of the rich 
conspired together to oppress the |>oor. Tho in numerable evils 
caused by *I.ady Money/ and hv that beast—that hell*seq«ent 
and mother of all mischief—pride, llytliloday ends his talc. 
Briuf coDiiiivut by Mure. 
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CmrnnnkaHou of Ilapluul //yAWoy conreruing tlio 
best suite of a coinmoiiwealtb, eoiUaiiiiiij; tlu' 
description of Uu>pia, witli a Inrgc decluiatioii of 
the politic govenimcnt and of all the good laws 
and ordei's of the &unc Island. 

The iKiand of Utopia conUiincth in breadth in tho middle 
fxirt of it (for tliere it U broadest) two linndi'ed nules. 
Which breadth contiTiueth through tlie most jKirt <»f the 
laruh saving that by little and little it cometli in and waxetli 
narrower towards l>ot)i the ends ; whidi, fetcliiiig alxjut a 
circuit or compass of five hundn>d miles, do fashion (he 
whole island like U> (he new moon. Between tliese two 
conieiii the sea runneth in, dividing them asnmier by the 
disUincc of eleven miles or (hei'ealmuts, and there snr* 
niounteth inU) a largo and wide sea, which by reason tliat 10 
the land on evei*y side com|KLHsetl) it about and shclteixali it 
from the winds is not it)ugh, nor iiioiinteth not with great 
waves, but uliiKMt floweth quietly, not inueli unlike a grvat 
standing poo), and inaketh welbnigh all the sjnee within the 
Wily of the land in manner of a haven, and to the grvat 
cornmwlity of the inhabiUnU rcceivetli in ships towaitls 
every par t of the lainl. The forefrontii or fi<uiliei-« of tljo 
two cornet's, what with foi-ds and slielves, and what M*ith 
rocks W very jeo{>ardous and dangerous. In the middle 
distance Wtween them both stamleth up alxivo the water a 20 
great rock, which theiefot'e is notliing |>crilous bemuse it is 
in sight. U|><m the Wp of this rock is a fair and a strong 
tower huildcd, which they hold with a gnrnson of men. 
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Other r<M'ks ilicre l>c hid under the water, which 

thcn'fevc he dangerous. The channels ho known only to 
theinKelveA. And theivfore it seldom chanccth that any 
unless ho he (;uided hy an Vt<»jiian, can come into 
thin haven. Insomuch that they themselves o>uld scnrc-elv 
enter with*>iit j«*<»|>aidy, hut that their way is directed and 
riileil hy certain landmarks standing on the shore. By 
turning, tianshiting, and ixunovin^ these marks into other 
phiecs tliey may destroy their enemies' navie.s he they never 
iO so many. The outside or utter circuit of (lie land is also 
full of havens, hut the landing is so surely femed, wlmt hy 
natun‘ and whal hy workmanship of man's hand, that a few 
defenders may drive Kick many arinie.s., 

Howheit, as they say and as the fashion of the plai'c 
itself doth (Kirtly show, it was not ever cx>m[KissiHl alsiut with 
the sea. Hut Kin^ Utopus> whose name as <s)miuen>r the 
island U^areth (for In^foro his time it was called Ahmxa)— 
which also hronght the rudo and w*il<t {H^iplc to that 
excxdlent ix'rft'ction in all ^cmkI fashi(»ns, humanity, and 
2() civil i;ontleneAs, wliorein they now go beyond all tlie jieoplo 
of the world—oven at his first arriving and entering u|x>n 
the land, forthwith obtaining the victory, causi.xl fifteen 
miles s|tace of uplandish gixtund, where the sea had no 
|Nissage, to ho cut and digginl up, and so brought the sea 
round alsmt the land. lie set to this work not only tho 
inhabitfinU of the island (liecaiisc they should not think 
it <lonc in contumely and despite) )mt also all his ow*n 
sold lei's. Thus tho work, being divide<l into so great a 
nuiiilier of workmen, was with excetnling marvellous sjiet'd 
3d dosjiatchcd. Insomuch that tho Isuxlenu's, which at tho 
first began Ui mock and to jest at thU vain enter|msis 
then turned thoir derision to marx'el at the success, and 
Ui fear. 

There Iw in tho island fifty-four largo and fair cities, or 
slui'c towns, agreeing all together in one tongue, in like 
mauners, institutions and laws. They ho all act and situate 
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alike, and in all points fa:»hi<>ned alike, as farforth as the 
place or plot sutferelli. 

Of these cities they that be nighest together be twenty- 
four miles asunder. Again, there U none of tliem disUuit 
from the next above one day^s journey afoot. There come 
yearly to Ainaurote out of every city three old men wise 
and well experienced, there to enti'eat and debate of the 
common mattei's of tlie land. For this city (liecause it 
sUindeth just in the midst of the island, and is therefore 
most meet for the ainl>assadors of all jwrt.s of the realm) 10 
Ls biken for the chief and head city. The piveinrt.s and 
bounds of the shires be so cominCKliouKly ap|>ointed out and 
set forth for the cities, tliat none of them all hath of any 
side less than twenty miles of giound, and of some sicle also 
much more, as of that jiart where the cities Ik* of farther 
distance asunder. None of the cities desire to enlarge the 
bounds and limits of their shires ; for they count ihemselves 
rather the good husbands than the owners of their lands. 

Tliey have in the country in all parts of the shire houses 
or farms builded, well appointed and furnished with all 20 
ftoi-U of instruments and tools belonging to husbandry. 
Tliese houses be inhabited of the citizens, which come thither 
to dwell by course. No household or farm in the country 
hath fewer than forty |>er»ons, men and women, l)esideB two 
bondmen, which be all under the rule and order of tin* good 
man and the goo<l wife of the house, being lK>th very sage, 
discreet and ancient persons. And ei-ery thirty farms or 
families have one head ruler, which is calltKl a phylarch, )>eing 
as it were a head bailitf. Out of every one of these families 
or fanns cometh every year into the city tw'euty pei*son8 30 
which liave continued two years before in the country. In 
their place so many fresh be sent thither out of the city, who 
of them that have been there a year already, and be there¬ 
fore expert and cunning in husbandry, shall l>o instructed 
and taught. And they the next year shall teach other. 
HiU order is usc<l for fear that either scarceness of victuals, 
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or likt* huMviniDrxlil w sliouKl cliAnco tlimugh lark 

of kno\s if llu*y shoiikl be alto^H»tlu*r new ntid fre.sh and 

nnoxiKTt Ilk lin^bandi V. This manner and fashinii yearly 
e}iuni;ii);f and renewing the *>ccu{Hoi's of husbandry, though 
it bo Kc.lruni and msliHuably nscil, to tlie intent that no man 
shall be eonstraiiied n^iinst Iiis will to continne long in that 
hanl ahtl sharji kind nf life, yet many of them liavc siieli a 
)»leasiiie and delight in hnsKandiy, tliat they obtain a longer 
sjKue of years. Tlieso husKuidrnen pic High and till tho 
lU gtoimd, and bived up rattle, and pi<»vi<le and make ready 
wiMsI, wliirh they (any to the eily either by land or by 
water, as they may most (SHiveiiienlly. 'flioy bring uj) a great 
mnltitude at jiullen, and tliat by a marvellons jKiUey. Kor 
the liens do not sit upon the eggs ; but by kwpiiig them in 
a eertain ecpial heat they bring life into them, and hatch 
them. Tlie chiekeiis, as A4 m>ii as tliey Iw come nut of the 
shell, follow men and wonn n instead of the hens. 

They luiiig up very fe>v loHse^ mu* m>ne but very fien'O 
ones ; and that for none other use c»r ))HrjH»se but <Hily to 
2o ('xoivise their youth in riding and feaU of arms. For oxen 
1*0 [Hit to all the lalsHir of |>l<Highing and dniwiug ; winch 
tiiey giant to be not so good as horses at a sudden brunt and 
(as wc say) at a dead lift, but yet they hold opinion that 
oxen will abide and HiitFcr much more lalMuir, {wiin and Imixb 
ness, than hoises will. j\iu\ tiiey think that oxen Iw not in 
danger and subject unto so timny diseases, and that they 
be kejil and mainbiiued with much IcsSs cost and charge ; and 
finally that they Itc gcnnl for meat, when tliey be jklhI lalxkur. 

They sow corn cuily for bii^ad. For their drink is either 
3li wine made of grnjies, or else of apples or {wai's, or else it is 
clear water, and many times mead made of honey or liquorice 
s^ntden in water ; f<»r thereof tliey have great etot'c. And 
though th(»y know certainly (for they know it perfectly 
indeed) haw‘ much vietmils the city with the whole country 
or shire round about it doth s|>cnd, yet they sow uiiich moi'O 
corn, and brectl up much more cattle, than sorveth for their 
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own use, parting t)ie overplns among tlieir iKuxU i eix Wlial- 
«f>ever rieces.s;uy things Ik> lacking in tlic coiinliy. all M,ch 
Sturt' they fetch out of the city, where without any exchange 
they easily o]«Uun it of t)ie magLsti-ates (.f the citv. For 
every month many of them go inu) the city on the holv .lav. 
When their harvest .lay draweth near and is at han.l', U.tm 
the phylarchs, which be tlie head ofticeis and luiilitfs of 
hua1«mdry. sen.) word t.j tlie magistnites of the city what 
miniljer of lianest men is iiee.iful to Ik- .sent to lliem out of 
tlie city. The which company of harvc.st men, K-ing readv 10 
at the .Uy appointed, almost in one fair day despatcheth all 
the harvc.<4t work. 


n. 

Of the Cities and immelv of Amamote. 

A.s for their cities, whaao knoweth one of them knoweth 
them all : they he all so like one to aimlher ms farforth an 
the nature of the place permitteth. I will descrilH* theivfoi-e 
tx) you one or other of them, f.ir it skilleth not gieaily 
which; hut which iwthcr than Amaurole? Of them ail 
this is the woi thicst and of most dignity. For the resi.luu 
knowledge it for the head city, iKcause there is the council- 
house. Nor u. me any of them all is better iKl.ived, as oq 
wherein I live<l five whole years together. 

Tlie city of AmauroU* .staiideth ujsm the side of a low- 
hill in fashion almost four wjuare. For the bixyidlh of it 
Wginneth a little beneath the lop of the hill and still coii- 
tinucth by the space of two miles, until it come Ui the river 
of Anyder. The length of it, which lieth by the river’s side, 
is M)iiiew)iat more. 

The river of Any.ler nseth four and twenty miles almvc 

Ainauiote out of a little spring. But being iucreased by 

other small rivers and bro.>ks that run into iu and among 30 

other two smuew hat big ones, befoio the city it is half a milo 
V H 
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broad, and farther bK'adcr. And forty mile5 l>eyond the 
cjty it fallcth into tlie Ocean sea. By all that sjiace that 
licth between tho sea and t)ic city, and certain miles also 
al>ove the city, the water ebl>eth and floweth six hours 
toyethev with a swift tide. Wlieii the sea floweth in, for 
ihv lenj'th of thirty miles it filleth all the Aiiyder with salt 
water, and drivelh back the fn^sh water of the river. And 
somewhat further it changeth the sweetness of the fresh 
water willi s-tUness. But a little lieyorid that tho river 
10 waxeth sweet, and runneth forby the city fresh anti jilea-sjnit. 
And when the sea cUIkUIi, and goeth Uick again, the fivsh 
water f<»lh»weth it almost even to the very full inb) the sea. 
There goeth a britige over the river, made not of piles or 
iif timber but of .sl<mework with gt>rgeH>us and sulwtantial 
inches, at tliat part of the city that is farthest frmn the sea, 
to the intent that ships may |>as8 along furby all tho side of 
the city without let. They have also another river, which 
indwd is not very great. But it run noth gently and 
pIcAs.intly. For it riseth even out of tho same hill tluit 
2(1 the city standelh iHMm,4iml runneth down a sloi>e thii»ugh 
the midst of the city into Anyder. And because it riseth 
a lit lie without the city, the AinaurtUians have enclose<l tho 
head spring of it with strong fences and bnlwaiks, and so 
have joined it to the city. This is done to the inU*nt that 
the water should nut bo stopjKMl nor turned away, or 
|NUsoTietI, if their enemies should chance to come ii|>on them. 
Fiom thence the water is derived and conveye<l down in 
channels of brick divers ways into the lower parts of tho 
city. Where that cannot be done, by reason that tho place 
30 will not sulFer it, there they gather the min water in groat 
cisterns, which doth them as go<Kl service. 

The city is coinjMwscd about with a high and thick stono 
wall full of turrets and bulwarks. A dry ditch, but deep 
and broad and overgrown with bushes briers and thorns, 
gooth alwmt three side.s or quarters of the city. To tho 
fourth side the river itself serveth for a ditch. Tho streets 
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be apjwiiited and aet forth very coinniodious and handsome, 
both for carriage and also against the winds. Tlie houses 
be of fair and gorgeous building, and on the sti-cet side they 
stAiid joined together in a long row through the whole street 
without any jartition or separation. The .streets be tuejity 
feet broad. On the back side of the houses, through the 
whole length of the street, lie large ganlens inclrKsed round 
about with the kick fjart of the streets. Every house hath 
two doors, one into the street, and a jxistern door on the 
back side into the gsirden. Tlic-sc doors be made with'two 10 
leaves, never locked nor bolted, so ea.sy to l>e opened that 
they will follow the least drawing of a finger, and shut again 
alone. Whoso will, may go in, for there is nothing within 
the houses that is private, or any man's own. And every 
. tenth year they change their houses by lot. They set gr-at 
sU.re by their gardens. In them they have vincyarls, all 
manner of fruit, herbs and flowei-s, so plca.sant, so well 
furnished and so finely kept, that I never saw thing inoi-e 
fruitful nor betU-r trimmed in any place. Tlieir study and 
diligence herein conieth not only of pleasure, but also of a 20 
cerUiii strife and contention that is between street and 
street, concerning the trimming, huslianding and furai.shing 
of their gardens ; every man for his own [«rt. And verilv 
you shall not lightly find in all the city anything that is 
more commodious, either for the profit of the citizens, or for 
pleasure. And therefore it may seem that the first founder 
of the city mindeil nothing so much a.s these gardens. For 
they say that King Utopus himself even at the first be¬ 
ginning apjiointed and drew forth the platform of the city 
iiiU> this fashion and figure that it hath now, but the gallant 30 
garnishing and the lieautiful setting forth of it, whercunlo 
he Kiw that one man’s age would not suffice, that he left to 
his posterity. For their chronicles, which they keep written 
with all diligent circumspection, containing the history of 
1700 years, even from the first conquest of the ijjland, recoixl 
and witness that the houses in the beginning were very low 
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luul like homely c*oltayes ur jKw^r shejiliertl houses, made at 
all adventures of every rude |neeo of timWr that came fii^t 
to liand, with mud walls and ridged roofs thatched over 
with straw. But now the houses l»e cunotisly hiiildcd after 
a gorgeous and gallant sort, with tlii*ec storeys one over 
another. The outsides of the walls Ik* made citlier of hard 
Hint or of phrster, or else of brick, and the inner aides bo 
well strengthene<l with timber work. The rxKifs he plain 
and rtiit, I'ovcretl with a certain kind of plaster that is of no 
|0 cosf, and yet so tcni|>ered that no tire can hurt or |>erish it, 
and wilhstandoth tlio violence of the weather Iwtler than 
any lead. They keep the wind out of tlieir wimlow.s with 
glassH, for it is theie much used, and luimctiiiies also with lino 
linen cloth dip|K*<l in oil or anilnT, and that for two com- 
inoditie.H. For by this means more light commeth in, and 
the wind is better kept out. 


Ilf. 

Of the Magistrates. 

Kvrry thirty families or far ms chwse them yearly an officer, 
which in their old language is called the syphogmiit, and by 
a newer name, the phylarch. Every ten ayphogranta with 
all their thirty families Ih) under an officer w hich was called 
the tniniimn*, now the chief phylarch. 

Mori*over, as (*<meerniiig the election of the princci all the 
syphogrant.s, which ho in mi in her SOO, tirst be sworn to 
chouse him whom they tliiiik most meet and expedient. 
Tlien hy a secret election they name prince one of those 
four whom the people before uamo<l unto them. For out 
of the four quarters of tho city there be four chosen, out of 
^ every (piarter one, to stand for tho oloction ; which l>e put 
up to the council. Tho prince’s office contimieth all his life- 
30 time, unless he I>c de|)osiH] or put down for suspicion of 
tyranny. They choose the traniboi*C8 yearly, but lightly 
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tliey change them not. All the oilier officer's Ik* hnt for ()ne 
year. The ti'anihr^res every thiul day, and rionicUmc'^, if 
rieerl l>e, ofteiicr come into the conned liouse with ihc |u inc*c. 
Tlieir coun.se) is concerning the cominonwealth. Jf there he 
any coiitrovei*8ies among the comiiioiieiii, whiili he very f« \v, 
they de-spatcli and end them by*and-l>y. Thev lake ever 
two syphogi-aiils to them in counsel, and every <lay a new 
cmiple. And it U provide<l that imtliing touching the 
common wealth shall l>c confiriued and latified, nnles.s it 
have been reasone<l of and debated three days in the council 10 
beb>re it l>e deci'eed. It is death to liavc any consultation 
for the coiiimonweallli out of the council, or lire place of the 
common election. This statute, tliey s-iy, was made to the 
intent that tlie prince ami tranibores might not easily con- 
8pii*e together to oppress the people by tyraiiiiv, and t<i 
change the Htate of the weal public. Therefore mattei's of 
great weight am] iiii|M»rtaiice l>c brought to the election- 
house of the syphogrants, which ojkii the matter to their 
families. And afterward, wlien they have c^iiisulted aiiKuig 
theniHelvea, tliey show their device to the council. Some- 20 
tiincH tlie matter is brought liefore the council of tlic whole 
iMlaiid. 

FurlljeriHoic lliis cuhU>iii aliw the council uwlh. to dispute 
or rea«on of no ti»atU-r the R«n»c duv thiil it it) first proiHised 
or put forth, but to defer it to the next sitlitiK of the 
wuiicil. Because that no man, when he halli rashly there 
Hjwken that wiineth to his tongue’s eiul. shall then afterward 
rather study for reasons wJierewith to defend and mainUiin 
his first foolish sentence than for the cuinniodity of the 
coiniiionwealth, aa one rather willing the harm or liimlrance IW 
of the W’cal public than any loss or diminution of his own 
existimation, and m one that would Ijc ashamed {which is a 
very foolish sliame) to be counted anything at the fiiwt over¬ 
seen in tlie matter. Who at the first ought to have sjKjken 
rather wisely, than hastily, or rashly. 
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IV. 

Of Sciences, Crafts, and Occupations. 

JIi'SRANDKT i.s a science coiuinon to them all in general, both 
men and women, whemn they be all expert and cunning. 
In this they 1)6 all instnict even from their youth, partly in 
their schools with traditions and precepts, and partly in the 
country nigh the city, brought up as it wei'e in playing, not 
only lieholding the use of it, but by occasion of exercising 
their bo<lics practising it also. 

Bi\sidea husbandry, which (as I said) is common to them 
all, every one of them learncth one or other sevemi and 
)0 ])articular science as his own pro]>cr craft Tlmt is most 
commonly either clothworking in wool or flax, or masonry, 
or the sinitli's craft, or the carpenter's science. For there is 
none other occupation that any number to speak of doth use 
there. For their garments, which thixuighout all the island 
be of one fa^nhion (saving that there is a difference between 
the man's garment and the woman^s, between the married 
and the uninarried) and this one continuoth for evermore 
unchanged, seemly and comely to the eye, no let to the 
moving and wielding of the body, also fit both for winter 
20 and summer—as for these ganuonts (1 say) every family 
iimkuth their own. Rut of the other foresaid crafts every 
man loarneth one. And not only the men, but also the 
women. But the women, as the weaker sort, be put to tbe 
easier crafts, as to work wool and flax. The more labour* 
some sciences be committed to the men. For the most part 
every man is brought up in his father’s cruft. For most 
commonly they bo naturally thereto bent and incHnod. 
But if a man’s imnd stand to any other, he is by adoption 
put into a family of that occupation wdiich he doth most 
SO fantasy. Whom not only his father but also the magistrates 
do diligently look to, that he 1)0 put to a discreet and an 
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lione.st lioiif»eholder. Yea, and if any j>er^<m, whtn he hath 
learned one craft, bo dosii-ous to learn alM» miothrr, ho ia 
likewLse suffered and permitted. \Mion lie hath learned 
both, he occupieth wliether he will, unless the city have nu^i'e 
need of the one than of the other. 

The chief and almost the only office of the syphogi-ants is 
to see and take hee<l that no man sit idle, but that every one 
apply hU own emft with earnest dili^;ence. And yet for all 
that not U) be we;iiied from early in the moniinj; to hilo in 
the evening with continual work, like labouring and toiling 10 
beasts. For this U worse than the inisemble and wretche<l 
condition of lK)iidfuen. Which nevertheless is almost every* 
where the life of workmen and artificers, hjiving in Utopia. 
For they, dividing the day and the night inW twenty-four 
just hours, apjK)int and aasign only six of these hours to 
work ; three l>efore noon ; upon the which they go stiaight 
to dinner; and afUr dinner, when they have ivsted two 
hours, then they work three haul's, and uj>on that they go to 
sup{>er. AlK)ut eight of the clf>ck in the evening (counting 
one of the clock at the first hmir afu?r noon) they go to bed : 20 
eight hours they give to eleep. All the void time that is 
between the hours of work, sleep and meal, that they be 
suffered to bestow, every man as he liketli best hiniHclf ; not 
to the intent that they should iiii.'wpend this time in riot or 
slothfutneas, but liciiig then licensed from the laWurof their 
own ocoiipationK, to best/iw the time well and thriftly ujkiii 
Roinc other science, as shall please them. For it is u solemn 
custom there to have Iectui*es daily early in the iiHuming, 
where to be present they only be consti'ained that Iw namely 
chosen and appointed to learning. Howl>eit a great multi* 31) 
tude of every sort of people, both men and women, go to 
hear lectures, some one and soino anotbor as every man's 
nature is inclined. Yet, this notwithstanding, if any man 
ha<l rather bestow this time upon his own occupation (as it 
chanceth in many whose minds rise not in the contemplation 
of any science liberal) he U not letted nor prohibited, hut is 
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alMik pntlHfd aiul coiiinu*ri<U‘<l pn^fitablo to the coriUh(»n* 
Wraith. 

After sM|»|K r they brntow ono hoiii* in play, in suiniiKT in 
their >ranlrns, iti winter in tlieir com mi m halls whrr<» they 
(line ancl sup. Theixj they exeivise themselves in music, or 
else in honest and >vhc*lrs<niu* coiumnniention. Dioeplay, 
and stu b other foolish and jK'rnieious yames they know not. 
But they tisc two nc»t inueh unbko the chess. The 

one is tlie battle of nntnbr(*s, wheiTin one nnrnlH<r steuletb 
l(> away another. The other is wheivin vices fi^lit with virtues, 
as It we 10 in Kittle array, or a set lie Id. In the wliirh pvmo 
is very prnjierly .showed both tlie strife and discmxl that 
vires have aiacui^ thein.srlves and apiin tlieir unity and 
coneoi'd aj^ainst virtues, and also what vires Ik* repu^nmnl to 
wliat virtucsS ; with what ]s»iver and stivn^tb tliey assail 
tliiun <»p4Uily ; by what wiles and subtlety they (ussjiult them 
s(vretly ; with >vhat help and aid I ho virtues iTsist and 
overrniue tin* pnissiinee of the vices ; by wliat craft they 
frustrate (heir pur|K)ses, and tinally by what sleight or 
20 means the one ^ettoth the victory. 

Hut here lest you be diH'civod, one thiiif^ you iiiust look 
none narrowly ujhui. For seeing tliey liostow but six hours 
in work, perchance you may think that the lack of some 
nc('es.s;iry things heiv^f may ensue. Hnt this is nothing so. 
For tliat small time is not only enough but also too much 
for the stoix* and abundance of all things that l>o I'cquisito 
either for tln^ lu^ evHity or comnuxlity of life : the which 
thing you also shall petxx'ive, if yon weigh and consider with 
youi'scives bow great a f^art of the p(*oplo in other countries 
liveth idle, first alnukst all wtunen, which l>e the half of the 
whole numl»cr ; or else if th(^ women bo somewhere occupied, 
there most commonly in their stead tho men l>o idle. 
Besides this, how great and how idle a comj>any U there of 
priests and religious men, as they call them ? Put thereto 
all rich men, ospocially all landetl men, which commonly bo 
called gentlemen, and noblcmon. Take into this iminber 
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alM) their servants: I moan all that Aoc\c of stout Ki a<!pin^ 

rush •bucklers. Join to them also stunlv and valiant 

# 

beffgare, cloaking their itlle life under the colour of somo 
(littease or sickness. Ainl truly you shall tiiid tlicin nmeh 
fewer than you thought l»y whose labour all these things are 
wrought that in men's aflfaii's are now daily used and 
frenueiited. Now consider with yourself, of these few that 
do work how few I>e occupieil in necessary works. For 
where iiioneT beareth all the swing, there many vain and 
sujieifuous occupations must needs be used, to servo only 10 
for riotous aujierfluity and iinhonest pleasure. For the same 
niiiltitiidc that now is o<Tupicd in woik, if they were 
divided into so few occupations as the necessary use of 
nature ref|uiielli, in so great plenty of things ns then of 
necessity would ensue doubtless the prices would he too 
little for the artificers to maintain their livings, but if all 
these that ho now busied aUut unpi-ofiuhle occupations, 
with all the whole flock of them that live idly and slothfully, 
which consume and wa.sle every one of them moie of the.se 
things that come by other men's lalmur than two of the ‘JO 
workmen themselves do—if all these (I siiy) wcie wt to 
profitable occui»atioiis, you ca.sily |)orceive how little time 
would lie enough, ycji and tfs. much, to store us with all 
things that may lie rwpiisite either for necessity or for com¬ 
modity, yea or for pleasure, so that the same pleasure be 
true and natural. 

And this in Utopia the thing itself muketh manifest and 
plain. For theie in all the city, with the whole country or 
sliire adjoining to it, scarcely .WO persons of all the whole 
niimlier of men and women that be neither too old nor .W 
too weak to work lie liccnscil and discharged from 
lalmur. Among them be the syphogrants, which (though 
they bo by the laws exempt and privilegwl from labour) 
yet they exempt not themselve-s, to the intent that 
they may the rather hy their example provoke other to 
work, llie same vacation from labour do they also enjoy to 
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whom the people, {RTHUJuled by the comniendation of the 
priest?! and seci*ct election of the syphopranU, have piven a 
|>et jHftnal licence fix>m hilHnir to learning. But if any one of 
them prove not accordinp to the cxjwctation and lK>pe of 
him a>noeive<l, he is forthwith plucke<l back to the cotniKiny 
of artificers. And <'onlinriwisc, often it chanceth that a 
handicrifUinan doth «o oanie.stly l>cstow his vacant and 
spare hours in loarninp, and through diligence so profileth 
therein, that ho is taken fix>m his handy occupation and 
\i> promoted to the comfwny of the learned 

Out of this oixler of the learned l>e chosen anibaasadors^ 
piiests, traniborcs, and finally the prince himself; whom 
tliey in their old longue call Itaizanos, and by a newer name, 
Adeiaus. The residue of the {>coplc being neither idle nor 
yet i>ct'upied aln)ut unprofitable exercisers it may l>o easily 
jmlged in how* few hours how much gtsHl work by them may 
l)c done and desjKitched towanU those things that I liav© 
H|K>ken of. This corniiuHlily they have also alK»ve other, that 
in the most j>art of necessary occu|nations they need not so 
20 much work as other nati4>ns do. For fii*st of all the building 
or re|>airing of bouses asketh every whei'c so many nion‘s con¬ 
tinual labour, lu'causo that the unthrifty heir suffereth the 
houses tint his father builib^i in continuance of time to fall 
in decay. So that which he might have upholden w ith little 
i'ost his suci'essor is I'onstmined to build it again anew, to 
Ills great charge. Yea many times also the house that stood 
one man in much money, aimther is of so nice and so delicate 
a mind that he setteth nothing by it; and itt>eing neglected, 
and thcroforo shortly falling into ruin, he buildetli up another 
**10 in another place with no less cost and charge. But among 
tho Utopians, where all things )>c set in good order and the 
commonwealth in a pood stay, it very seldom chanceth that 
they dmoso a new plot to build an house upon. And they 
do not only find spcecly and quick remedies for present 
faults, btit also prevent them that l>e like to fall. And by 
this means their houses continue and last very long w*ith 
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little labour and small rej^irations ; in^^cunuch that this kind 
of workmen sometimes have almost nothing Vi do, hut that 
they be commanded to hew timber at home and to square 
and trim up stones, to the intent that, if any work chance, it 
may the s[>eedier rise. 

Now, sir, in their appaixd—inai k, I pray you, how few 
workmen they need. of all, whilst they be at work, 

they be covered homely with leather or skins, that will last 
seven years. When they go forth abioad they ca-st u|>on 
ihein a cloak, which hideth the other homely apparel. These 10 
cloaks throughout the whole island W all of one colour, and 
tliat is the nutuiul colour of the wool. Tliey therefore do 
not only sj>end much less woollen cloth than is spent in 
other counlriea, but also the same standeth them in much 
leas cost. But linen cloth is made w*ith less lalmur, and is 
therefore had more in use. But in linen cloth only white¬ 
ness, in woollen only cleanliness is regaided. As for the 
smallness or t)nene.ss of the thread, that is nothing ]ia.<^cd 
for. And ibw is the cause wherefore in other places four or 
five cloth gowns of divers colours, and as many silk co^its, be 20 
not enough for one man. Yea and if he be of the delicate 
and nice sort ten l>e loo few; whereas there one garment 
will serve a mail most commonly two veam. For w hy should 
he desire more 1 Seeing if he had them, be should not be 
the better hapt or covered from cold, neither in his npiiai'el 
any whit the coinelier. 

Wherefore, seeing they l>e al) exercised in profitable 
occupations, and that few artificers in the same crafts bo 
Rufiicient, this is the cause that, plenty of all things being 
among them, they do sometimes bring forth an innumerable 30 
company of {>eopIe to amend the higliways, if any be biokcu. 
Many times also, when they have no such work to lye occupied 
about, an of^n proclamation U made, that they shall bestow 
fewer houis in work. For the magistrates do not exercise 
their citizens against their wills in unnce<lful lal>onr8. For 
why in the institution of that w'eul public this end is only 
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nx\t\ (hivtly and minded that \\hat time may 

l>4iSNihlv \ h * s]K(nH) finni the nceessiry (K'cu|>jiti<)iis «iikI atTaii^ 
of the ('oiiiinonwealtlK all that the citir^ens sluadd withdinw 
from the IkhIIIv fiorvi^x* to the free liberty of the mind, and 
tiisliin^ <»r the name. Fur heieiii they au]>]>osc the felicity 
of this life til coiisSi 2 $t. 


V. 

Of their Idvine and Mutual Cimversalion together. 

Bet now will 1 deelaic liow the oiti/.ens use tluMiisclvca 
one towanls another ; what fntiiiliar (K'cupying and enter* 
tainnient theiv is amon^' the ]>c<>|iUs and what fashion they 
use in the ilisti ibution of every thing. 

Fit's!, the city coiiKisteth of families ; the families moat 
c<iinmoldy he nia<le of kindreds. For the w'oiuen, >vhen they 
he inatvicHl at a lawful ago, they go into their husKands’ 
houses. But the male cliildixm with aU the wliolc tnalc 
olFspring continue still in their own family and he goveractl 
of the eldest and am ientest fatlier, nntoAs he dote for age ; 
for then the next to him in age ia {ilaci-il in his room. 

But t<i tlie intent the pivsciipt nninher of the citi7<enR 
slioulil neither decrocase, nor nhovo measure increase, it is 
2ti ortluined that no family (which in every city he six thousand 
in the whole, lH^sidcs iheiii of the country) shall at once havo 
fewer cldhlixn of the age of fourteen yenn^ or ihcrcalKUit 
than ten, or moi'o than sixteen : for of childi'cn under this 
Hgc no number can lie ptx^seriheil or appointee). This nicasiU'O 
or numher is easily oIu<ervcd and kept hy jiutting them tlmt 
in fuller families l>c above the iiumlier into fnndlics of 
smaller incroaBe. But if chance I>c that in the wliolo city 
the store increase almve the just numlier, therewith they fdl 
u|) the lack of other cities. But if be that the multitude 
30 throughout the whole island {mas and excceil the duenuinl>or, 
then they choose out of every city cerUiii citizens, and build 
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tip a iiikIci* their own laws in the next lan<i whcnj 

the inhabitants have much waste and uiMHX:u])ie<l ^round^ 
receivinj; also of the same country people to lln-m. if they 
will join and dwell witli them. They tlius joiinnj' and 
dwelling togetlier do easily agree in one fashir>n of living, 
and that to the givat wealth of both the |H‘<»pU*s For tiny 
HO lirinp the matter alK)ut by their Ihnvs^ that tlie piound 
whicli Ixifore was neither go<t<l nor pn^fiuble for tin* one noi 
for the other is now Huflicient and fiuitful enougli for tliein 
both. But if tlte inhabitants of that land will uui <lwell 10 
witli them to be ordered by llieir laws, llieu llioy drive ihem 
out of those iKiiinds wdiicU they have limited and appointee! 
out for themselves. And if they insist and ivbel, tlicn tlivy 
make war against them. For tliey count this the most just 
catjse of war, when any |K?c»ple holdeth a piece of gttmiid 
void and vacant to no gcKxl nor pt'ofitable use, keeping otlier 
from the use and poKscssiori of it, which notw ithstanding by 
the law of nature ought thereof to \w noui ished and relieved. 

If any chance do so mncli diminish the number of any of 
their cities that it c<innot l>e filled up again without the ‘iO 
diminishing of the just number of the other cities (whirli 
they Kay chanced but twice since the lieginning of the land 
tlirough a great jicstilenl plague) then they fullll and make 
up the nuinlHT with citi/>ens fetchecl out of their own foreign 
towns, for they had nither suffer tlieir foreign towns to 
decay and |>cnsh than any city of their own island to bo 
diminished. 

But now again to the converHation of the citizens among 

tliemaelves. 'flie eldest (as I said) riiletli the family. The 

wives l>e ministerB to their husliands, the children to their 30 

parents, and, to bo short, the younger to f heir elders. Every 

city is divided into four ecpial pirts or quarters. In tho 

midst of every quarter there is a market places of all manner 

of things. Thillier the works of every family bo bnmglit 

into certain houses. And every kind of thing is laid nji 

several in l>arns or storehouses. From hence tiie father of 

u. 
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every fatuilVv or every h<»uHelH»lflei\ fetchelh whAtfV)€ver he 
aihI his have ne<Kl of, and carrieth it away witli him without 
inonoy, without exchange, without pajje, jwiwn or 
For why .hIuuiUI any tiling ho denied unt<i him ? Seeing 
there ia abundance of all thinga and that it ia not to ho 
fearccl lest anv man will a«k more than he necnleth. For 
why should U l»e thought that that man would a^k nioi'c 
than enough which is sure never to lack ? CVrtainly in all 
kinds of living ricatiires either fear of lack doth cause 
10 covetousness and ravin^ or in man only ])ri<le; which 
coiintetli it a glorious thing to and excel other in tho 
superfluous and vain ostentation of things. The which 
kind of vi<'c among the Ftojuans can have no place. 

Next to the market placvs that I sjiake of stand meat 
markets, whither l>e brought not only all sorts of herbs and 
tho fruits of trees, with bread, but also hah and all manner 
of four* footed beasts and wild fowl that l>o man's meat. But 
tii*st the fdthiness and onluiv thereof is clean wa-shwl away 
in the running river without the city, in places apjxiinted 
20 meet for the same |>ur|K)He. From thenoo the l>easts be 
brought in killed and clean washed by tbe hands of their 
l)on<imon. For they permit not their free citizens to actuis- 
tom themselves to the killing of l>casts, through tho use 
whereof they think clemency, the gentlest afTeclion of our 
nature, by little and little to decay and |)ensh. Neither 
they sufTer any thing that is filthy, loathsome or uncleanly, 
to l>e \>rouglit into the city, lest the air, by the stench thoi'cof 
infecte<l and corrupt% should cause pestilent diseases. 

hforcover every street hath certain great large halls set in 
M espial distance one from another, every one known by a 
several name. In these halls dwell tho syphogrants. And 
Ui every one of the samo halls l>e apt)ointed thirty families, 
on either side hfteen. The stewards of every hall at a 
certain hour come into tho meat markets, where they receive 
meat according U* the numl)er of their halls. 

But first and chiefly of all, resjiect is had to the sick, that 
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l>e cured in the boapiuls. For in the circuit of the eitv, a 
little without the walU, thej have four hnspital^s f*o jio 
wide, HO ample and ho large, that tljcy may seem four little 
towns, which were devised of that bigness [witlv to the 
intent the nick, be they never so many in number, s)n>nld not 
He too throng or strait, and therefoi-e utieasily and incom¬ 
modiously, and i^arlly that they which were taken ami 
holden with contagious diseases, such as l>e wont by 
infection to creep from one to another, might l>e laid apart 
far from the comiAny of the residue. Thebe bas)nuls l>e so \U 
well appointed, and with all things necessary to health so 
furnished, and moreover so diligent altondunce through the 
continual presence of cunning physicians is given, that, 
though no man l>c sent thither against his will, yet not- 
withsUnding theio is no sick i^rsoii in all the city that had 
nut rather lie there than at home in his own house. When 
the Htew'anl of the sick hath received such meats as the 
physicrians have prescrilwd, then the l>est is tsjually divided 
among the halls, acc^utling to the company of every one, 
saving that there is liad a reHjKict to the prince, the bishop, ‘JO 
the tranibores, and to ambassadoiw and all strangers, if 
there l>e any, which he very few ami seldom. But they also, 
when they be there, have certain soveial houses ap|>ointed 
and prepared for them. 

lo these halls at the set hours of dinner and supper 
conmtii all the whole syphogranty or wanl, warned by the 
noise of a brazen truni{>et, except such as be sick in the 
hospitals, or else in their own houses. Howbeit no man is 
prohibited or forbid, after the halls be served, to fetch homo 
meat out of the market to his own house, for they know' that *M) 
DO man will do it without a cause reasonable. For though 
no man be prohibited to dine at home, yet no man doth it 
willingly, l^cause it is counted a p<iint of small honesty. 
And also it were a folly to take the pain to dress a bad 
dinner at home, when they may be welcome to good and fine 
fare so nigh hand at the hall. In this hall all vile service, all 
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slav'orv ^t\<\ (iMulj'orv, wiOi all lalH>in>*oiiie loil aikI base 
business, is dnne b\ iHMidineii. But llie Nvonicn of evwy 
fajuily by couj^e lia\e tbe olticc and eliarge of cookery for 
seething and dressing the meat and ordering all tilings 
theifto lielonging. They sit at three tables or more, acconb 
ing to the number of their c<nii}iaiiy. The men sit mnin the 
bemli next the wall ami the women against them on the 
other side of the table, that if any sudden evil slumUI chunco 
t<i thorn, as many times ha)i]H*neih to \v<inicn, they may rise 
10 without trouble or disturbance of anylnKly and go lliciice 
into the nursery. 

The nurses sit several alone with their young sucklings m 
a certain )>arhmr ap[>ointcd and deputcnl to the same jmr|M>ee, 
never without lire and clean water, imr yet without cnnllejs 
that Nvlien they will they may lay down the young infanUs 
and at their ple.isuro take them out of their swalliiug clothes 
and hohl them to the fiix% and refresh them with play. Every 
mother is nurse to her own child, unless either death or 
sick I loss l>c the let. When that chanceth, the wive.s of the 
sv|)hogrants quicklv provide n luirse. And that is not han\ 
to l>e done ; for they that can do it pitilfer themselves to no 
service so ghullv as to that, liecause that there this kind of 
pity is much praised ; ami the child that is nonrisheil ever 
after taketli his nui'su for his own natui‘:il mother. Also 
among the nniws sit all the childi'cn tliat be under the age 
of live yeai's. All the other children of Ivitli kinds, as well 
bovs as girls, tiint Iw under the age of marriage, do either 
servo at the tables or else, if they l>© too young thcivto, yet 
they st44nd by with marvellous silencx*. That which is given 
30 to them from the table they eab and other wwcral dinner¬ 
time they have none The syphogrant and his wife sit in 
the midst of the high table, foiasimieh as that is counted the 
bonourable.st place, and l^ccnuse fix>in thence all tlie whole 
com|Mktiy is in their sight. For that table standeth over- 
tliwart the over end of the hall. To them \>c joine<l two of 
the aneientesl and eldest. For ut every table they sit four 
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at a mess. But if there be a church sUindin^; in th<at 
sypliogniiit or ward, tlien the pric.st and his wife sitteth 
with the syphogranty, as chief in the coin|«tny. On b..th 
sides of them sit young men, and next unto them again old 
men. And thus throughout all tlie house e.pial of age he 
set U>gether, and yet be mixed and niauhed with une(pial 
ages. This, they say, wa.s ordained, to the intent that the 
sage gr.vity and reverence of the elders .should keep the 
youngeis fiorn wanton licence of words and behaviour. For- 
a.smuch aa nothing can be so secielly spoken or done at the 10 
table, but either they that sit on the one side or on the other 
must needs perceive it. The dishes he not set down in oixler 
f«-oin the fii^t place, hut all tl.e old men (whose places be 
marked with some sjKcial token to be known) be fii-st serveil 
of their meat, and then the residue wiually. 'fhe old men 
divide their dainties as they think best to the younger 
on each side of them. Thus the eldeia l)o not defiaiided 
of their due honour, and nevertheless e<jual commodity 
cometb to every one. 

n.ey begin every dinner and supper of reading something 20 
that iMirtaineth to good mannei's and virtue. But it is short, 
because no man shall bo grieved therewith. Hereof the 
elders Uko occasion of honest communication,, hut neither 
Kid nor unpleasant. Howbeit they do not spend all the 
whole dinner-time themselves with long and tedious Ulka, 
hut they gladly hear also the young men, vea, and purposely 
provoke them to Ulk, to the intent that they may have a 
pro*»f of every man’s wit and towardness or disposition to 
virtue, which commonly in the liberty of feasting doth show 
and utter itself, 'fheir dinners be very short; hut their 30 
suppers he somewhat longer, because’that after dinner 
followeth labour, after supper sleep and natural rest, which 
they think to he of more strength and efficacy to wholesome 
^d healthful digestion. No 8up|)er is passexl without music. 
Nor their banquets lack no onceita nor junkets. They burn 
sweet gums and spices or perfumes and pleasant amclls, and 

I 
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sprinkle aUoiit ^^weot ointments and water**, yea, they leave 
nothing undone that inaketh for the cheering of the coin- 
pativ. For ihev be much inclined to this opinion : to think 
no kind of pleasure forbidden whereof coineth no hnnn. 

Thus therefore and after this sort they live together in the 
city, but in the country they that dwell alone far from any 
neighlmurs do dine and sup at home in their own houses. 
For no family thei-e lacketh any kind of victuals, as from 
whom coiuclh all that the citizens cat and live by. 


VI. 

Of their joiirnoying or travelling abroad, with divers 
other matters cunningly reasoned, and wittdy 
discuss (kI. 

It) Birr if any be desirous to visit either their friends dwelling 
in another city or to see the place itself, they easily obtam 
licence of their syphogranU and tninilmres, unless there be 
some profitable lot. No man goeth out alone, but a company 
is sent forth together with their prince’s letteiw, which do 
testify that they have licence to go that journey, and 
prescribeth also the day of their return. They have a 
waggon given them, with a common Iwndman, which 
driveth the oxen and taketh charge of them. But unless 
they have women in their company, they send homo the 
20 waggon again, as an impediment and a let. And though 
they carry nothing forth with them, yet in all their journey 
they lack nothing. For wheresoever they come, they bo at 
home. If they tarry in a place longer than one day, then 
thoro every one of them falleth to his own occupation, and 
bo very gently entertained of the workmen and companies 
of the same crafts. If any man of his own head and without 
leave walk out of his precinct and hounds, taken without 
the prince's letters ho is brought again for a fugitive or a 
runaway with great shamo and rebuke, and is sharply 
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puui?ibed. If he be U^ken iu that fault again, he is punislied 
with boiulage. 

If any be desiroue to walk abroad into the fields, oi irjto 
the country that belongelh to the same city that he dwelleth 
in, obtaining the goodwill of his father and the consent of 
his wife, he Is not prohibited. But into wliat part of the 
country soever he coiueth he liatli no meat given him until 
he have wrought out his forenoon’s task, or desjwlched so 
much work as there is wont to Ite wrought Mom Kupjwr^ 
Observing this law and condition, he may go wliither he will 10 
within the bounds of his own city. For he shall be no less 
profitable to the city than if lie were within it. 

Now you see how little liberty they liave to loiter : how 
they can liave no cloak or pretence to idleness. Tliei'e be 
neither wine taverns, nor ale-bousea, nor any occasion of vice 
or wickedness : no lurking corners, no places of w icked 
counsels or unlawful assemblies. Hut they be in tbo pre¬ 
sent eight, and under the eyes of every man. So tliat of 
necessity tliey must either apply iheir accustomed labours, 
or else recreate them selves with honest and laudable pastimes. 20 

Ihifi fa.Hhion and trade of life being used among the people, 
it cannot be chosen but they mu.st of necessity liavo store and 
plenty of all things. And seeing they l>e all thereof jwirtners 
equally, therefore can no man there be poor or iicciiv. In 
the council of Atnaiirot^ whither, as I said, every city sendeth 
three men apicjce yearly, as soon as it is perfectly known of 
what things there is in every place plenty, and again whnt 
things be scant in any place, incontinent the lack of tlie one 
is performed and filled up with the abundance of the other. 
And this they do freely without any benefit, taking nothing 30 
again of them to whom the thing is given, but those cities 
that have given of their store to any other city that lacketh, 
requiring nothing again of the same city, do toko such 
things as they lack of another city, to the wdiich they gave 
nothing. So tlio whole island is as it were one family, or 
household. 
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But whvri tlioy Imve 5»urt)cit*ut pixjvision or store for 

the involves (which they think not done utBiI they Iiavc 
provi<Jc<l for two yeiu-s foihnving, l)e<‘;iusi* of the untTrUunty 
of the next year’s pro^'f) then of those things svljcrcof they 
have al>un<hin('e they carry forth into other countries great 
plenty : as grain, honey, w(X)l, flax, wockI, niaihler, pur|‘lo 
(lye, felU, wax, tallow, leather, anil living IhmsIa. And the 
seventh part of all these thnigs they give fi-ankly and freely 
to the jMH^r of that country. The ivsiduc they sell at a 
in reasonable and mean price. By this trade of litifiic or 
ineirhandise they bring into their own country rn>t only 
great j)leiity of gold and silver, but also all such things aa 
they lack at hotne, Nvhich is almost nothing but iron. And 
by reason they have long iistsl this trade, now they liav^ 
more abundance of these things than any man will Iwlievo. 
Now therefore they c'aie not wlielher they sell for ready 
money, or else U]M)ti trust to l>o jwid at a day and to have the 
most |>art in debts. But in h*» doing they never follow 
the credence of private men, but tlie assunince or wananlise 
2() of the whole city, by inHlrumenls and writings made in that 
behalf acvonlingly. When the day of pjiyment has cHunc 
and expired, the city gathereth xiji the debt of the private 
debtors and putteth it into the common l>ox, and 80 long 
Until the use and profit of it until the lUopians, ibeir 
cmlitoi's, demand il. The most part of it they never ask. 
For that thing which is to them no profit to Uko it from 
other, to whom it is profitable, they think it no right nor 
conscience. But if the case ho stand that they must lend 
jMirt of tliat money to another people, then they rcnuiro their 
30 debt ; or when they have war. F<»r the which puqwso only 
they keep at homo all tho treasure which they have, to l>o 
hnlpeii and BuccouriKl by it either in extixuno joo|)aixlies, or 
in sudden dangers. But especially and chiefly to hire there* 
w*ith, and that for unreasonable great wages, sti^angesoldicra. 
For they had rather put strangers in jeojwrtly than their own 
countrymen, knowing that for money enough their eneuiioa 
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themselves many times may be bought or sold. f>r else 
tliiougb treason be set together by the ears among tliejii- 
selves. For thi.s purpose they keep an inc-stiniable treasure ; 
but yet not a.s a treiisure ; but so they have it and use it a.s 
in good faith I am ashamed to show, fearing that inv words 
shall not l)e l>elieved. And this 1 have more eau.se to fear, 
for that I know how diflieultlv and hardiv I myself would 
have l>clieve<l another man telling the same, if I had not 
pre.seiitly seen it with mine own eyes. For it must needs be 
that how far a thing is dissonant and disagreeing from the 10 
guise and ti-ade of the hearers, so far shall it U* out of their 
l)elief. Ilowbeit, a wise and iudilferent esteemer of things 
will not greatly marvel perchance, seeing all their other 
laws and eu.stoins dp so much differ from ours, if the use 
also of gold and silver among them lie applied rather to their 
own fashions than to ours. I me.tn in that they occupy not 
money themselves, but keep it for that chance, which a.s it 
may happen, so it may bo that it shall never come to |)iiss. 

In the meantime gold and silver, whereof money is made, 
they do so use as none of them doth more esteem it than the 20 
very nature of the thing deserveth. And then, who doth not 
plainly sec how far it is under fron, a-s without the which 
men can no lictter live than without fire and water ? Whei-e- 
as to gold and silver nature hath given no use that we may 
not well lack, if that the folly of nion had not set it in 
higher estimation for the rai-eness sake. But of the contrary 
[lart, nature as a most tender and loving mother hath placed 
the best and most necessary tilings open abroad : as the air, 
the water and the earth itself, and hath removed and hid 
farthest from us vain and unprofitable things, lliereforo if 30 
these metals among them should be fast locked up in some 
tower, it might be suspected that the prince and the council 
(as the people is ever foolishly imagining) intended by some 
subtlety to deceiv‘c the commons, and to take some profit of it 
to themselves. Furthermore, if they should make thereof 
plate and such other finely and cunningly wrought stuff: if 
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at aiiv time they should have occasion to break it and melt 
it therewith to pay their soldiers’ wagca> they see and 

|>creeive very well that men would l>c loath to part from 
those things that they once began to have plesisure and 
delight in. 

To 1 ‘cmedy all this they have found out a njcans, which, as 
it is agreeable to all their other laws and customs, so it is 
from ours, where gold is so much set by and so diligently 
kept, very far discrepant and repugnant, and therefore 
in incredible—hut only to them that he wises. For whci'cas 
they eat and drink in earthen and glass vessels, which 
indeed l>e curiously and properly made and yet be of very 
small value, of gold and silver they make commonly poU and 
other vessels that serve for most vile use.s not only in their 
common halls but in every man’s private house. Further* 
more of the same metals they make gi'cat chains, fetter* and 
/ gyves, w'hcroin they tie their bondmen. Finally, whosoever 
for any offence l>c in famed, by their cars hang rings of gold, 
\\\}on their fingers they wear rings of gold, and al>out their 
necks chains of gold, and in conclusion their heads bo tied 
about with gold. Thus by all means |K«sible they procure 
to have gold and silver anmng them in reproach and infamy. 
And these metals, which other nations do as grievously and 
sorrowfuHy forgo as in a manner their own lives, if they 
should altogether at once l)o taken from the Utopians, no 
man there would think that ho had lost the worth of one 
farthing. 

They gather also {learls by the sea^side, and diamonds and 
carbuncles upon certain rocks; and yot they seek not for 
30 thorn ; but by chance finding them they cut and polish thom. 
And therewith they deck their young infants. Which, like 
as in the first years of their childhood they make much and 
be fond and proud of such ornaments, so when they be a 
little more grow*n in years and discretion, perceiving that 
none but children do wear such toys and trifles, they lay 
them away even of their own abamefacedness, without any 
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Ijidding of their parents : even as our children, when they 
will big, do cast away nuts, brooches and puppets. There¬ 
fore these laws and customs, which be so far ditfei^nt from 
all other nations, how divers fantasies also and mind.s they 
do cause did I never so plainly perceive as in the aniba.s.sacior 3 
of the Anemoliane. 

Ihese arnba&sador^ c^ame to Aiiiaurote winter I wa.s thei'c 
And because they came to entreat of great and weighty 
matters, those three citizens apiece out of every city were 
come thither before them. But all the ambaa-sadom of the lO 
next countries, which had been there before and knew the 
fashions and manners of the Utopians, among whom they 
perceived no honour given to sumptuous api>arel, silks to be 
contemned, gold also to be infamed and reproachful, were 
wont to come thither in very homely and simple array But 
the AncInolian^ because they dwell far thence and had very 
little acquaintance with them, hearing that they were all 
apparelled alike, and that very rudely and homely, thinking 
then, not to have the things which they did not wear, being 
therefore more proud than wise, determined in the gorgeous- 20 
ness of their apparel to represc-nt very g,xls, and with the 
bright shining and glistering of their gay clothing to dazzle 
the eyes of the silly poor Utopians. So theie came in thi-ee 
amUt&sadora with a hundred servants ail apparellwl in 
changeable colours, the most of them in silks, the ainbas- 
eadora themselves (for at home in their own country they 
wera noblemen) in cloth of gold, with great chains of gold, 
with gold hanging at their ears, with gold rings upon their 
fingers, with brooches and agleU of gold upon their caps, 
which glistered full of pearls and precious stones—to be 30 
short, trimmed and adorned with all those things, which 
among the Utopians were either the punishment of bond- 
men, or the reproach of infamed persons, or else trifles for 
young children to play withal. Therefore it would have 
done a man good at his heart to have seen how proudly they 
displayed their peacock’s feathers, how much they made of 
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thoir paitit.-a sheaths and liow loflily they set fortli and 
ndvan.ed ihemselvcs, when they comjAied their gnllatti 
apparel with the poor raiment of the IHopians. For all the 
people were swaiiiud forth into the streets. And on tlic 
other side it wa.s no K-.vs pleasuix* to consider how innch they 
Wert' iUn'civ o<l iiiul how far they jr\}K«s\ of their piiriKwe, 
luiiig cimtiaiiwise lakcn thaa they thought they nlumkl 
have becu. Foi to tlie eyej? of all the Utopians except very- 
few, vhicli had l)ceu in other countries for some rosvsonablo 
10 cause, all that gorgeousnrss of appait*! seemed shameful and 
lepnmehful: insomuch that they most reverently saluted 
the vilest and most abject of them for lords, passing over 
the ;nnba'<srtdoi*s themselves witlnml any honour, judging 
them hv their wearing of gold chains to he l)ondincii. \ ca, 
you shfuild have seen chi Id ion also, that had emst a way their 
|K*ails and j^rceifoift stones, when they wiw the like sticking 
\i]um the anil>;is.sa<loTV caps, dig and push their niothci*s 
under the sides, saving thus to them : Ix»ok, mother, how 
great a lubber doth yet wear jxarls and piecious stoncss, as 
2t> though he were a little child still. But the mother, Yca> 
and that also in gmxl earnest : Beaci', son, sailh she ; 1 think 
he ho some of the arulvuwadoiV fools. Some found fault at 
their gulden chains, as to no use nor purpose, being so snmll 
and weak that a ImTulnmn might easily brt*ak them, and 
again Bi> whle and large that, when it pleasinl him, ho 
might cast them off and run away at libt'rly whither ho 
would. 

But when the ambassadors had l>een tUoi-o a day or two 
and saw so gi-cat abundance of gold so lightly estocme<l, yea 
30 in no less reproach than it was yvith them in honour, and 
besides that more gold in the chains and gyves of one fugitive 
Imndman than all the costly ornamonU of them three was 
worth, they began to abate their courage and for very shame 
laid away all that gorgeous array, whereof they wei-e so 
proud ; and specialIv when they had talked familiarly with 
the Utopians, and had learned all thoir fashions and opinions. 
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For they marvel that anv men Ik* so fooli^ll as to have 
delight and plea-sure in tlie douhtful glistering a lUtie 
trifling stone, which may helmld any of the stains c»r else the 
sun itself. Or that any man i.s «»o mad as toonnit himself 
the nobler for the smaller or finer thread of wool, wliich 
selfHainc wool (be it now in never s<^i fine a s|>un thread) a 
sheep (li<l once wear ; and yet vv«ls she all (hat lime no other 
thing than a sheep. They marvel also that gol<l, T^liich of 
the own nature is a tiling so un|>rc(fiubli% is now among all 
jKopIe in so high estimation that man himself, by wlioui, 10 
ye^i and for the use of whom, it is so much set by, is in 
much less estimati<ui than the gold itself. Insomuch that a 
lumpish blockheaded churl, and which hath no nioix* wit 
than an ass, yea and as full of naughtine.ss as of folly, shall 
liavc nevei-theless many wise and goo<l men in .snbjt*ction 
and bondage only for this, because he hath agi<Nit hcaj) of 
gold. Wliicli if it filiouid be Uiken from him hy any fortune, 
or by some subtle wile and cautel of tlie law (which no less 
than fortune doth both iwise up the low and jibick down the 
high) and be given to the most vile ahivo and abject drivel 20 
of hU his liouseliold, then shortly after he shall go into the 
service of hia servant, as an augmenUtion or overplus beside 
his money. But they much more marvel at and detest tlio 
madnoKH of them which Ui those rich men in whose debt and 
danger they be not do give almost divine honoui's, for none 
other considciution but l>ecauHe they be rich, and yet 
knowing them Ui he such IKnny*fat}ier*A, that they be 

sure long os they live not the woith of one farthing 
of that heap of gold shall cmiie U> them. 

llieso and such like opinions have they conceived, jvirtly 30 
hy education, being brought up in that connnonw'ealtb 
whose laws and ciisUuns Ik* far different from these kinds of 
folly, and {lartly hy gotnl literature and learning. Fur 
though there be not many in every city which bo exempt 
and discharged of ail other lalxmrs, and appoinUnl only to 
learning—that is b) any, such in whom oven from their very 
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cliildliooci they have perceived a singular lowardiiesA, a fine 
wit, and a mind apt to good learning—yet all in their 
childhoo<l l>e innlrnct in learning. And the better jjart of 
the |)eople, both men and women, throughout all their 
whole life do bestow in learning tho5«? sjwre hours which 
we said they have vacant from bodily labours. Tliey Iw 
taught learning in their own native tongue. For it is l>olh 
copious in woixls and also pleasant to the ear, and for the 
u Item nee of a man’s mind very |Kn*feci and sure. The most 
10 part of all that aide of the world useth the same language, 
saving that among the Uto))ians it is finest and purest, and 
amittling to the diversity of the ci>untriea it is diversely 
altered. Of all these philosophers wluK*e name* be hero 
famous in this part of the world to us known, before our 
coming thither not as much os the fame of any of them was 
como among them. And yet in music, logic, arithmetic and 
geometry they have found out in a manner all that onr 
ancient philosophers have taught. But oa they in all things 
bo almast equal to our old ancient clerks, so our new 
20 logicians in subtle inventions have far pas 80 <l and gone 
boyimd them. For they have not deviswl one of all those 
rules of restrictions, amplifications and suppositions, very 
wittily invented in the small logicals, which here our 
childi'en in every place do learn. Furthermore they were 
never yet able to find out the second intentions: insomuch 
that none of them all could over see man himself in common, 
as they call him, though he bo (os you know) bigger than 
ever was any giant, yea and pointed to of us even with our 
finger. But they be in the course of the stars and the 
30 movings of the heavenly spheres very expert and cunning. 
Tlioy have also wittily excogitated and devised instruments 
of divers fashions : wherein is exactly comprehended and 
contained the movings and situations of the sun, the moon, 
and of all the other stars which appear in their horizon. 
But as for the amities and dissensions of the planets, and all 
that deceitful divination by the stars, they never as much as 
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dreamed thereof. Rainss winds, and other courses of 
tempe.stft they know before by certain t<>kens, w]»ioli thev 
have learned by long use and oWrvation. Rut f>f the 
causes of all these things and of the ebbing, flowing an<l 
Kiltuess of the sea, and finally of the original begininng and 
nature of heaven and of the world, they hold partly the 
same opinions that our old philosophers hold, and {urtly, as 
our philosophei's vary among ihcmstdvcs, so they also, whiles 
they bring new reasons of things, do disagree from all them, 
and yet among themselves in all |>oint.s they do not accord. 10 
In that part of philosophy which treatetli of inannei's and 
virtue their reasons and opinions agree with ours. They 
dispute of the good qualities of the soul, of the body, and of 
fortune ; and whet her the name of goodness may Im.» applied 
to all these, or only to the endowinents and gifts of the soul. 
Tliey reason of virtue and pleasure. Rut the chief and 
pnnci]>al question is in what thing, Ik* it one or more, the 
felicity of man coasUeth. But in this fwint they seem 
abnemt too much given and inclined to the opinion of them 
which defend pleasure, wherein they determine either all or 20 
the chiefest part of man’s felicity to I'est. And (which is 
more to l>e marvelled at) the defence of this so dainty and 
delicate an opinion they fetch even from their giwve, sharp, 
hitbir and rigorous religion. For they never dis})ute of 
felicity or blessed ness but they join unto the reasons of 
philow)phy certain principles taken out of religion, without 
the which to the investigation of true felicity they think 
reason of itself weak and imperfect. Tlioso principle.s bo 
these and such like: that the soul is immortal, and by the 
bountiful goodness of God ordained to felicity : that to our 30 
virtues and g^xxl deeds rewaixls l)e appointed after tbis life, 
and to our evil deeds punishments. Though these l>e 
pertaining to religion, yet they think it meet that they 
should bo believed and granted by proofs of reason. But if 
these principles were condemned and disannulled, then 
without any delay they pronounce no man to bo so foolish 
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wlurh wnijlil Hot f|o all liis and fiulenvour to 

nfitairj jih-asuiv hy n^ht or wr»»n^, only avoiding tliiK 
inci»nvenn*iu t% lluit the less plexsuiv should not he a let or 
hindiaiHc to till* hitr^^'T, or that he lalMuiix^d not for that 
|)Uvisun» whirh would hiing after it displcJisiiie, grief and 
.sm iow. For they judge it extreme uiadne?ss to follow sharp 
and p.iinful virtue, ami not only to haiuHli the pleasure of 
life hut also willingly to suffer grief, without any hoj>o 
of profit thereof ensuing. For wliat profit can there lx*, if a 
]0 man, uhen he hath p.is^^isl over all his life unjilca.santly, 
that is to teiy iniserahly, shall have no iTwatxl after hia 
death t 

Hut now, sir, they think not felicity to rest in all pleasure, 

hut only in that plea.suiv that is good ami honest, and that 

hoivto, as to j>crfert hlesse<lno.s«a, our nature is allured and 

drawn even of virtue ; whereto only they that be of the 

contrary opinion do attiihiite felicity. For they define 

virtue to he life ordeml atvoixling to natuii>, ami that we 

he hereunto iirdained of GchI. And that lio doth follow the 

20 com-HO of nature wliich in desiring and ix'fusiug things is 

ruled hv ix*a.son. Furtliei tnoi'o that reason doth chioHv and 
• ^ 

])rineipal1y kindle in men the love and veneration of the 
divine majesty ; of whose goiHineas it is that we he, and that 
wu l>c in {Mtssihility to attain felicity. And that, secondly, 
It both stirreth and pn>voketh us to lead our life nut of care 
in joy and mirth, and also moveth us to help and further all 
other in respect <*f the society of nature to obtain and enjoy 
the same. For there was never man so earnest and {)niiiful 
a follower of virtue and hater of pleasure that would so 
enjoin you lahoui's, w*atchings and fastings, but ho would 
also exliort you to ease, lighten and I'clievo, to your power, 
the lack and misery of others, praising the same as a deed of 
humanity and pity. Then if it I>o n point of humanity for 
man U* bnng health and comfort to man, and specially 
(which is a virtue most |>ecnliarly belonging to man) to 
mitigate and assuage the grief of uthuiw, and by taking from 
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tlieiii the sorrow and bfaviness of life to restore tlieiii to joy, 
that is to say, to pleasure, why may it not then he s:iul lliat 
nature doth provoke every riian to do t)ie tvuuc to InniMjlf / 

For a joyful life, lliat is to jiay a pleasant life, is eitlier 
cvil^arid if it be so, then thou shouldest lu^t only lielp no man 
thereto, but nit her, as rnuoh as in thee Heth, withdraw all 
men from it, as noisome and hurtful —or else, if thou noi only 
mayst but also of duly ait bound to pioeuie it to othei^s 
why not chiefly to thyself f To whom thoti art hound to 
show as much favour and gentleness as to other. For wljen 10 
nature liid<leth thee to I>c good and gentle to other, she 
comnnindeth tlieo not to be cruel and ungentle to thyself. 
Therefoi*e even very nature (sity they) pi'escribelli to us a 
joyful life, that is to say pleasure, as the eml of all our 
operations. And they define viitiic to be life ordeivd 
according to tlie prescript of nature. But in that that nature 
doth allure and provoke men one to tielp another to live 
merrily (which sui'ely bIic «hilh not without a g(Kxl cause ; 
for no man is so far above llie lot of man'K state or condition 
that nature doth cark and cait* for him only, which equally 2<i 
favoui^th all that l>e coniprfhcndcd under the conimniiion of 
one shajM*, form and fashion) verily she cornniandctli thee to 
use diligent circunis|>ectioii that thou do not so seek for thine 
ow*n coiurnoditics that thou pr(K:ui'e other's i]icoinrno<lities. 

Wherefore their opinion ia that not only covenants and 
liargaina made among private men ought to be well and 
faithfully fulfilled, observed and kept, but also roinmon 
laws, which either a g<Hxl prince hatli juKtly published, or 
else the [leoplc, neither oppressed with tyiwnny neither 
dcccivcil by fraud and guile, hath by their common consent 30 
rxinstituted and ratificfl concerning the {lartition of the com¬ 
modities of life, that is to say the matter of pIcAsure. These 
laws not offended, it is wisdom that thou look to thine own 
wealth. And U> do the samo for the eonimonw'calth is no 
less than thy duty, if thou (nearest any reverent love or any 
natural zeal and affection to thy native country. But to go 
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alM)ut to let another man of hi?* whiles thou piv- 

ciirest thino own, that is open wix>Dg. Contrariwise to 
withdraw something from thyself to give to other, that is a 
point of humanity and gontlene.s8 ; which never taketh away 
so much lomiiuKlity os it bringeth again. For it is recoin- 
fXMised with the return of )>enehts ; and the conscience of 
the good deed, with the reTiiemlu'ance of the thankful love 
ami benevolence of them to whom thou hast done it, dotli 
bring more pleasure to thy mind than that which tliou hast 
10 withholden fitun thyself could have brought to thy bo<ly. 
Finally (which to a godly disjwsed anti a religious mind is 
easy to bo persiiade<l) (Jod recom(>cnsoth the gift of a short 
and small pleasure with groat and everlasting joy. Tliere* 
fore the matter diligently weighed and considered, thus 
they think : that all our actions, and in them the virtues 
themselves, l>e ixderrod at the last to pleasure, as their end 
and felicity. 

Plcasuro they call every motion and state of the body or 
mind wherein man hath naturally dcloctaticm. Appetite 
20 they join to nature, and that not without a good cause. For 
like as not only the senates but also right reasson cevoteth 
whatsoever is naturally pleasant, so that it may be gotten 
without wrong or injury, not letting or debarring a greater 
plcasuro nor causing iMinfut labour, even so those things 
that men by vain imagination*do feign against nature to be 
pleasant (ns though it lay in their power to change the 
things, an they do the names of things) all such pleasures 
they believe to be of so small help and furtherance to fell* 
city, that they count them a great let and hindrance. 
30 Because that in whom they have once taken place, all his 
mind they ]>ossess with a false opinion of pleasure. So that 
there U no place left for true and natural delectations. For 
there be many things which of their own nature contain no 
pleasantness^-^yoa the most part of them much grief and 
Borrow-~and yet through the perverse and malicious flicker¬ 
ing enticemonU of lewd and dishonest desires be taken not 
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odIv for special and sovereign ple;isures, Ijrit also l>c conn led 
among the chief causes of life. 

In this counterfeit kind of plea:!iure they put them that I 
spake of before, which, the Ijctter gowns they have om the 
better men they think themselves. In the which thing tljey 
do twice err For they l)e no les.s deceive<l in that they 
think their gown the I>etter, than they be in that they think 
thein.selve.s the l>etter. For if you consider the profiUiblc 
use of the garment, wliy should wool of a tiiier spun thi'cad 
be thought better than the wool of a coai'se spun thread ? Hi 
Yet they, as though the one did p;tss the other by natuiT 
uiul not by their mistaking, advance themselves and think 
the price of their own persons theieby greatly increased. 
And therefore the honour which in a coarse gown they durst 
not have looked for they I'equire, as it wett; of duty, for their 
finer gown's sake. And if they bo ]Nissed by witliout rever* 
ence, tliey take it displeaaantly and disdainfully. 

And again, is it not like madness to take a pride in vain 
and unjtrofitablc honours? For what natural or true plea* 
sure dost thou take of another man's bai'e head or l)ow*ed 20 
knees? Will this ease the |>ain of thy knees, or rcincxly the 
fi-cn^cy of thy head? In this image of counterfeit }>lcH8ure 
they be of a marvellous madness which for the ojunion of 
nobility rojoico much in their own conceit, because it >vas 
their fortune to come of such ancestors whose stock of long 
time had been counte<l rich (for now* nobility is nothing else), 
specially rich in lands. And though their ancestors left 
them not one foot of land, or else they themselves linve 
iv{uandered it away, yet they think themselves not the less 
noble therefore of one hair. 30 

In this number also they count them that take pleasure 
and delight (as I said) in gems and precious stones, and 
think themselves almast gods if they chance to get an excel* 
lent one, specially .of that kind which in that time of their 
own countrymen is had in highest estimation. For one kind 
of stone keepeth not his price still in all countries and at 
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ull times. Nor they \u\y them not but taken out of the 
anfl bare : no nor so neither, until they havo made I ho 
M>n<T to swear that ho will wari'ant and as.suiv it to ixi a 
true Htone. and no counterfeit gem. Such care they take 
iv^t a coiinteifeit stone sJiould deceive then eves iTintead of a 
right stone. Hut why shouldsl thou not take even ns much 
pleasure in beholding a counterfeit stone^ which thine eye 
cannot discern from a rich I .stone 1 They sliould both be of 
like value to thee, even a.s to the blind man. What shall 1 
In sjiy of t)) 0 (u that keep su{kt}Iuous riches, to take delectation 
only in the l)ehnlding, and not in the use or occupying 
thereof? Do they lake true plea.sure, or eUc U' they 
deceived with false plea.sure ? Or of them that in i\ van- 
tniry victs hiding the gold whieli they shall never occupy, 
nor |)enuiventuro never see more? And whiles they bike 
care lest they .shall leese it, do lecsi.* it indeed. Tor what is 
it els(\ when they hide it in the gnmnd, taking it Inith ft'om 
their own use and |M‘ivhance from all other nren’s nlsof 
Atjd yet thoii, when thou hast hid thy treasure, a.s one iuit 
of all care, liopjH».st for joy. The which treasure, if it 
should chance to \w stolen, and thou ignorant of the tlieft 
shouldst die ton ycai^ after, all that ten ycatV space that 
thou livodst after Oiy money wiis stolen, what matter was it 
to time whether it had Imen token away or else safe as thou 
leftost it ? Truly both ways like profit caiuo to thee. 

To these so foolish ploasuiTs they join dicers, whose nmd> 

ness ihcv know by hearsay and not bv use. Hunters also, 

« » » ♦ 

and hawkers. For what ple^Lsuro is thet'o (say they) in 
casting the dice upon a table—which thou ha.st done so 
30 ofum, that if there were any pleasure iu it, vet tho oft use 
might make thee weary thoi'cof ? Or what deliglU can there 
ho, and not rather displeasure, in hearing the barking and 
howling of dogs? Or wliat greater jileasure is there to ho 
felt when a dog folio we th an haii?, than >vjicn a dog followcth 
A dog ? for one thing is done in both, that is to say, running; 
if thou hast pleosui'o therein. But if tlio hope of nlaughtor 
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and the expectation of tearing in pieces the beast doth please 
thee, thou sboiildest ratlier be moved witli pity to see a sitlv 
innocent hare iiuirdered of a dog, the weak of the stionger, 
the fearful of the tierce, the innocent of the cruel and iin- 
]iierciful. Tliercfoie all this exercise of hunting, a.s a thing 
unworthy to be use**! of free men, the Utopians have iejccte<l 
Ui their butchers, to the which cmft (a« we sahl U-foiv) they 
apiwint their bondmen. For they count hunting the lowest, 
the vilest and moat abject part of butchery, and tlie «)tlier 
parU of it more profiuble and more honest, as bringing Id 
much more commodity, in that they kill beasts only for 
necc.-isity ; wherea.s the Inmter seeketh nothing but plea.surc 
of the silly and woful beast’s slaughter and inmxler. The 
which pleasure in U-holding death they think dotli rise in 
the very l>easts either of a cruel affection of mind, or else to 
!« changed in continuance of time into cruelty by long use 
of so cruel a pleasure. TIjcsc thendore and all such like, 
which Iw innumerable, though tlie common soil of jioople 
doth take them for pleasures, yet they, seeing there is no 


nntund pleaaanlnc.ss in thorn, do plainly deleniiinc them to ‘.>i) 
have no affinity with true and right pleasure. For a.s 
touching that they do cuinmonly move the sense with 
delectation (which scemeth to be a work of pleasure) this 
doth nothing diminish llieir opinion. For not the nalui-o of 
the thing, but their perx-eme and lewd cu.sUun is the cause 
hereof, which caiiseth them to accept bitter or sour things ' 
for sweet things. Howbeit no ninn’s judgment depnived 
and corrupt, either by sickness or by custom, can change the 
nature of pleasure, more than it can do the nature of other 
things. ,30 

They make divers kinds of p]ea.surcs. For some tlicy 
attribute to the soul, and some to the body. To the soul 
they give intelligence and that delectation that coinotb of 
the contemplation of truth. Hereunto is joined the p)ea.sant 
remembrance of the good life past. 

'fhe pleasure of the body they divide into two parts. Tlie 
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Hist wlion flolr^'Ution is scn«il>|y felt rirul jHTcoivcil, whirb 
liiiuiy times ehnneeth by the renewing a ml refreshing of 
those jvirts which our natural heat ilrieth up ; or sometimes 
))Ieasuio ariseth which tickloth and luoveth our sonses, a.s is 
that which coiueth of music. The second [wrt of Inxlily 
|)lcasiire, they is that which cunsisteth and rcsteth in 
the rpiiet and upright state of the liody. And that truly is 
every man's own proper heallli, intermingle<l and distnrlx^d 
with no gi ief. For this, if it ho not lot nor assaulted with 
Ml no grief, is delectable of itself, though it Iw inovc<l witli no 
external or outwani plcasui'o. For though it l>c not so plain 
and man [Cost to the sense as the greeily lust of eating and 
drinking, yet nevvrthele.ss many take it for tho chiefi-tit 
pleasure. All the Utopians gnint it to lie a right sovoiTign 
pleasmv and, as you wuuld say, the foundation and ground 
of all pleasures, as which even alune is able to make the 
state and conditien of life delectable and pleasant; and, it 
being once taken away, thei'c is no plai'e left U*r any 
pleasure. For to be without grief, not liaving health, that 
21) they call insensibility and not picasuix*. The Utopians have 
long ago rejected ami condcmnc<l tho opinion of them which 
said that steadfast and c{uiot health (for this question also 
hath Iwen diligently debate<l among them) ought not 11101 * 0 - 
fore to 1)0 counted a pleasure, l)ccauHO they say it cannot lie 
presently and sensibly f>crceived and felt by some miiwoiti 
motion. But of tho contrary jKirt now they agree almost all 
in this, that health is a most sovereign pleasure. For seeing 
that in sickness (say they) is grief, which is a mortal enemy 
to pleasure, even as sicknc3<.s is to health, why should not 
31) then pleasure l»e in the quietness of health? For they say 
it makoth nothing to this matter, whether you say that 
siekncaa is a grief, or that in sickness is grief, for all cometh 
to one purpose. For whether health Iw a pleasure itself, or 
a necessary cause of pleasni'c, ns fire is of heat, truly both 
ways it followeth that they cannot l>o without pleasure that 
be in |)erfect health. Furthormoix^, whiles wo eat (say they) 
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then health, which began to be a])p:iii'ech fightetli hy tlie 
help of fcKxl againjtt hunger. In the which fight, whiles 
hc.*LUh hy little and little gettoth the upper hand, that ^winie 
proceeding and (as yi* would say) that onwaixhu'jvs to 
the wont strength iiiiriiHt’reth that pleasure whereby we 
l>e so refreshed. Health therefore, which in the conflict 
is joyful, shall it not be merry when it hath gotten the 
victory? But as soon as it hath recoverwl the pristinate 
strength, which thing only in all the fight it coveted, shall it 
incontinent be astonied ? Nor shall it not know nor eicibniee 1(1 
the own wealth and gocxtriess? For that it is said health 
cannot be felt, this, they think, is nothing true. For what 
man waking, say they, feeleth not bitiiscif in health, but he 
that 18 not? Is there any man so {K>ssesscil with stonish 
insensibility, or with the lethargy, that he will not grant 
health to be acceptable to him and delectable? But what 
other thing is delectation than that which by another name 
is called pleasure 7 

They embrace chiefly the pleaaures of the mind. For 
them they count the chiefest and most principal of all. The 20 
chief pait of them they think doth come of the exercise of 
virtue, and conscience of good life. Of these picasiire.s that 
the body ininist’reth they give the prc-eniincncc to health. 
For the delight of eating and drinking, and whatsoever hath 
any like pleasantness, they determine to bo pleosiircH much 
to be denired, but nu other waya than for health's sake. 
For such things of their own proper nature bo not so 
pleasant but in that they resist sickness privily stealing on. 
Therefore, like as it is a wise man’s part rather to avoid 
sickness than to wish for medicines, and rather to drive 30 
away and put to flight careful griefs than to call for 
comfort, so it is much better not to need this kind of 
pleasure than thereby to be eased of the contrary grief. 
Tlie which kind of pleasure if any man take for his felicity, 
that man must needs grant that then he shall be in most 
felicity, if he live that life which is led in continual hunger, 
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tliiiNt, itc Jiini;, drinkiiig, scnitvliiiig and iuld»ing. 

TIk* N'liich lifv bow not only foul arid unbonost, but alfio 
Imw iniHoiTible and wrotcboil it is, who p<*rcciveth not 1 
Tlu*so doubtless lx* tbo Ixiaeat pIcAsurosi of all, as ini{Mire and 
iniju'i fcct. For tbov never come Imt nccomjKniiwl wiib tboir 
contrary grief?^. As with tbc jileasuro of eating is joiiKxl 
blinger, ami that after n*> very ecinal sort. For of tlies^* two 
tlie grief is botli ibe iinuc vebeineiil, and also of longer con* 
tinuance. F4>r it beginnetb before the pleasure, and endeth 
lo not until tin* [deasure die with it. 

Wlierefoix' Riicb plcaHures tbey ibink iH»t gi'eally Ut Ikj 

set bv but in tbal they Iw mwssarv. JInwbeit tbev bavo 
• « • • 

delight also in these, and thankfully acknowledge the tender 
love of mother nature, whicli w ith most pleasant delectation 
allnreth her children to that, to the necessary use wheivof 
they must from time to time continually Ik* foix'cd and 

9 % 

driven. For how w retched and miserable should our life lie, 
if these daily griefs of hunger and thirst could not be driven 
away but with bitter |M>tinns and sour inedicine.s as the 
21) (dhor iliseoscs l>c wdiei'cwith wo l>o seldom troubled? Hut 
beauty, strength, nimbleiiess, these as peculiar and pIe«aAaTit 
gifts of nature they make much of. Hut those pleosuivs 
that he received by the cars, the eyes and the nose, which 
natinx' w'illeth to l>e proper ami peculiar to man (for no other 
living cieaturo doth l>ehold the fairness and the beauty of 
the world, or is tnovotl with any reR]K)cl of savours but only 
for the diversity of moats, neither pen*eivcth the concordant 
and discordant distances of sounds and tunes) tlu^e pleasuit*s, 
I say, tliey accept and allow as cortnin pleasant n*joiciiigs of 
30 life. Hut in all things this cautel they use, that a less 
jilcasurc hinder not a bigger, and that the pleasure bo no 
cause of displeasure, w hich they think to follow of noc'Cssity 
if the ploaaui‘6 he unhonc.st But yet to de.spise the comeli¬ 
ness of l)cauty, to waste the bodily strength, b) turn nimble* 
ness into sluggishness, to consume and make feeble the body 
witli fasting, to do injury to health, and to reject the pleasani 
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motions of nature (unless a man iieglert these coiiitufKliiies 
while.s he doth with a fervent zeal proemv tin* uealtli of 
others or the common profit, for tlu* which pleasui-e foi home 
he is in hoj>e of a grcjiter pleasure at God’s hand) else for a 
vain shadow* of virtue, for the wealth and profit of no man, 
to punish himself, or to the intent lie may be ahlecouragemislv 
t<i Slider rnlversity, which perchance shall never come to In in 
— this to do they think a |K>int of extreme madness, and a 
token of a man cruelly minded towards himself and titikind 
t^iwards nature, as one so dis<laining to Ik* in her danger that Hi 
he lenouncetli and refiiscth all her benefits. 

This is their sentence and opinion of virtue and pleasui'C. 
And they believe that by man’s reason none can he found 
truer than this, unless any godlier be inspire<l into man from 
hciiven. Wherein whether they biOievo well or no, iiGithcM' 
the time dotli sulFcr us i4> discuss, neither it is now nocessarv. 
For we have taken upon us to sljow and declare their lorvs 
and ordinances, and not to defend them. 

But this thing I believe verily, how'soever these decrees 
be, that there is in no place of the world neither a more 20 
excellent people neither a more fioHrishing cnuimonwc^ilth. 
They bo light and quick of l>ody, full of activity and nimble- 
nesK, and of more strength than a man would judge them by 
their stature, which for all that is not too low. And though 
their soil bo not very fruitful, nor their air very wholesome, 
yet against the air they so defend them w itli tcrnpei^ato dioU 
and so order and husband their ground with diligent travail, 
that in no country is greater increase, and plenty of corn and 
cattle, nor men’s bodies of longer life and subject or apt to 
fewer discaaea. Tliero therefore a man may see well and 50 
diligently exploited and furnished not only those tilings 
which buHliandmen do commonly in other countries, ns by 
craft and cunning to remedy the barrenness of the ground, 
but also a whole wood by the hands of the people plucked 
up by the roots in one place and set again in another place. 
Wherein was had regard and consideration not of plenty but 
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of comiiio<iioii5 caiTiajri\ that wood and tinilnn* might he 
nigher to the acii, or the i iveis, or the cities. For it is less 
labour and business to carry grain far by land, than wood. 
The people be gentle, merry, quick ami fine-wit ted, delight¬ 
ing in quietness, and, when need requireth, able to abide and 
ssutfer much IwHlily labour. Else they be not greatly desirous 
and fond of it ; but in the cxeirLse and study of the mind 
they be never weary. 

When they had heanl me speak of the Greek litcratui'o or 
ID learning (for in Latin then' was nothing that I thought they 
would gi*eatly allow, besides historians and poets) they made 
wonderful earncsSt and ini{>ortiinnte suit unto me that I 
would teach and instruct them in that tongue and learning. 

I began thoiTfore to read unto them, at the Rrst truly 0101*0 
because I would not seem to refuse the lalmur than that 1 
ho])ed that they would anything profit therein. But when I 
had gone forward a little, I |K*^•eived incontinent by their 
diligence, that my lalK>ur should not Ik* iK'slowed in vain. 
For they began so easily to fashion their letlei’s, so plainly 
20 to pronounce the nvoixIs, so quickly to learn 1^* heart and so 
surely to ixdieai'sc the wuno, that I marvelled at it, saving 
that the most ]>art of them wei'e fine and chosen wits and of 
ripe ago, picked out of the company of the Icarnctl men, 
w hich not only of tlioir own free and voluntary will but also 
by the commandment of the council undertook to learn this 
language. Tlierefore in less than three years* s|)aco there 
WHS nothing in the Greek tongue that they lacked. They 
were able to read good authors without any stay, if the book 
wei*o not false. This kind of learning, as I suppose, they 
30 took so much the sooner l>ecauso it is somewhat allied to 
them. For I think that this nation took their beginning of 
the Greeks because their speech, which in all other points is 
not much unlike the Persian tongue, keopeth divers signs 
and tokens of the Greek language in the names of their 
cities and of their magistrates. They have of mo (for when 
I was determined to enter into my fourth voyage, I cast into 
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the ship in the stead of merchandise a pretty fanlel of books, 
because I intended to come a^ain ratlicr never llian slioril \) 
they have, I sky, of mo the most part of Plat<»s works, umro 
of Aristotle^s, also Theophni.slus of plants but in divert 
places (vvliich I am sorry for) imjHTfect. For whilst wo were 
a shiplK>ard, a marmoset chanced uptui the book, as it was 
negligently laid by, which wantonly playing therewith 
plucked out certain leaves and tore them in pieces. Of them 
tliut liave written the grammar, they have only I^scaris. 
For Theo<h>rus I carried not with me, nor never a dictionary Id 
but !Iesychilis, and Dioscorides. They set great store by 
Plutarch’s Ixxiks. And they Iw delighte<l with Lucian’s 
merry conceits and jCsSUs. Of the ix>ets tliey have Aristo¬ 
phanes, Homer, Euripides, and SopluK'les in Aldus’ small 
print. Of the hist4>rians they have'J'hucydideis Her<Klotus, 
and Uerodian. Also my C4>iji]iaTnon Tricius A]nnatus carried 
with liirn physic b<x»ks, certiiiri small works of lli])|K>ciate9 
and Galen’s Mici'Otcchne ; the which Ixsik they have in great 
estimation. Vor though there be u]m<>.st no nation under 
heaven that hath less need of physic than they, yet this 241 
notwithstanding physic is nowhere in greater honour; 
because they count the knowledge of it among the gcKKlIiest 
and most profitable {>jirtH of philosojdiy. Fur whiles they by 
the help of tills philosopliy seatTh out t)ic secret mysteries of 
natut'e, they think themselves to receive tliereby not only 
wonderful great pleasure, but also to obtain great thanks 
and favour of iho author and maker thei'eof. Whom they 
think, according to the fashion of other artiiicci's, to have set 
forth the marvelloim and gorgeous frame of the world for 
man with great affection attentively to behold. Whom only Ik) 
he hath made of wit and caiiacity to consider and under- 
stand the excelience of so great a work. And thcTef<iro 
he l)caretb (any they) more goodwill and love to the curious 
and diligent beholder and viewer of his w*ork and niarveller 
at the same, than he doth to him wliicb, like a very brute 
beast without wit and reason or as one without sense or 
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hath no regard to so gi'cat and so wonderful a 

spcclaclo. 

Tld* wits therefore the I’topians, inured and cxeiTiscd 
in learning, l)e marvel Ions quick in t)ie inventi(»n of feats 
helping anything to the ml vantage and wealth of life. How- 
heil two feats they may thank us for: that is, the Kcience of 
ini|)iinting and the craft of making )»a])er. And yet not 
only us hut chiefly and |>rinci[vil1y themselves. For when 
we slic»wcd to them Aldus his priut in lKM)ks of paper, and 
10 toUl tliom of the stiilT whereof pa|K*r is made, ami of the feat 
of graving letters, speaking somewhat more than we could 
plainly ileclare (for there was none of us that knew perfectly 
either the one or tho other) they forthwith very wittily 
conjectured the thing. And whereas l>efore they wrote only 
in skins, in harks of trees and in iTrds now they have 
attempted to make papiT and to imprint letters. And 
thi>ug)i at the fli'st it proved not all of the Ir^I, yet hy often 
assaying tlio same thev .shortly got the feat of lK>th ; and 
have so hrnught the matter about, that if they hud copies of 
20 (iroek authors they could lack no hooka. Ilut now they have 
no meue than I rcheai'se<l before, saving that by printing of 
hooks they have multiplied and inciTHsed the same into 
many thousands of copies. 

Whosoever comotli thither to ace the land, Wing excellent 
in any gift of wit^ or through much and long journeying 
well exjKjrionced and acen in the knowledge of many 
countries (for the which cause we were very welcome to 
thoin), him they receive and entertain wonders gently and 
lovingly. For they have delight to hear what is done in 
30 ©very land. Ilowlnjit very few' merchantmen come thither. 
For what should they bring thither, unless it were imn, or 
else gold and silver, which they had rather carry home 
again 7 Also such things as are to l>o carried out of their 
land, they think it more wisdom to carry that gear forth 
themselves, than that other should come thither to fetch it> 
to the intent they may the bolter know the outlands on 
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every side of tbcni and keep in use tlie feat and knowledge 
of suiliDg. 


Vll. 

Of Bondmen, Sick Persons, Wedlock, and divers 

other Mattel's. 

Tijev neithor make Ixuidnien of pri^oner8 t^ikeii in battle, 
unless it be in liattle that they fought themselves, nor of 
bondmen's children, nor (to be short) of any such as they 
can get out of foreign countries, though he wei'e thei-e a 
bondman, but either such as among themHclve.s for heinous 
offences l>c punished with bondage, or else such as in the 
cities of other lands for great (rcs[)asses be condemned to 
death. And of this sort of bondmen they Imvc most store. 10 

For many of them they bring home, sometimes j^aying 
very little for them, yea most commonly getting them for 
gramercy. Tliese norts of bondmen they keep not only in 
continual work and labour, but also in bands. But their 
own men they handle liardest, whom they judge moi'C 
desperate, and to have deserved greater punishment, bo* 
cause they being so go<lly brought up to virtue in so 
etcellent a commonwealth could not for all that be refnuned 
from misdoing, 

Another kind of l>ondmcn they have, when a vile drudge 20 
l>eing a poor lalx^urer in another country doth choose of his 
own free will to bo a bondman among them. Thc^e they 
entreat and order honestly, and entertain almost as gently 
as their own free citizens, saving that they put them to a 
little more labour, as thereto accustomed. If any such l>e 
disposexl U> depart thence (which seldom is seen) they neither 
hold him against his will, neither send him away with empty 
hands. 

llie sick (as I said) they see to with great affection, and 
let nothing at ail pass concerning either physic or good diet SO 
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wherchy they may he again lo their health. Such 

an be j*ick of incunible diseases tliey comfort Nvith fitting by 
thcTn, with talking with ihetii ainl, to l>o short, with all 
manner of helps that may be. But if the disease lie not 
only incurable but also full of continual pain and anguish, 
then the priests and the niagistmtos oxln'rt the man, seeing 
he is not able to do any duly of life, and by overliving hia 
own death is noisome and irksome to other and grievous lo 
himself, that he will determine with himself no longer to 
to cherish that pestilent and jKiinfuI dis4»ase and, seeing his life 
is to him but a torment, that he w ill not Ik> nnwilling to die, 
but mthcr take a gjsxl ho|)c to him and either despatch 
himself out of that |)ainful life, as out of a prison or a i*nck 
of torment, or else suffer hiimndf willingly to Ik* rid out of it 
by other. And in so doing they tell him he ahull do wisely, 
seeing by his death he shall lose no commodity, but end bis 
jviin. Ami Wennao in that act ho ahall follow' the cmmsol of 
tlie priests, that is to say of the interpreters of Goil’s will 
and pleasui'c, they «ln>w him that he shall do like a godly 
*2i) and a virtuous man. They that In? thus |>cr9uad<Ml finish 
their lives willingly, either with hunger, or else dio in their 
aleep without any feeling of death. But they cause none 
such to die against his will, nor they use no leaa diligence 
and attendance about him, l>eIioving this to l>o an honour¬ 
able death. Kl.so he that killeth himself before that tho 
priestsH and tho council have nllow'cd the cause of his death, 
him as unworthy cither to l>o burie<l or with fire to be 
consumed, they cast unburied into some stinking nmrisb. 

The woman is not married before she bo eighteen years 
old. Tho man is four years older l)efore he marry. And 
matrimony is there never broken, but by death ; except 
infidelity break the bond, or else the intolerable wayward 
manners of either party. For if either of them find them¬ 
selves for any such cause grievetl, they may by the licence 
of the council change and take another. But the other party 
liveth ever after in infamy and out of wedlock. Uowbeit^ 
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the hnshaiicl U> put away his wife f^r iio tuull lujt f^r 

that some mishap is fallen to her Uxly, lhi> l»y no means 
they will sufTer. For they jmlge it a great |)<unt of c ruelty 
that anybody in their !iiost need of help and comfort slnnild 
l)e cast off and foi-saken, and that old age, which botli 
bringeth sicknci« with it and is a sickness itself, sliould 
unkindly and unfaithfully he dealt witlial. But now and 
tlion it chancetli, wliei-eas the man and the woman cannot 
well agree l>ctwecii themselves, bolli of them finding other, 
witli whom they liope to live more cjuietly and merrily, that H) 
they by the full consent of them both lie divorced asunder 
and married again to other. But that not without the 
authority of the council; which agiveth to no divorces, 
before they and their wives have diligently tried and 
examined the matter. Yea and then also they be loiith 
to consent to it, l)ecau.sc they know this to lie the next way 
to break lo%*c between man and wife, to be in easy hojw of a 
new marriage. 

Breiikers of wedlock bo punished with most grievous 
bondage. And if hoih the offcndci-H were married, then 20 
the iwrtie.s which in that behalf have suffered wrong In* 
married together, if they will, or else to whom they list. 
But if either of them Ixjth do still continue in love towani 
fto unkind a consort, the privilege of w edlock is not to them 
forbidden, if the party faultless be disjKised to follow in 
toiling and drudgery the person which for that offence is 
c^mdomned to bondage. And very oft it chanceth that the 
repentance of the one and the earnest diligence of the other 
doth BO move the prince with pity and compassion, that he 
restoreth the bond perBon from senutude to lil>erty and •'^0 
frce<lom again. But if the Rame party lie taken efUoons in 
that fault, there is no other way but death. 

To other trespasses no prescript punishment is appointed 
by any law, Vjut according to the heinousness of the offence, 
or contrary, «o the puniKliment is moderated by the discre- 
tioD of the council. The husbands chastise their wives, and 
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the jKirohtsS their children, iiideKA tliev have done anv ho 
iiorrihle an offcuco that the open iMinidiinent theix*of inaketh 
nnich for the advanconicnl of hoaci^t mannerx But most 
commonly the most heinous faults be punished with the 
inconimmlity of l>ondage. For that they suppose to bo to 
the offenders no less grief, and to the commonwealth more 
profit, than if they should hastily put them to cltyith and so 
make them quite out of the way. For there eometh more 
profit of their lalwur than of their death, and by their 
10 example they fear other the longer fnmi like offenees, But 
if they being thus used do i-ebtd and kick again, then for¬ 
sooth they he slain as des|>onitc and wild bo<ists, whom 
neither prison nor chain could restrain and keep under. 
But they which take their iHUulage patiently l>c not left all 
hopcleas. For after they have been broken and tame<l with 
long miseries, if then they show such repentance as thereby 
it may Iw pen'eived that they l>o sorrier for their offenco 
than for tluur i)unishnient, somotimca by iho prince’s pi-e- 
rogjitive, anti sometimes by the voice and consent of tho 
20 [)ci>ple, their tmndago either is mitigated or else clean I'clciiHCil 
and forgiven. Ho that moveth to an evil act is in no leas 
danger and jeopanly than if he had committed tho evil act 
indeed. For in all offences they count tho intent and pur|)oso 
as evil os the act or deed itself, thinking that no lot ought to 
oxciiso him that did his l>est to have no let. 

They have singular delight and pleasure in fools. And a.s 
it is a great reproach to do any of them hurt or injury, so 
they prohibit not to take pleasure of foolishness. For that, 
they think, doth much good to tho fools. And if any man 
30 be so sad and stern that ho cannot laugh neither at their 
wonls, nor at tlioir deeds, none of them bo committed his 
tuition, for fejir lest he would not treat them gently and 
favouinbly enough, to whom they should bring no delecta- 
tion (for other gomlnosa in thorn is noneX much leas any 
profit should they yield him. 

To mock a man for his deformity, or for that he lacketh 
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any part or limb of \m l>ody, h counted great disbonesty 
and I'eproach, not to him that is iiMK'ked, but to him tliat 
mck^keth ; which unwisely doth upbraid any man of that as a 
vice that wjus not in his power to eschew. Also as they 
count and reckon very little wit to be in him tliat I'cgaitleth 
not natural beauty and comeliness^ so to help the same %Yitli 
paintings is taken f<*r a vain and a wanton pride* not witlumt 
great infamy. For they know, even by very exj^nence, 
that no comeliness of beauty doth so highly commend and 
advance the w ivc« in the conceit of their buslwnds as honest 10 
conditions and lowliness. For as love is oftentHnes won 
with Ix^auty, so it is not kept, preserved, and continued but 
by virtue and obedience. 

They do not only fear their people from doing evil by 
punishnu'fit^, but also allui'C them to virtue xvith rovaitls of 
honour. Therefore they set up in the market*placc the 
images of notable men, and^of such as have been gix^at and 
bountiful bcnefacU^rs U> the conimonw*ealth, for the per¬ 
petual memory of their good acts, and also that the glory 
and renown of the ancestors may stir and provoke their 20 
posterity to virtue. He that inoi'dinately and ambitiously 
desircth promotions is left all hopcIcKs for over attaining any 
promotion as long as he liveth. Tliey live together lovingly. 
For no magistrate U either haughty or fearful. Fathers 
they be called, and like faUiei-s they use themselves, llie 
citizens (as it is their duty) willingly exhibit unto them due 
honour without any compulsion. Nor the prince himself is 
not known from the other by princely apjwrel or a rol>e of 
state, nor by a crown or diadem royal or cap of maintenance, 
but by a little sheaf of corn carried before him. And so a 30 
ta|>cr of wax is borne before the bishop, whereby only he is 
known. 

They have but few laws. For to people so instruct and 
institute very few do suffice. Yea this thing they chiefly 
reprove among other nations* that innumenxble books of laws 
and expositions up^>D the same be not sufficient. But they 
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tinnk it a^ain:^t all nrui jii^tico that men nhoulcl \>e 

boaii<l to those laws which eithoi Ik> in numhor more than bo 
able to be read, or else blinder and darker than that any 
man ran well iindei^land them. Furthermore they utterly 
exclude and banish all attorneys, proctors, and serjjeanU at 
the law, which craftily handle matters and subtly dispute of 
the laws For they think it mo>t meet that every nmn 
should plead his own matter, and tell the same tale before 
the judge that ho w*ould tell to his man of law. So shall 
in there be less circumstance of wonts, and the truth shall 
sooner come to light, w hiles the judge w ith a discreet judg* 
mont dotli weigh the wonls of him whom no lawyer hath 
instruct with deceit, and whiles he hel|>eth and Iwarcth out 
siTn|itc wits against the false and nialicious cii'cumventioiis 
of ciafty children. This is hard to 1)0 observed in other 
countries, in so infinite a i)uml>er of blind and intricate laws. 
But in Utopia every man is a cunning lawyer. For (as I 
said) they have very few laws, and the plainer and gn>ascr 
that any interpretation is, (hat they allow as most just. 
20 For all laws (say they) he made and published only to the 
intent that by them every man should W put in reniemhmnce 
of his duty. But the crafty and subtle interpretation of 
them (forasmuch as few* can attain thereto) can put very few 
in that reiiienibrance, whereas the simple, the plain and 
gross meaning of the laws is open to every man. 

Klso as touching tho vulgar sort of the people, which l>o 
hf»th most in number and hn%*o most need to know their 
duties, were it not os good for them that no law were made 
At all as, when it is made, to bring so blind an interpretation 
3(1 upon it tliat without great wit and long arguing no man 
can discuss it? To the finding out wheretif neither tho 
gross judgment of the people can attain, neither tho whole 
life of them that be occupied in working for their livings 
am sufTico thereto. 

These virtues of the Utopians have caused their next 
neighbours and bordei'ei's, which live free and under no 
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subjection (for the Utopians long ago, have delivered manv 
of thetii from tyranny) to Uke magi.sliatcs of them, .-oine for 
a year and wmie for five yeai>;’ Kjwee. Which, when the 
tune of their office is expired, they bring home again with 
honour and pndse, an«l take new again with lliem into their 
country. The.se nations have undoubtedly very well and 
wholesomely provided for their commonwealths. For seeing 
that both the making and marring of the weal public doth 
«le|>end an<l liang upon the manners of the rulers atid magis- 
triitea, what officers could they more wisely have cho.sen, 10 
tlian those whicli cannot be Ic^ from honesty by bribes (for 
to theta that shortly after shall depart thence into their own 
country money should be unprofitable) nor yet be moved 
either with favour or malice towards any man, an being 
strangers, and unacquainted with the pcojile? The which 
two vices of alfeciion and avarice, where they take jtlace in 
judgments, incontinent they break justice, the strongest and 
surest l><>nd of a commonwealth. These |>coples, which 
feUh their officeiu and rulers frtmi then», the Utopians call 
their fellows. And other, to whom they have been bene- 20 
ticuil, they call their friends. 


As touching leagues, which in other places between 
country and country be so oft concluded, broken, and 
renewed, they never make none with any nation. For to 
what piiifwse serve leagues? say they; as though nature 
had not set sufficient love between man and man. And who 


so regardeth not nature, think you that he will imss for 
words? They be brought into this opinion chiefly because 
that in those parts of the world leagues between princes be 
wont to be kept and observed very elenderly. For here in 30 
EuroiM?, and especially in these parts where the faith and 
religion of Christ reignclh, the jnajesty of leagues is every- 
where esteemed holy and inviolable, partly through the 
justice and goodneiw of princes, and jmrtly at the reverence 
and motion of tlie head bishoj*. Which, like as thov make 
no promise themselves but they do very religiously liocform 
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the so they exhort all primes in any wise to abide by 

their pronuRcs, and them that refuse or deny so to do by 
their jKJjjlilical power and authority they auiijK.*! thereto. 
And surely they think well that it might seem a very 
iv))n»aehful thing, if in the Icxigues of them wiiich by a 
{)eeuliar name l>o called faithful, faith should have no place. 

Ibit in that new.found |>art of the world, which is 
scarcely so far ftom ns beyond the line c<juinoctial as onr 
life and manners l)e dissident fitmi theirs^ no trust nor 
lo conhdcnce is in leagnea. Hut the inoi'o and holier 
ccieinonics the league is knit up with, the s<Mmer it is 
broken by s<nne cavil latum found in the woixls, which 
many times <»f pur|Huse l>e so craftily put in and phi cent 
that the bands can never be so sure nor so sti'ong but 
they will lind some hole ojicn io cn^ep out at, and to 
break both league and truth. The which cintty denting, 
yea the wdiicli fniud and deceit^ if they should know it 
to Ih« pnictisi^I among private men in their Ivirgains and 
contmets, they won hi incotitinent cry out at it with an 
o]>en mouth ami a sour countenance, as an otTence most 
detosUble and worthy to bo punished with a shameful 
death— yea oven very they that advaiu'o themselves aiithoi's 
of like counsel given to princea Whci'cfoi'o it may well Ik* 
thought either that all justice is but a imso ami a low virtue, 
and which a valet h itself far under the high dignity of 
kings, or at the leastwise that there bo two justices—the 
one moot for the inferior sort of the (Kople, going afoot and 
cieeping low by the ground, and bound down on every 
side with many bands because it shall not run at rovers— 
;I0 the other a princely virtue, which, Hko as it is of much 
higher majesty than the other poor justice, so also it is 
of much more liberty, as to the which nothing is unlawful 
that it lusteth after. These manners of princCsS os I said, 
which bo thei'o so evil kee]>ci‘s of leagues, cause the 
UUipians, as I suppose, to make no leagues nt all; which 
perchance would change their mind if they lived bore. 
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Howbeit lliey think that, though l^agiie.s ho never so 
Taithfiilly observed and kej.t, yet the eiisl.iin of making 
leagues was very evil begun. For this cstuseth men (as 
thoiigli nation.s whicli be sepaiate asunder by the space of 
a little hill or a river weie coupled together by no .sex iety 
or bond of nature) to think them.selve.s born adve:>iirieH 
and enemies one to another, and tliat it were lawful foi 
the one to seek the death and destruction of the other, if 
leagues were not: yea, and that after the league.s be 
accorded friendship doth not grow and inerease, but the 10 
licence of i-obbing and stealing doih still remain, as 
farforth as for lack of foresight and advisement in writing 
the woi-ds of the league any sentence or clause to the 
contniiy is tmt therein sufficiently comprehended. Ibil 
they be of a contiary opinion, that is: that no man 
ought to Iw counted an enemy, which hath done no 
injury; and that the fellowship of nature i-s ii stiojig 
league; and that men Ihj l>ettcr and more surely knit 
together by love and benevolence than by coveiianl.s of 
leagues ; by hearty alFectiou of mind than by woids. 20 


VIII. 

Of Warfare. 

Wak or battle as a thing very beastly, and yet to no 

kind of beasts in so much use as to man, they do detest 

and abhor. And contrary to the custom almost of all 

other nations, they count nothing so inucli against glory 

as glory gotten in war. And therefore, though they do 

daily practise and exercise thcinselvea in the discipline of 

war, and not only the men but also the women, u|)on 

certain apiwintcd days, lest they should Iw to seek in the 

feat of anus, if need should require, yet they never go to 

battle but cither in the defence of their own country, or ,30 

to drive out of their friends’ land the enemies that have 
V L 
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invndecl it, or hy thoii jK>wor to chdiver fn>m the yoke 
and hoiidage of tyi’anny some people that l»c tlierewiili 
oppressed. Which thing they do of mere pity and com- 
]>assion. Ilowbeit they ssend help to their friends; not 
ever in their defence, but sonjetimes nlsc» to requite and 
revenge injurie.s l>cforo to them done. But this they do 
n<it unless their counsel and advice in the matter l)C 
asked whiles it is yet new and fresh. For if they find 
the I'aufic prohahle, and if the contmry part will not 
10 re.store again such things as lie of them justly demanded, 
then they \ye the chief authors and makers of the war. 
Which they do, not only as oft as by inroads and invasions 
of Holdiei's pn*ys and l>ooties Im? driven away, but then 
also much more mortally when their friends* merchants 
in any land, either under the pretence of unjust laws 
or else by the wresting and wrong understanding of good 
laws, do sustain an unjust accusation under the colour 
of justice. Neither the battle which the Utopians fought 
f«)r the Nephelogetes against the Alaiq)olitanes a little 
20 before onr time was made for any other cau.se but that 
the NeplM*logcto merchantmen, as the Utopians thought, 
suffered wrong of the Alao|>oliUnes, under the pretence 
of right. But whether it were right or wrtuig, it was 
with so cruel and mortal war revenged, the countries 
round about joining their help and power to the puisaanco 
and malico of both ]>artica, that most flourishing and 
wealthy peoples being some of them shrewdly shaken 
and some of thorn sharply beaten, the mischiefs were 
not finisluHl nor ended until the Alaopolitancs at the 
30 last were yielded up as bondmen into the jurisdiction of 
the Nophelogetoa. For the Utopians fought not this war 
for themselves. And yet the Nephelogetes before the 
war, when the Alaopolitancs flourished in wealth, wore 
nothing to l )0 compared >vith them. 

So eagerly the Utopians prosecute the injuries done 
to their friends, yea, in money matters; and not their 
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own likovisc. For if they by cov'in or guile be wij^ed 
beside their goods> 60 that no violence be done to their 
bcKlie-s they wre<ik tlieir anger by ab^Uiining from 
occupying with tliat nation, until they have made satis¬ 
faction. Not for because they set less stoi'e by their own 
citizens than by their friends, but that they take the 
loss of their friend-s’ money more heavily than the loss 
of their own; l>ecause that their friends’ meKhantiiien, 
fora-sniucli a.s that they lecsc is their own private gocnls, 
sustain gi*eat damage by the loss. But their own citizens 10 
leese nothing but of the common goods, and of that which 
w.’iM at home plentiful and almost supcrHuous, else had 
it not been sent forth. Tlierefore no man feeleth the los.s. 
And for this causi* they think it too cruel an net to 
revenge that loss with the death of many, the incoiiniuMlity 
of the which loas no man feeleth neither in his life nor 
yet in his living. But if it chance that any of their 
men in any other country be maimetl or killed, whether 
it be done by a common or a private counsel, knowing 
and trying out the truth of the matter by their ambassadoi's, *20 
unless the ofTenderH be rendered unto them in recoinpeiise 
of the injury, they will not be appeaj4od, but incontinent 
they proclaim war against them. Tlic otTenders yioldetl 
they punish either with death or with bondage. 

They be not only aorry, but also ashamed, to achieve 
the victory with bloodshed, counting it great folly to buy 
precious wares too dear. They rejoice and vaunt them¬ 
selves, if they vanquish and oppress their enemies by 
craft and deceit. And for that act they make a gcnei'al 
triumph and, as if the matter were manfully handled, 30 
they set up a pillar of stone in the place where they so 
vanquished their eiicmica, in U^ken of the victory. For 
then they glory, then they boast and crack that they 
have played the men indeed, when they have so ovei'como 
as no other living creature but only man. could i that is 
to say, by tbe might and puissance of wit. For with 
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Ixnliiy shell"th (s;iy they) Immis, lions, boars, wolves, 
Aiul other wild In^astsS do And as tho most 

jiart of them do pass ns in strength and fieix-e courage, 
HO ill wit and roastni wo l>c much stmogcr than they all. 

Tlieir chief and |jrinci|)al purjKiso in war is to oltlain 
that thing, which if they had before obtained, tliey would 
not have moved battle. But if that l>o not jMKssible, they 
tiike so cruel vengeance of them which bo in the fault, 
that ever after they l>o afniid to do tho like. This is 

10 their chief and principal intent, which they immediately 
and first of all prosecute and set ft)rwnrd ; but yet so, 
that they be more ciivums|)cct in avoiding and eschewing 
joojKinlics than they be desirous of praise and renown. 
Therefore immediately after that war is once solemnly 
denounced they pro<Mire many proclamations signctl with 
their own common seal to be set up privily at one time 
ill their cneinios* land, in places most friHiucnUHl In 
these piwlaiiiations they promise grt\at rewards to him 
that will kill their enemies’ prince, and somewhat less 

20 gifts, but them very givat also, for every hea<l of them 
whoso names Iw in tho saiil proclamations contained. Tliey 
be tluKso whom they count their chief adversaries next unto 
tho prince. Whats(K*vcr is prescriliod unUi him that killeth 
any of tho proehiimod jiorsons, that is doubled to him 
that bringeth any of tho same to them olive ; yco, and 
to tho proclaimoil peiiions thcnisolvos, if they will change 
their minds and corn© into them, taking their jwrla, they 
protror tho same groat rewards with pai'don and surety 
of their lives. 

30 Thoroforo it quicldy cometh to pass that their oneinics 
have all other men in suspicion, and bo unfaithful and mis¬ 
trusting among themsolvos one to another, living in great 
fear and in no less joopnnly. For it is well known that 
divers times tho most part of them (and specially tho princo 
hiiuHolf) hath lieen betrayed of them in whom they put 
ihoir most hope and trust. So that there is no mannor of 
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act nor deed that ^dftsS and iwanls d<» not enfoivc men nnlo. 
Aii<l in ivNViirdH lliev keep no ineasnic ; l.iit iTinenilK-rin^' 
and considering into h(»\v great ha/^ird and jen)>aixiy they 
c;Ul them, endeavour thcin»elve.s to lecomjKmse the greatness 
of the danger with like great benetits. And therefore they 
promise not only wonderful great abundaiic'e of g(dd, hut 
also land.s of great revenues lying in iuc>t safe places among 
their friends. Aral their ]jrornise.s they perf<»riii faithfully 
without any fraud or covin. 


Tliis custom of buying and .selling advei's^irics among pj 
other people is disallowed as a cruel act of a base and a 
coward ish mind. But they in this India If think theniselve.s 
niucli pi’aiscworthy, a.H wlio like wise men by thU means 
despatch gvciit wars without any battle and skirmish. Yea 
they count it alsrj a <leed of pity and me icy, beuiuse that by 
tlie death of a few ott'enders the lives of a great number of 
inruKents, as well of their own men as also of their enemies, 


he I'aiisomed and siived, whicli in lighting should liave been 
slain. For they do no less pity the base and c<miinon ma t of 
their enemies’ |>coplG than they do their own, knowing that 20 
they Ik* driven and enforced to wav against their wills by 
the furious madness of their princes and heads. If by none 
of these means the matter go forward os they would have it, 
tlien they procuic occasions of debate and dissension to he 
Bpreod among their enemies, us by bringing the prince’s 
brother, or some of the noblemen, in hope to obtain the 
kingdom. If this way prevail not, then they raise np the 
people that be next neighbours and iKUtlcTcrs to their 
enemies, and them they set in their necks under the colour 
of sfjnie old title of right, such a.H kings do never lack. To *10 
tlieia they protnise their help and aid in their w'ur And as 
for money, they give them abundance. But of their own 
citizens they send to them few or none. Whom tliey make 
so much of and love so entirely, that they would not be 
willing to change any of them for their advei'sary’s prince. 
But their gold and silver, because they keep it all for this 
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only purpose, they lay it ont fninkly and freely: as who 
should live even as wealthily, if they had lK*slowed it every 
penny. Yea and l►osidcs their riches, which they keep at 
home, they have also an infinite treasure abroad, by reason 
that (n.s I said before) many nations be in their debt. 
Therefore they hire soldiers <iut of all countries and send 
them to battle, but cbierty of the Zapolctes. This people i^ 
five hundred miles fi-oni Utopia eastward. They l>e hideous, 
wivagc and lieree, dwelling in wild woods and high inonn- 
10 tains, where they were brwl and brought up. TJiey be of 
an hard natnit', able to abide and sustain heat, cold and 
labour, abhorring from all delicate dainties, occupying no 
husbandry nor tillage of the gixuind, homely and rudo iMJth 
in building <*( their hmises and in their apparel, given unto 
no goodness, but only to the breeding and bringing up of 
eat tie. The most jw^rt of their living is by hunting and 
stealing. I'hoy In? Iwrn only to war, which they diligently 
and earnestly seek f<»r. And when they have gotten it, they 
\k wonders glad thereof. They go foith of their country in 
20 great companies together, and whosoever laoketh soldiers, 
theit' they proffer their service for small wages. This is 
only the craft tliev have to get their living by. Tlioy main* 
tain their life by seeking their death. For them with whom 
they bo in wages they fight hnixiily, fiei'ccly, and faithfully. 
But they bind theaisolves for no certain time, but ujK>n this 
condition they enter into bonds, that the next day they will 
take part with the other side for gixater wages, and the next 
dav after that they will be ready to come Imck again for a 
little more money. There Iw few wars thereaway whensin 
30 is not a great number of them in both jmrtics. Tliercforo it 
daily ehancoth that nigh kinsfolk, which were hired together 
on one part and there very friendly and familiarly used 
themselves one with another, shortly after, being se|)arate in 
contrary jmrU, run one against another enviously and 
fiercely and, forgetting Iwth kindred and friendship, thrust 
their swords one in another ; and that for none other cause, 
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but that they Imj hi reel of contrary |)rinces for a little money. 
Wluch they do so highly regard and e^leem, that they will 
ea^sily he provoked to change parts for a halfpenny iiuiie 
wages by tlie day. So quickly they have taken a smack in 
covetousne^cs. Which for all that is to tlieiu no prolit, Feu 
that they get by fighting imiuetliately they sjwnd unlhi ifldy 
and wretchedly in riot. 

Tins {>eople fighteth for the Utopians against all nations, 
because they give them greater wage.s than any other iiatimi 
will. For the Utipians, like xs they seek good men to use 10 
well, eo they seek these evil and vicious men to abuse. 
Whom, when need requireth^ with promises of great rewards 
they put forth into great jeopattlica ; from whence tlie most 
|)art of them never cometh again to ask their reward.s. Hut 
U) them that reniHiu alive they pay that which they juomised 
faitlifully, tliat they may be the more willing to pul them¬ 
selves in like danger another time. Nor the Ut<>|iianH pass 
not how many of lljem they bring to destruction. For tliey 
I>eIievo that they should do a very good deed for all man- 
kiiid> if they could rid out of the world all that fou) stinking 20 
don of that most w icked and cui'sed people. 

Next unto these they use the soldiers of (hem for whom 
they fight ; and then the help of their oilier friends. And 
L'ist of all they join to their own citizens. Among whom 
tiiey give to one of tried virtue and prowe&s tlie rule, gover¬ 
nance and conduction of the whole army. Under him they 
a])|Kiint two other, which, wiiilcs he ia aafe, be both private 
and out of office. But if he )>e taken or slain, the one of the 
other two sueccwleth him, as it were by inheritance. And 
if the secmid miscarry, then the thinl taketh his room, lest 30 
that (aa the chance of l>attlG is uncertain and doubtful) the 
jeopardy or death of the captain should bring the whole 
army in hazard. They choose sold lei's out of every city 
those which put forth themselves willingly. For they thrust 
no man forth into war against his will; l>ecause they believe, 
if any man be fearful and faint-hearted of nature, he will 
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jn»l <»nlv do no iiMiiful :u»d liaiiJy Act but al.***! be 

of co\vaidic*e (*i Ins Hut if any battle Ik* 

made their own country, then they put thc?<c cowards 

(so that they be stionji-InKlied) ih >h}]i'< amon^ other lK)hb 
hearted men. Or ebu they <1 impose them upiui the walls, 
frcMu whenee they njay not riy. Thus what for shatne that 
their enemies Ik* at liand, and what for bociose they W 
without }n»pc of running; away, they for^o't all fear. A ml 
many times extivnic necessity tnrneth eowanlice into 
to prowes.s ami nnnline.« 

Ibit as none <»f them is thrust forth <»f his country into 
war a^^iuHt his will, so women that be w illing to accom[kany 
their liusbamls in times (»f >var be not prohibited or lutted. 
Yea tlM‘V piovoke and exhort tbciu to it with pniisi*s. And 
in set tield the wives do staml every one by their own 
hnsbamrs side. Also every man is eomj«ussed iKXt about 
with hi.H own children, kinsfolks, and alliani'e ; that tliey 
whom nature chierty movetb to mutual succour, thus stand- 
inu toj^ellier, may help one another. It is a ^^rcat rcpnvaeh 
20 and dishonesty for the hinband to come home witluait liis 
w ife, or the wife without her buRhand, or the son w ithout 
his fatlier. And theref<»re if the other ]>art stick so hard by 
it that the l>altle come to their hands, it is fonght with 
givut slaughter ami bbsKlshed, even to the utter destruction 
of both piirts. For as they make all the means and shifts 
that may be to keep themselves fi'om the necessity of fight¬ 
ing, or that they may dcH|vitch the Iwittlo by their hired 
soldiei's, so wdieii tlierc is no remcily but that they must 
needs fight themsolvca, they do os t'onnigeously fall to it, as 
30 before, whiles they mighb they did wisely avoid and refuse 
it. Nor they Iw not mt^i fipix*e at the first brunt; but in 
continuance by little and little their fierce <‘oumge incrciiseth 
with HO stubl>orn and obstinate minds, that they will mther 
die than give back an inch. For that surety of living which 
every man hath at home being joined with no careful anxiety 
or remembrance how their posterity shall live after them 
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(for this pensivene^? oftentirnos broakfth and ahatclh cour¬ 
ageous stomachs) inaketh them j^tout and lianly, and 
disdainful to he conquerotl. Moieover their kn*i\vlodge in 
chivalry and feats of arms putteth them in a good lir.pe. 
Finally, I lie wholesome and virtnous opinions wherein 
they were hrouglil up even from their childhooch partly 
thnMjgh learning <and partly through the gtxxl oixlin- 
ances and laws of their weal public, augment and increase 
their manful courage. IJy reason whereof they neither set 
BO little fitorc by their lives that they will iwshly and 10 
unadvisedly cast them away, nor tliey Ixi not so far in lewd 
«ind fond love thci-ew’ith that they will shamefully covet to 
keep them, when honesty hidtieth leave them. 

When the battle U hottest and in all jJacesmosl fierce and 
fervent, a haml of chosen and picked young men, which l)e 
Bworn to live and die t^igcther, take U|K>n them to destroy 
their advci'sary^s captain. Him they invade, now with privy 
wilcB, now by ofwn strength. At him they strike both near 
and far otT. He is assailed with a long and a continual 
OKKiult, fre^sh men still coming in the wearied men’s places. 20 
And seldom it chanceth (uiile.s8 he save himself by dying) 
that he is not either slain or else taken prisoner and yielded 
to hi.s enemies alive. If they win the field, they jK*rsccuto 
not their enemies with the violent rage of slaughter. For 
tliey had mther take them alive than kill them. Kcithcr 
they do so follow* the chase and pursuit of their oneTiucs but 
they leave behind them one part of their host in battle array 
under their sUndards. Insomuch that if all their whole 
army be discomfited and overcome saving the rcarwuitl, and 
that they therewith achieve the victory, then they liad iwther 30 
let all their enemies scape, than to follow them out of ari*ay. 
For they remember it hath chance<l unto themselves moi'o 
tluin once : the w hole power and strength of their host being 
vanquished and put to flight, whiles their eDemies I'ojoicing 
in the victory have persecuted them flying some one way and 
some another, a small company of their men lying in an 
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ambush, there ready at all have suddenly risen 

them thus dispoi'sed and saitteied out of army, and 
through presumption of safety unadvisinlly puiwiing the 
chase, and have iiutmtineiit changwl the fortune of the whole 
battle, and spile of their teeth wivsting out of their hands 
the sure and undoubted victory, l)oiiig a little before con¬ 
quered, have for their jxart conquered the conquerors. 

It is hard to say whether they be craftier in laying an 
ainbtish, or wittier in avoiding the same. You would think 
in they intend to dy. when they mean nothing less. And con¬ 
tra ri wise when they go about that pur|><>sc, you would 
believe it wore the least pftrl of their thought. For if they 
perceive themselves either *»verinatolietI in nuiul>cr or closotl 
in too narrow a place, then they remove their camp either in 
the night season with silence, or by some jwlicy tliey dcoeivo 
their enemies, or in the daytime llicy retire back bo softly, 
that it is no less jeojmnly to meddle with them when they 
give back than when they press on. They fence and fortifj 
their camp surely with a dce]> and a bnuid trench. The 
eartli thcm>f is east inward- Nor they do not set drudges 
and .slaves a work almut it. It is done by the hands of tho 
801(110114 themselves. All the whole army worketh upon it, 
except them that keep waU'h and ward in harness before tlie 
trench for sudden adventures. Therefoi’e by tho labour of 
HO many a large trench closing in a gi'cat compass of ground 
is made in less time than any man xvonld believe. 

Their armour or harness which they wear is sure and 
strong to receive stivikcs and handsome for all movings and 
go.sturcs of the body, insomuch that it is not unwieldy to 
30 swim in. For in tho discipline of their warfare among other 
feats they learn to swim in harness. Their weapons l>e 
arrows aloof, which they shoot both strongly and surely, not 
only footmen but also horsemen. At hand str(»kcs they use 
not swords but polc-axos, which bo mortal, as well in sharp¬ 
ness as in weight, both for foins and down strokes. Engines 
for war they devise and invent wondera wittily. Which 
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when thvy l>e made they keep very secret* lest, if they j^honld 
be known before need require, they sh<niid be bnl Ian edit'd at 
and serve to no purpose. But in making tlivm, hereunto 
they have chief reH|)ect, that they he b<jlh oa.sy to he carried 
and handsome to l>e moved and turned about. 

Truce uken with their encmie.s for a short time Uiey do so 
hrmly and faithfully keep that tliey will not bieak it, no, 
not though they be thereunto) provoked They do not waste 
nor destroy their enemies^ land with foingings, nor lliev 
burn not up their corn. Yea, they save it as much as may If) 
he from being overrun and trodden down either wnth men or 
hoi'soH, thinking that it growetb for their own use and protit. 
They hurt no man that is unliariiud, unless be be an espial. 

All cities that he yielded unto them they defend. And such 
as they win hy force of iLss^iult they neither despoil nor sack, 
but them that withstood and dis.suade<l the yielding u[> (»f 
the siune they put to death ; the other they ])uniKh 

with Iwndagc. All the weak mnltitude they Iwive un¬ 
touched. If they know that any citixeuK aninselled to yield 
and Hinder up the city, to them they give part of the c<in- 2() 
demned men's gm>d.H. The residue tliey distiihuto ami give 
freely among them whose help they had in the sanie tvar. 

For none of theinaelvcs taketh any |K)rtion of the prey. 

But when the battle is finishetl and ended, tliey put their 
friends to never a penny cost of all the charges that they 
were at, hut lay it upon their necks that be conquered. 
Tlicm they burden with the whole charge of their exiienses, 
which they demand of them partly in money to be kept for 
like use of battle, and paHly in lands of great revenuen to he 
paid unto them yearly for ever. Such revenues they have 30 
now in many coucitries. Which by little and little rising of 
divers and sundry causes l>e increased al>ove seven hundred 
thousand ducats by the year. Tliilher they send forth some 
of their citi7.en8 as lieutenants, to live there sumptuously like 
men of honour and renown. And yet, this notwithsUuding, 
much money is saved; which cometh U> the common treasury, 
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IItil(•?*:< It HO ( lirthcc tlinl they h.ul nuhn tnisl the cc»uiilry 

\Mlh tho money. Whivh in.Hiy times they do long until 

thev )i;\ve nei^l to ocxMipy it And it svUioin hnppcneth that 

tlirv ileinaml all. Of ihe.ne lands they assign |iArt unto them 

NNliieh, at their reijuest and exhorUtion* pul theiuRelvea in 

sueh jei»)mrdies as I sjKike of Indoi'c. If any iirincc fitir up 

war agaiiiHt them, intending to inva<Ie their land, they meet 

hitn imoiilineiU out of their own hoi<lei>4 with gn*At jMiwer 

and strength. Koi they never lightly make war in their 

In own eonntrv. Nor thev In* iievei* hronght into ho extixuiio 
• • * 

neee.<sity OH to take help out of foreign lands into their own 
island. 


IX. 

Of the lieligioiis in Utopia- 

TiiKUr. he diveiN kinds of religion not only in Hiiiidry |>nrtH 
of the island, hnl also in divot's places of every city. Some 
wot*sliip fortiod the situ ; Home the imMiii ; some some other 
of the planotH. There he that give worship to a man that 
was once of excellent virtue or of famous glory, not only as 
(hhI hut also as the chiefest and highest tuul. Hut the inoNt 
anil the wisest |iarl (ivjecling all these) Indievo that there is 
20 a certain godly power, unknown, ever hist ing, inconiprelien* 
sible, inexplicahle, far above tlie capacity atid ixmcIi of man’s 
wit, dispci'sed throughout all the world, not in bigness hut 
in virtue and jsiwor. Him they call the Father of all. To 
him alone they atti ihnte the beginnings, the increasing^- the 
])i <K'eedings, the changes and the ends of all things. Neither 
they give any divine honours to any other than to him. 

Yea all the other also, though they lie in divers opinions, 
yet in tins jxiint they agree all togetlier with the wisest sort, 
in believing that tlieit) is one chief and principal Uod, the 
30 maker and ruler of the whole world ; whom they all com* 
moiily in their country language call Mithm. But in this 
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they disagree, that among sonje lie is counted one, and 
among .snme another. For every one of tln*ni, wliatsoever 
that is which he Uiketh for the chief 0o<l. thinketh it to he 
the very same nature to who.'se only divine might and inajc.^ty 
the sum and sovereignty of all things by the C(mscnt of all 
people is attributed and given. Howheit they all begin by 
little and little to forsake and fall from this variety of 
superstitions, and to agree together in that religion which 
seenieth by reason to puss and excel tlie residue. And it is 
not to be doubted but all the other would long ago have 10 
l>cen abolished, lint tliat whatsoever unprosperoiis thing 
happened to any of them, na ho was minded to change )iis 
religion, the fc^irfulness of people did take it not as a thing 
coming by chance, but as sent from Gixi out of heaven. As 
though the (iod whose honijur he was forsiking wotilrl 
revenge that w ick<Kl pur|)ose against him. 

But after they h&ird ns speak of the name of Hirist, of 
his d<iotrine, laws, miracles, and of the no 1 ck.s wonderful 
constancy of m many martyrs, whoso blood w illingly shed 
brought a great numi>cr of nations throughout all jiarts of 
the world into tlieir sect, you will not believe with how' gla<I 
minds they agreed unto the same ; whether it were by the 
secret insjiiration of God, or else for that they thought it 
Highest unto that opinion which among them is counted the 
chiefest. Howbeit 1 think this whs no small help and 
furtherance in the matter, that they beard us say that 
Christ instituted among his all things auiimon ; and that 
the same oinimunity doth yet remain amongst the righlest 
Clirifltian companies. Verily, howsoever it came to {»iss, 
many of them consented together in our religion, and were 30 
washed in the holy water of baptism. 

But Iiecause among us four (for no more of us was left 
alive, two of our c^impany being dead) there w'as no priest— 
which I atn right sorry for—they lacing entcreil and 
instructed in all other points of our religion lack only those 
sacraments which hero none hut priests do minister. Uow* 
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belt they understand and perceive them and he very desirous 
of the 8ame, Yea» they re-a.<on and dispute the matter 
earnestly among themselves whether without the sending of 
a Clirintian bishop one chosen out of their own people may 
receive the order of priesthood. Ami truly they wei-e 
minded to choose one. But at my dejvirture from them 
they had chosen none. They also wlueh do not agi*co to 
Christas religion fear no man from it, nor speak agsunst any 
man that hath leccived it. Saving that one of our nun|wny 
U) in luy presence wa.s sharply punished. He, a.s soon as he 
WHS baptised, lx*gan against our wills, with more earnest 
atTection than wisdom, to n*a.son of CTirisl’s leligion ; and 
began to wax so hot in his matter, that lie did not only 
pi'cfer our religion befoie all other, but also did utterly 
despise and condemn all other, calling them profane, and the 
fidlowers of them wickeii and devilish and the children of 
everlasting damnation. When he had thus long reasoned 
the matter, they laid hold on him, accused him and con¬ 
demned him into exile, not a.H a despisor uf religion, but as a 
20 seditious iici'soii and a raiser up of dissension among the 
peo|)lc. For this is one of the ancientest laws among them : 
« that no man shall lie blamed for reasoning in the main* 
tenance of Ins own religion. 

For King Utopus, oven at the first beginning, hearing 
that the inhabitants of the land w*ere before his coming 
thither at continual dissension and strife among themselves 
for their leligions—jierceiving also that this common dissen¬ 
sion (whiles e%'cry several sect took several parts in fighting 
for their country) wa.s the only occasion of his conquest over 
30 tliem all—as soon as ho had gotten the victory, first of all ho 
made a decree that it should be lawful for every man to 
favour and follow what religion he would, and that he might 
do the best ho could to bring other to his opinion, so that he 
did it peaceably, gently, quietly, and soberly, without hasty 
and contentious I'obuking and inveighing against other. If 
ho could not by fair and gentle speech induce them unto his 
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opioion yet ho should no kind of violence, and it'frain 
from displeasant and seditious words. To him that would 
vehemently and fervently in this cause strive and contend 
W 2 LS decreed l^anishruent or bondage. 

This law did King Utopus make not only for the njuin- 
tenance of [>eace, which be saw through continual contention 
and n^orted hatred utterly extinguished, but also because he 
thought this decree should make for the furthei’anee of 
religion. Whereof he durst define and determine m^thing 
unadvisedly, as doubting whether G(k 1, desiring manifold 10 
and divers sorts of honour, would inspire sundry men with 
sundry kinds of religion. And this sut-ely he thought a 
very unmeet and fooli.sh thing, and a |M)int of arrogant 
presumption, to compel all other by violence and threaten- 
ings U> agree to the same (hat thou believest to be true. 
Furthermore, though tlicie Ik? one religion which alone is 
true, and all other vain and superstitious, yet did he well 
foresee (so that the matter were handled with leason, and 
8ol>er modesty) that the truth of the own power would at 
the last issue out and come to light. But if contention and 2i) 
debate in that behalf should continually used, as the 
worst men lie most obstinate and stubborn and in their evil 
opinion most constant, ho p<.*rceived that then tlio best and 
holiest religion would be trodden underfoot and desti'oytnl 
by most vain superstitions, even as good corn is by thorns 
and weeds overgrown and choked. Therefore all this matter 
he left undiscussed, and gave to every man free liberty and 
choice to believe w*hat he would ; saving that he earnestly 
and straightly cliarged them that no man should conceive so 
vile and base an opinion of the dignity of man*s natui'c, ns t4> 30 
think that the souls do die and perish with the body ; or 
that the world runneth at all ativentures governed by no 
divine providence. And therefore they believe that after 
this life vices be extremely punished and virtues bountifully 
rewaixlcd. Him that is of a contrary opinion they count nut 
in the numl>er of men, as one that haUi avaled the high 
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hiji sou I to the vileru*'*.'* <»f hriite Ik'jisIr’ ImkIIos, 
iiiiicli less if] the nuinln'r of their citizens, \v)iose laws and 
ordinances, if it were not for fear, ho would iiolhi!j^^ at all 
osteiun. Fi>r vou inav l>c suiD that ho will stu<lv either w ith 
craft privily to or else violently to break, the conuntui 

laws of }]is country, in whoni reiiiaineth uo further fear than 
of the laws, nor n<» fiutlier liojx* than of tla* IkhIv. Wheiii- 
foie he tliat is thus minded is deprived of all hmiouiv, 
excluded ficnn all otlices and reject from nil common admini- 
10 stvations in the |>ulilic weal. And thus he is of all sorU 
despised, a.s of an unprolitable and of a base ami vile natui'c. 
|[owi>eit they ])ut liim to uu punisbnieiit, liccanse they Ik.* 
))Ci>ujaded that it is in no mans |Hnver to believe wliat be 
list. No ticir tbev (smstniin him not wit!) thivaUuiings to 
(lissenihle liis mind and show eountename conti'nry to hin 
thought. Fm* deceit and falsehotHl and all iiiannei's of lie.s, 
as next nnto fraud, they do marvellouHly detest and abhor. 
But they snlTer him not to <li.spute in Ids opinion, and that 
only among the common )H‘oplo. For else a|virt nimrng the 
20 pi iesU and men of gi'avity they <lo not only sutFer, but also 
o.xhort him to dispute and argue. Imping that at tlie last 
that madness will give place to reason. 

Tliere l>c also other, and of them no small number, w hich 
he not forbi<ldcn t4> sjKsak their mind.s, n» grounding their 
opinion n|)4in some reason, being in their living neither evil 
nor vicious. Their heresy is much contrary to the other. 
For they Udievc that the souls of brute l>oasta \yo immortal 
and everlasting. But nothing to l>e com]>ar(Hl with ours in 
dignity, neither ordained nor predestinate to like felicity. 
30 For all they believe certainly and suioly that man’s bliss 
shall bo so gieat, that they do mourn and lament cverj* 
man's sickncH.^ but no man’s death, unless it bo ono whom 
they dee depart from his life carefully and against his will. 
For this they take for a very evil token, as though the soul, 
being in despair and vexed in conscience through some privy 
and secret forefeeling of tho punishment now at hand, wore 
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afraid to depart. And they tliink he shall not l>e ^velcoine 
to God, which, when he i» called, runneth not to him gladly, 
but is drawn by force and sore against his will. They there¬ 
fore that see this kind of death do abhor it, am) them that 
80 die they bury with sorrow and silence. And when they 
have prayed God to Ije merciful to the soul and intrcifully 
to pardon the iniirinities thei'eof, they cover the dead coi*so 
with earth. 

Contranwise, all that depart merrily and full of good 
hope, for them no man niournelh, but followctli the hearae 10 
with joyful singing, comiiiending the souls to Cj<xl with 
great affection. And at the last, not with mourning sorrow 
but with a great revei-erice they burn the bodies. And in 
the same place they set up a pillar of stone with the d<uid 
man’s titles therein graved. When they be come home they 
rehearse his virtuous manners and his good deed.s. But no 
part of his life is so oft or gladly talked of as hie merry 
death. l*hey tliink that this I'emembrance of the virtue and 
goodness of the dead doth vehemently provoke and unfoi'ce 
the living to virtue. And tliat notliing can be more pleasant 20 
and acceptable to the dead ; wliom they siipime to be 
present among them, when they talk of them, thougli to the 
dull and feeble eyesight of mortal men they be invisiblo. 
For it were an inconvenient thing that the blessed should 
not l>o at liberty to go whither they would. And it 
were a point of great unkindness in them to have utterly 
cast away the desire of visiting and seeing their friends, to 
whom they were in their lifetime joined by mutual love and 
amity j which in good men after their death they count to 
be rather increased than diminished. They believe therafure 30 
that the dead be presently conversant among the quick, as 
beholders and witnesses of all their woitis and deeds. Inhere- 
fore they go more courageously to their business as having a 
trust and affiance in such overBeers. And this same belief 
of the present conversation of their forafathora and anceetora 
among them fearcth them from all secret dishonesty. 
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Thor utterly <lespis«e and ninok «>othftavinp3 and divina* 
tioiiH of to come hy the rtijjht or voices of birds, and 

all other divinations of vain aui^erstition, which in other 
countries he in great observation. But they highly esteem 
and woi'ship mi nicies that come by no help of nature, as 
works and witnesses of the present power of (loti. And 
such they siiy do chancre there very often. And sometimes 
in great utkI doubtful matters by common intercession and 
prayci's they procure and obtain them with a sure hope and 
10 confidence, and a steadfast l)e1ief. 

They think that the contemplation of nature, and the 
piaisc thereof coining, is to G<h1 a very acceptable Inmour. 
Yet ihei'e be many so earnestly Iwnt and affectionwl to 
religion tlmt they |kias nothing for learning, nor give their 
minds to any km»wle<lgc of things. But idleness they 
utterly forsake and eschew*, thinking felicity after this life 
to be gotten and obtained by busy labours and good oxer* 
cises. Some thoi'efore of them attend u|>on the sick, some 
amend highways, cleanse ditches, re{)nir luidges, dig turfs, 
20 gravel ami stones, fell and cleave wood, bring wood, corn, 
and other things into the cities in carta, and serve not only 
in ooiiimon works but also in private lalxiurs as servants 
yea, more than l>ondmen. For whatsoever unpleasant hard 
and vile work is anywhere, from the which laliour loath- 
sonioness and desjieration doth fray other, all that they take 
upon them wullingly and gladly, procuring quiet and rest 
to other, remaining in continual work and lal>our themselves, 
not upbmiding others therewith. They noilhor reprove 
other men’s lives nor glory in thoir own. These men, the 
30 more sorviceable they behave themselves, the more they be 
honoured of all men. 

Yet they be dividcil into two sects. The one is of them 
that live single and chaste, alxstaining not only from matri* 
inony but also from eating of flesh, and some of them from 
all manner of beasts. WTiich, utterly rejecting the pleasures 
of tliis present life os hurtful, bo all wholly set ujion the 
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dfsivt of the life to come by watching and sweatingv Imping 
shortly to obtain it> bi-iiig in the mean season merry and 
lusty. The other sect is no less desirous of lal>oiii\ but they 
embrace matrimony* not despising the solace theto<'f, ihiuk* 
ing that they cannot bo discharged of their Imuiukn duties 
towards nature without lalmiir and toil, nor t<»Nvaixls their 
native country without children. They abstain fi'oiu rjo 
pleasure that doth nothing hinder them from lalxjur. They 
love the flesh of four-f<Kited l>casLH, because they Wlieve that 
by that ui<sit they be made hardier and stlonger to \v<uk. 10 
The Utopians count this sect the wiser, but the other the 
holier. Which, in that they prefer single life btdoi'c niatik 
mony and that sharp life l>efore an easier life* if liereiii they 
grounded upon t'eason they would mock them. But now 
foiasniuch as they say they l^e led to it by religion, they 
honour and woiwhip them. And these Ik* they whom in 
their language by a peculiar name they ciil Buthr(*s<'3i.s, the 
which word by interpretation signifieth to us men of religion 
or religious men. 

They have priests of exceeding holiness, and therefore 20 
very few. For there be but thirteen in every city, accortl- 
ing to the number of their churches, aaving when they go 
forth to kattlc. For then seven of them go fotih with the 
army ; in whose stead so many new hv made at homo. But 
the other at their return home again re enter every one into 
his own place. They that be al>ove the numUus until such 
time as they Biicceed into the places of the other at their 
dying, 1)6 in the mean season continually in com|)any with 
the bishop. For he is the chief head of them all. They bo 
chosen of the people, as the other magistrates l)e, by secret 30 
voices for the avoiding of strife. After their election they 
bo consecrate of their own company. Tliey be ovei'seers of 
all divine matters, orderers of religions, and as it were 
judges and masters of manners. And it is a great dis* 
honesty and shame to lie rebuked or s])oken to by any of 
them for dissolute and incontineut living. 
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Hilt as it is tlicir olVicc to give pood exhortations and 
counsel, so is it the dutj of the prince and tliu other inagis- 
tnUes to correct and piinisli otrendei‘s, ^ving tliut the 
|>riests, wliom they Hnd cxcetnling vicious livei's, them they 
excoinniuriicate fnmi having any interest in divine matters. 
And there is almost no pimisliment among them moi'c 
foarcil. For they run in very great infamy, and l>o in* 
wardly tormented with a 8001*01 fear uf ix^ligion, and sliall 
not long scape free witli tlieir hixlios. For unless they hy 
10 (piick repentance approve the amendment of their lives to 
the priests, they l)o Uikon and punishwl of the ctmncil, as 
\vicke<l and irreligious. 

Both childluKKl and youth is instructed and taught of 
them. Nor they he not,more diligent to instruct them in 
learning than in virtue and gisHl manneiN For they use 
witli very gtvat cndoivnur and diligenc'C to put into the 
liea<lH of their children, whiles they l>o yet temler and pliant, 
good opinions and profitable for the amservation of their 
weal public. Which when they Ih> once ixxiUxl in childi'on 
20 do I'ciimin with them nil their )ifo after, and l>o wonders 
profitablu for the defence and inaintenance of the state of 
the commonwealth ; which never decaycth but through vices 
rising of evil oinnions. 

Tho priests, iinleas they lie women—for that kind is not 
excluded from priesthood; howlioit few l>o chosen, and none 
but widows and old women—the men priests, I say, take to 
thoir wives tho chiefest women in all their country. For to 
no office among the UUipians is more honour and pi*o- 
eminence given. Insomuch that if they commit any ofTence, 
30 they bo under no common judgment, but lie left only to God 
and themselves. For they think it not lawful to touch him 
with man's hand, bo he never so vicious, which afUtr so 
singular a sort was dedicate and consecrate to God, as a holy 
ofTering. Tliis man nor may they easily oliserve, because they 
havo so few priests, and du choose them with such circuin* 
s|>ection. For it scarcely ever chancoth that the most 
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viiturjij.s au) 0 ]i$; whirli in resperi <*f his 

virtue is advanced to sn liij^h a di^niitv, <*aii fall lo vice 
and wickedness, And if it should chance indeed {n>> inaii’s 
natui'e is mutable and frail) yet by liaison tliey be so few 
aud promoted U> nu might nor power, but only t4) lif>n(»ui% 
it were not to be feared that any great damage by them 
should hap}>en and ensue to the commonwealth. They liave 
so rare and few priests lest, if llie honour were communi¬ 
cated to many, the dignity of tin* order, which among tluun 
now is Ko liighly esiituncd, sliould nin in contempt ; specially HI 
because tliey think it hard U> find many so gocnl as to be 
meet for that dignity, to tlic execution and <lisrhargo 
wliereof it is not sufficient to be endued with mean virtues. 

Furthermore these priests Ik* not more esteemtxl of their 
own countrymen than they be of foreign and stiunge 
cr>ui)tries. Wliich thing may hereby plainly ap[>ear. And 
1 tliink also that this is the cause of it. F^u* whiles the 
armies be figlHing U>gcthcr in open field, they a little beside, 
not far off, kneel upon their knees in their halluwe<l vest¬ 
ments, holding up their hands to heaven, praying fir-st of all 20 
for i>cace, next for victory of their own part, but to neither 
part a bhK>dy victory. If their host get the up|)er hand, 
they lain into the iDHin liattle and restrain their own men 
ftom slaying and ciuelly pui'suing their vunejnished enoniies. 
Wliich cfiernica, if they du but bvq them and speak Ui them, 
it is enough for the safeguard of their lives. And the 
touching of their clothes defenrloth and Aavetli all their 
goods from ravin and spoil. Tliis tiling }i«iih advanced 
them to so great worship and true majesty among all 
nations, that many times they have as well pre.'icrvcd 30 
their own citizens from the cruel force of their enemies 
08 they have their enemies from the furious mge of their 
own men. For it is well known that, when their own anny 
hath rcculed and in despair turned back and run away, their 
enemies fiercely pursuing with slaughter and spoil, then the 
priesU coming between have stayed the murder and parted 
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hotli thf hosts ; so that jK-acc hath Wii made and concluded 
hctween l>oth j)arts n]«'n equal and indifferent conditions. 
For there was never any nation so fierce, so cruel and rude, 
but they had them in such reverence that they counted their 
lH)dies hallowed and s.anctifie<l, and therefore not to l>e 
violently anil unreverently touchixl. 

They keep holy the fiivt and the la.st day of every month 
and year, dividinj; the year into months, which they measure 
by the course of the moon, as they do the year by the course 
10 of the sun. The first days they call in their lan^juago 
Cvnemernes and the last Tra|>emcrnes, the which wonls 
may be interpreted, primifest and finife-st, or else in our 
speech, first feast and last feast. 

Tlioir churches Is? very gorgeous and not only of fine and 
curious workmanship but also (which in the fewness of them 
was ncces.sary) very wide and large and able to receive a 
great comjiany of jK^ople. But they be all somowbat dark. 
Ilowbeit that was not done through ignorance in building 
but, as they s.ty, by the counsel of the priests ; Iwcauso they 
20 thought that over much light doth disjwrse men’s cogitations, 
whei-ens in dim and doubtful light they bo gatbererl together 
and more earnestly fixed u|Kin religion and devotion. Which 
because it is not there of one sort among all men—and yet 
all tho kinds and fashions of it, though they be sundry and 
manifold, agree together in tho honour of tho divine nature, 
a.s going divers ways to one end—therefore nothing is seen 
nor heanl in the churches but that scemoth to agree 
indifferently with them all. If there bo a distinct kind of 
sacrifice peculiar to any several sect, that they execute at 
30 homo in their own houses. The common sacrifices bo so 
oixlered, that they l>o no derogation nor prejudice to any 
of tho private sacrifices and religions. Therefore no imago 
of any god is seen in the church, U> tho intent it may be 
free for every man to conceive God by their religion after 
what likeness and similitude they will. They call upon no 
peculiar name of God, but only Mitbm, in tho which word 
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they all agree together in one nature of the divine majesty 
whatsoever it be. No pi-ayei'a be used but such as every 
man may l>oldly pronounce without the offending any 
sect. 

Tliey come therefore to the church the last day every 
month and yesir» in the evening yet fasting, there to give 
thunks to God for that they have prosiMJiously jKisstKl over 
the year or month, whereof that holy day is the last tlay. 
Tlie next day they come to the church early in the morning, 
to pniy to God that they may have good fortune and success 10 
all the new year or month which they do begin of that same 
holy day. But in the holy days that be the last days of the 
months and years, l>efore they come to the church, the wives 
fall down prosti^ate l>efore their husbamW feet at home and 
the children before the feel of their parenU, confessing and 
acknowledging theinselvea offenderH either by some actual 
deed, or by orniKsitin of their duty, and desire pardon for their 
offence. Thw if any cloud of privy disple^isurc was risen at 
home, by lhi.s aatisfaction it is overblown, tliat they may l>o 
present at the sacrifices with pure and charitable tiiinds. 20 
For they be afraid to conic there with troubled consciences. 
Tliereforc if they know themselves to l>car any hatred or 
grudge towards any man, they presume not to come to the 
sacrifices licfore they have reconciled themselves and purged 
their consciences, for fear of great vengeance and punish¬ 
ment for their offence. 

When they come thither, the men go into the right side of 
the church ami the women into the left side. There they 
place tliemHelvcs in such order that all they which be of the 
male kind in every household sit liefore the goodtnan of the 30 
house, and they of the female kind liefore the good wife. 
Thus it is foreseen that all their gestures and Iwhaviomw be 
marker] and observed abroarl of them by whose aulhonty 
and discipline they be governed at home. This also they 
diligently see unto, that the younger evermore l>o coupled 
with his elder, lest children being joined together they 
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hIiodUI [WHS ovor th;it time in cliildinh want on new*, when? in 
they ou^tlit V to conceive relijjious rind devout 

fear towanN (lod, which is the chief and alnK>At the only 
incitatifoi to virtue. 

They kill no living hca?it in 5vicnficc, nor they think n(»t 
tIuU the ineii'iful clemencv <d (i'kI liatli delipljt in hlood and 
H!iin.rlil*'i\ which hath life to heiUHts to the intent they 

rtliould live. 'I'hev hum fninkincense and other sweet 
s^iv<uirs, and lioht a Inn a ^icat nuniher of wax candles 
lo and tapers ni»t supponin;; tliis ;;ear to he anything availahic 
t*) the divine nature, ils neither the juayeii* of nion ; Imt 
this nnhurtful and haiin1c?w kind of woiT*hi|> pleased llieni : 
and hv these sweet .s:ivoui-h and lie'llts and other such core- 
monies men feel ihemselve.s secretly lifted up and encouraged 
to devotion with more willing an<l fervent hearU. The 
|)Cop1e wearelh in the ehiirch wluto ap]mrel. Tlie ]>riest is 
clotlu'd in ehangoahio c<doui*s which in workmanship l>o 
excellent, hut in stntF not very pivcious. For their vest- 
nieiits he neither eiuhroidennl with g*dd, nc^r set with 
precious stono«> hut they he wnuight so titielyand cunningly 
wrth divers feathers of fowls^ that the estimation of no 
costly stuff is ahio to countervail tlio priu* of the work. 
Furthermore in these birds* feathei's, and in the duo oi-<ler of 
them, which is observed in their setting, tlicy say is cotihuned 
certiiin tlivino inystoriea. The interpretation whereof known, 
which is diligently taught by the priesUs they be put in 
rcmeinbmncG of the bountiful l>onenta of OckI toward them, 
and of the love and honour which of their )>ehalf is due to 
God, and also of their dtitiea one towanl another, 
no When the priest fiiwt conicth out of the vestry thus 
apparelled, they fall down incontinent every one reverently 
to the ground, with so still silence on every part that the 
very fashion of the thing striketh into them a certnin fear of 
Qcwl, as though lie were there personally present When 
they have lien a little space on the ground, the pneat givoth 
thorn a sign for to risa Then they sing praises unto God, 
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which they int^i joix with iosti uiiicnUs of music, for llic 
most part of other fashions lljun these that we use in tins 
part of the world. And like a.s some of oui-s ho much 
sweeter than thcij*s, so some of theirs do far {kijss ours. But 
in one thing doubtless they go exceeding far beyond us. 
For all llieir niusic, Inith that they play upon instruments 
and that they sim; wiili mans voice, doth so resemble and 
express natural affecti(»n.s, the sound and tune is so applied 
and made agrceiible to the thing* that whether it l>ea pmyer 
or else a ditty of gladnc.ss* of patience, of trouble, of mourn- 10 
ing or of anger, the fashion of the melody doth so repre.sent 
the meaning of the thing tliat it doth wonderfully move, stir, 
pierce and inflame the hearers’ minds. 

At the last the |>eople and tlie priest together reheai*so 
Holetnn pi*ayers in words expressly pronounced, so made that 
every man may privately apply to himself ll>at wliich is 
commonly spoken of all. In these prayei)) every man 
recogniseth and acknowledgeth God to l>o his maker, his 
governor and the pnnci[)al cause of all other gocKlness, 
thanking him for su many benefits received at his hand, but 20 
namely that through the favour of G<k) he hath chanccnl 
into that public weal which is most liappy and wealthy, and 
hath chosen tliat religion which he hopeth to l)e most true. 

In the which thing if he do anything err, or if there be any 
other better than either of them is, being more acccpuble to 
God, he dcsireth Him that Ue will of His goodness let him 
have knowledge thereof, aa one that is ready to follow what 
way soever He will \iw\ him. But if this f(»rni and fashion 
of a commonwealth ))C best and his own religion most true 
and perfect, then he desireth God to give him a coiiBtant 30 
steadfastness in the saiuo and to bring all other people to the 
same order of living and to tlie same opinion of God, unless 
there bo anything that in this diversity of religions doth 
delight His unsearchable pleasure. To be short> he prayeth 
Him that after his death he nuiy conio to Him. But how 
soon or late that ho dare not assign or dotemiinc. Howboit> 
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if it might with Hid niajestv’sS pleasure, ho would 1)© 

much gladder to die a painful death and so to go to God than 
by long living in worldly pros|)erity to be away from Him. 
When this prayer is said they fall down to the ground again, 
and a little after they rise up and go to dinner. And the 
residue of the day they pass over in plays and oxereise of 
chivalry. 

Now I have declare<l and describeii unto you as truly as I 
could the form and order of that commonwealth, which verily 
10 in my judgment is not only the l>est, Imt also that which 
alone of grxnl right may claim and take u{>on it the name of 
a commonwealth or public weal. For in cither places they 
R|>oak still of the commonwealth, but every man procurcth 
his own private gain. Here, where nothing is private, the 
common alFaii's Iw earnestly looked ti{>on. And truly on 
l>oth ]>iirts they have gmid causa so to do as they do. For in 
other countries who knuwelh not that he shall »tar>'e for 
hunger, unless ho make nonm several provision for himself, 
though the commonwealth flourish never so much in riches? 
20 And therefore he is compidled even of very nect.*ssity to have 
reganl to himself rather than to the people, that is to say, to 
other. Ointrariwise there, where all things Im? common to 
every man, it is not to I>o doubte<l that any man shall lack 
anything necessary for his private xises, so that the common 
storehouses and learns l>o sufticiently stored. For there 
nothing is distributed after a nigesh sort, neither there is 
any poor man or l>eggar. And though no man have any- 
thing, yet every man is rich. For what can l>e more rich 
than to live joyfully and merrily, wutbout all grief and 
30 [>onsivcneaa, not caring for his own living, nor vexed or 
troubled with his wife's importunnto complaints, nor dread- 
ing poverty to his son, nor sorrowing for his daughter’s 
dowry? Yea, they take no care at all for the living and 
wealth of themselves and all theirs, of their wives, their 
children, their nephews, their children's children, and all 
the succession that ever aball follow in their posterity. 
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And yet bedsides this there i« no less provision for them 
that were once labourers and be now weak and impotent 
tlian for them that do now labour and take j>ain. 

Here now would I see if any man dare be so bold as to 
compare with this equity the justice of other nations; among 
whom I forsake God if I can find any sign or token of equity 
and justice. For what justice is this, that a rich goldsmith, 
or an usurer, or (to be short) any of them which either do 
nothing at all, or else that which they do is such that it is 
not very necessary to the commonwealth, should have a 10 
plcaaant and a wealthy living, either by idleness or by un¬ 
necessary business, when in the meantime poor labourers, 
cartel^ ironsmiths, curpentert and ploughmen, by so great 
and continual toil a.s drawing and bearing beasts be scant 
able to sustain, and again so necessary toil that without it 
no c/>u)monwealth were able to continue and endure one 
year, should yet got so hard and poor a living, and live so 
wretched and miserable a life, that the state and condition 
of the la)>ouring beasts may seem much better and wealthier? 
For they be not put to so continual labour, nor their living 20 
is not much worse, yea to them much pleasanter, taking no 
thought in the mean season for the time to come. But these 
silly poor wretches l>e presently tormented with barren and 
unfruitful lal)our,and the remembrance of their poor indigent 
and beggarly old age killeth thorn up. For their daily wages 
is so little, that it will not suffice for the same day, much 
less it yieldeth any overplus that may daily be laid up for 
the relief of old age. 

Is not this an unjust and an unkind public weal, which 
giveth great fees and rewards to gentlemen, as they call 30 
them, and to goldsmiths, and to such other, which be either 
idle persons or else only flatterers and devisers of vain 
pleasures, and of the contrary part maketb no gentle pro¬ 
vision for poor ploughmen, colliers, labourei’s, carters, iron- 
smiths and carpenters, without whom no commonwealth 
can continue—but after it hath abused the labours of their 
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U\<ty aiul flowering ago, at the la.sl, when they lx* oppi-cw^ed 
wiih old age and Kick ness, Inking nce<ly, )>oor and indigent of 
all thinga, then forgetting their so many {ninfnl watehings, 
not romeml)ering their so many and ao great benefiUs rocom* 
penseth and acqiiitteth them most unkindly with misemhlo 
death? And yet bcsidi^s this the rich men not only by 
private frafld, hut also by common laws, do every day pluck 
and snatch away from the poi»r some |>art of their daily 
living. So whereas it seemed Ixfore unjust to recompense 
to with unkindness their pains that liavo l>een beneficial to the 
public weal, now they Imve to this their wrong and unjust 
dealing (which ia yet a much worse point) given tlie name of 
justice, yea and that hy force of a law*. 

Therefore when I consider aii<l weigh in my mind all these 
commonwealths which nowadays anywhere do flourish, so 
GikI help me, 1 can peiccivo nothing but a certain con* 
spinicy of rich men procuring their own commodities under 
the name and title of the commonwealth. They invent and 
devise all means and crafts, first how to keep safely, without 
20 fear of locsing, that they have unjustly gathered together, 
and next how to hire and abuse the work and labour of the 
poor for as little money as may be. These devices when the 
rich men have decreed to be kept and observed under colour 
of the commonalty, that is to say, also of the poor ])eoplo, 
then they be made laws. But these most wicked and vicious 
men, when they have hy their insatiable covetousness divided 
among themselves all those things which would have sufficed 
all men, yet how far \te they from the wealth and felicity of 
the Utopian commonwealth J Out of the which, in that all 
30 the desire of money with the use thereof is utterly secluded 
and banished, how great a heap of cares is cut away I How 
great an occasion of wickedness and mischief is plucked up 
by the roots! For who knoweth not that fraud, theft, 
ravin, brawling, quarrelling, brabling, strife, chiding, con¬ 
tention, murder, treason, poisoning, whicli by daily punish¬ 
ments are rather revenged than refrained, do die when 
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money diulh ? And also that fear, rare. laKoui's and 

wutehin^^ do ]>eiish even the very siuiic inonieiit that mc»nev 
perisheth ? Yea poverty itself, which only feemed to hn k 
money, if money were gone, it also would decrease an<i 
vanish a wav. 

And you may perceive this moi-e plainly, consider 
with yourselves some harren and unfruitful year, wheivin 
many thousands of people have sUvved for hmi-;er. I daie 
be bold to say that in the end of that penury so much corn 
or grain might have been found in the rich men’s barns, if 10 
they had been searched, as being divide<l among tl.eiii whom 
famine and jjestilence then consiiiiiefi no man at all should 
have felt that plague and i>enuiy. .So easily might men get 
their living, if that same worthy princess, lady money, did 
not alone sUip up the way between us and our living, whicli 
in Gtxl’s iiaiiio was very excellently devised and invenU-d 
that by her the way thereto should be opened. I am sure 
the rich men i)erceivc this, nor they be not ignorant how 
miicli better it were to lack no ncce.'csary thing than to 
a1x)und with overmuch Bui>erfluily ; to he rid out of inniim- -io 
orahle rares and troubles than to be besieged and encumbered 
with great riches. And I doubt not tliat cither tlte respect 
of every man’s private commodity, or else the authority of 
our saviour Christ (which for his great wisdom could not but 
know what were best, ami for his inestimable goodness could 
not but counsel to that which be knew to l>e best) would 
Jiave brought all the world long ago into the laws of this 
weal public, if it were not that one only lieast, the princess 
and mother of all mischief, pi idc, «lolh withsUmd and let it. 

She measureth not wealth and pi'oaperity by her own com- 30 
modities, but by the misery and incoinmodities of other; 
she would not by her good will lie made a goddess, if there 
were no wretches left over whom she might, like a scornful 
lady, rule and triumph, over whose miseries her felicities 
might shine, whose imverty she might vex, torment and 
increase by gorgeously setting forth her riches. This bell- 
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hound creepcth into men's hearts and plucketh them l)ack 
from entering the right jKith of life, and is so deeply rooted 
in men's breasts that she cannot be plucked out 
This form and fashion of a we^il public, which I would 
gladly wish unto all nations, I am glad yet that it hath 
chanced to tho Utopians, which have followed those institu- 
tions of life whereby they have laid such foundations of their 
commonwealth as shall continue and last not only wealthily 
but also, Its far as man's wit may judge and conjecture, shall 

10 endure for ever. For, seeing the chief caiincs of arnbition 
and sedition with other vices l>c plucke<I up by the roota 
and aliandoned at home, there can lie no jeo|ianly of 
domestical dissension, which alone hath cast under foot and 
brought to nought the well*fortified and Htrongly-dcfenced 
wealth and riches of many cities. But fontsmuch as perfect 
concord remaineth and wholesome laws lie executed at home, 
tho envy of all foreign princes lie not able to shako or move 
the empire, though they have many times long ago gone 
about to do it> being evermore driven back. 

20 Thus when Raphael had made an end of his tale, though 
many things came to niy mind which in the manner and 
laws of that {leoplo seoine<l to be instituted and founded of 
no good reason, not only in tho fashion of their chivalry and 
in their sacrifices and religions and in other of their laws, 
but also, yea and chiefly, in that which is tho principal 
foundation of all their ordinances, that is to say in the 
community of their life and living, without any occupying 
of money, by the which thing only all nobility, magnificence, 
worship, honour and majesty, the true ornaments and 

30 honours, as tho common opinion is, of a coramonwealth, 
utterly bo overthrown and destroyed—yet, because I know 
that ho was weary of talking, and was not sure whethor bo 
could abide that anything should bo said against his mind 
(specialty remembering that he bad reprehended this fault 
in other, which bo afraid lost they should seem not to bo 
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wise enough unle^ they could find eome fault in other men's 
inventions) therefore I, pi-aLsing both their institutions and 
his communication, took him by the band and led him in to 
supper, saying that we would choose another time to weigh 
and examine the same matters, and to talk with him more 
at large therein. Which would God it might once come to 
pass! In the meantime, a.s I cannot agree and consent Ui 
all things that bo said, being else without doubt a man 
singularly well learned and also in all worldly matters 
exactly and profoundly experienced, so must I needs confess 10 
and grant that many things l>e in the Utopian weal public 
winch in our cities I may nither wish for than hope for. 

Thus endetb the afternoon’s talk of Raphael Ilythloday 
concerning the laws and institutions of the Island 
of Utopia. 
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To the Right lionourable Hieronymus Buslyde, Provost 
of Arienn and Councillor to the Catholic King 
Charles, Peter Giles, Citizen of Antwerp, wisheth 
health and felicity. 

Thomas Mork the Hini^ular ornament of this oor age, as yon 
yourself (right honounvhle Bunlyde)ani >vitnc»)f to whom he 
ia ]>orfectly well known, Bent unto mo this other day iho 
Island of Utopia, to very few as yet known, hut most 
worthy which, «xs far excelling Plato's com in on wealth, all 
{>eo|>lc should l>e willing to know ; specially of a man mast 
elo(pient so finely set forth, so cunningly (xuntcHl out and so 
evident IY subject to the oyo, that as oft ua I read it 
methinketh that I sec somewhat tnoit) than when I heard 
10 Itaphac) Hythloday himself (for I was present at that Udk 
08 well 08 Master Moi'o) uttering and pronouncing his own 
woixIh : yoa, though the same man, occonling to his p>ire 
cloquenee, did so open anti declare the matter that he might 
plainly enough appear to report not things which ho had 
learned of othci's only by hearsay, but which he had with 
his own eyes prcssently seen and thoroughly vicw*ed, and 
wherein ho had no small time boon conversant and abiding; 
a man truly, in mine opinion, as touching the knowledge of 
regions, peoples and worldly experience, much {vussing yea 
20 oven the very famous and renowned tiavellor Ulysses; and 
indeed such a one ns for the space of these eight hundrcnl 
years past I think nature into the world brought not forth 
his like; in comparison of whom Vespucci may bo thought 
to have seen nothing. 
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Moreover, whereas be wont incue effectually aud 
pithily to declare and express things that we have seen, than 
which we have but only heard, thei'e was besides that in 
this man a certain jx*culiar grace and singular dexterity to 
disci ive and set forth <a matter withal. Yet the self>^unc 
things as oft as I behold and consider tliein dniN^n and 
painted out with M<ister Mures |>encil, 1 am therewitli so 
moved, so delighted, inllamed, and so rapt, that sometime 
nielliink 1 am presently convemat) even in the island of 
UtopiiL And I promise you, 1 enn scant believe that 10 
Itipliael liiniseif by all that hve yeatV s]sicc tliat he was in 
Utopia abiding, saw' there so much as liere in Master 
Mores description is to 1 k> seeti and perceived. Which 
description with so many wonders and miraculous things is 
replenished that I stand in gixat doubt whereat fii^t and 
chieHy U) muse or marvel ; whether at the excellence of his 
perfect and sure memory, which could well-nigh woiM by 
Word rehearse so many things once only heard, or else at bis 
singular prudence, who so well and wittily marked and bnt'e 
away all the original causes and fountains (to the vulgar 20 
|>eo|ile c4>minanly uio.Ht unknown) whereof both isMieth and 
springeth the mortal confusion and utter decay of a 
common wealth, and also the advancement and wealthy stute 
of the same may rise and grow; or else nt the efficacy and 
pith of his words, which in so fine a Latin style, with such 
force of eloquence hath <x>uclied together and comprised so 
many and divuiw nuitUun, specially being a man continunlly 
encumbered with so many busy and troublesome cares, both 
public and private, as he is. Howlwit all these tilings cause 
you little to marvel (right honourable Buslyde) for that you 30 
are faTiiiliarly and thoroughly acquaintetl with the notable, 
yea almost divine, wit of the man. 

But now to proceed to other matters, I surely know 
nothing needful or reipiisite to be adjoined unto his 
writings, only a metre of four veiwes written in the Utopian 
tongue, which after Master Morons depailure Hythloduy by 
V K 
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cliaiHi- showed me. that have 1 tsiuse to he added fhei-eto, 
with the alphahel of t)ie s.ami> imtiou. For, as touching the 
sitiiatii'ii of the island, that is to s;iy, in what jjart of the 
world Utopia standeth, the ignorance and lack whereof not 
a little ti-onhleth and griovelh Master Moie, indeed Itapliacl 
left not that Jinspken of. HowWit with verv few words he 
lightly touched it, incidently hy the way passing it over, as 
meaning of likelihoiKl to keep and jx-serwe that to aiinthcr 
place, And the same, 1 wot not how, liy a certain evil and 
10 nnhicky chance e.st-a|Hd us holh. For when Ihiphael was 
spc.aking thereof, one of Mii.ster Moiv's servants came to 
him ami whispeied in his ear. W'heivof 1 being then of 
purpose more earnestly aildiel to hear, one of the company, 
by reason of cold taken, I think, a shipUiaixl, coiighcil out so 
loud, that he took from my hearing certain of his words. 
But I will never stint nor rest until I have got the full and 
e.xact know|e<lgo hereof; in.somuch that I will be able 
perfectly to in-striict you, not only in the longitude or true 
meridian of the island, but also in the just Intitmle thereof, 
20 that is to say, in the sublevalion or height of the [mle in 
that region, if our friend Hythhalay bo in safety and alive. 
For wo hear very uncertain news of him. Some rejmrt that 
ho died in his journey homowanl. Some again altinn that 
ho returiud into his country, hut partly for that he could 
not away with the fashions of his country folk, and partly 
for that his inind and aHcction was altogether set and fixed 
upon Utopia, they say that ho hath taken his voyage 
thitherwai-d again. 

Now ns touching this, that the name of this island is 
IW nowhere found among the old and ancient ensmographers, 
this doubt Hythloday himself very well dissolved. For 
why, it is possible enough (quoth he) that the name which it 
had in old time was aherwaixl changed, or else that they 
never had knowledge of this island ; forasmuch as now in 
our tiino lands bo found, which to the old googra|)}iei*B 
were unknown. Howbeit, what needeth it in Ihia behalf to 
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fortify tlic matter with argui«ont5, seeing Master More is 
author hereof sufficient ? But whereas he douUelh of the 
edition or imprinting of the l>ook, indeed herein I both 
com mend, and also acknowledge the man’s modesty. How- 
belt unU) me it secmeth a work most unworthy to bo long 
suppressed, and most worthy to go abroad into the hands of 
tnen, yea, and under the title of your name to bo published 
to the world ; either because the singular ciulowmeTjts and 
qualities of Master More be to no man better known than 
to you, or else because no man is more fit and meet than you lU 
with good counsels to further and advance the common- 
wealth, wherein you have nmny years ali eady continued and 
travailed with great glory and commendation lK>th of 
wnsdoin and knowledge, and also of integrity and upright- 
ne.ss, TliuH, 0 liberal supj)ortcr of gowl learning and (lower 
of this our time, I bid you most heartily well to fare. 

At Antwerp 1510, the first day of November. 
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Ulu^iian Ali>haU't (the lottors of ulnch ato 
of Almost jiifatitilv fuhn&Uion. Iikc inyHlic SwolMKla^ aik) fiitontio 
>*ynilN>lfl—for which hhj on i'A). 17), wnn rt|iimrtnlly mvciilc<l hy 
w ho in^crtctl it« Uigothcr w ith the * Nictre of iiii N'urMCH in 
(ho Utoninn tongne'And m>mc mnrciiml in>tc\«» in the firnt 
of the l^tin originnl of More a Ctoim (jninUnl At I^mvnin in 
Kill). See on 140. ami lol. 7h iWhiiKon <li(l not jirint the 
AlplnU't in cither of hi^ two editions (1551, 1556), hut inserted 
tlie following note of the Printer to the Reader: 

'Thu Utopian alphAl>ct, gunl reader, which in the alovu 
writ ton tjiiHtV in promistxl, hereunto I have m>t now adjoined, 
\)ecAUso 1 liave not m vet the true charaeteiw or form a of the 
Utoninn Icttoni. And no nmrvel, aei'ing it la 
much stranger than the Indian, the Persian, 

Arahic, Iho Kg>*j)lian, the Maci'flonian, the 
Cyprian, the Scythian, etc. Wliieh tongues, 
nothing so strange among us as the UU»|uan is, yet their 
oliantcU^rs wc have not. Tint I tnist, (lad willing, at the next 
ini]>n*ssion hereof to |>erform that which now* I can not, that is 
to sa)', to exhihit iwrfectly unto thvs) the Utopian alphaliet. 
In the mean time accept my gooci will. And su fare well.* 


a tongue to us 
the Syrian, the 
Sclavoninn, the 
though tUcY l>e 


The Metro of four verses in the Utopian tongue he reprtslucoa 
and olTers a translation (nominally m>m the Ut<»piaii, hut of 
coiirso fnmi the I^itin version). These verwes, he says, the 
translator, nccunling to his simple kiu»w*le<lgc and mean under* 
standing in the Utopian tongue, hath rudely Kiiglishcsl: 

My king and cniiqueror Utopus hy name, 

A prince of nnich r('now*n ami immortal fame, 

Hath made me an islu that erst nu island w*as, 

Full fraught with worldly wealth, w ith pleasure and solace. 

1 one of all other witlumt phi!asophy 
Have shaped for man a phdf»opineal city. 

As mine I am nothing dangerous to impart, 

So better to receive x am ready with all my heart* 
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On tlio other Ride of j>ag«’ 2, cm which the I’topiun al|»hA}K*t 
iR printed, the fir^t txluion contiiiiR six vcrycR ‘ hrxa- 

htichon*) utlnhuled to AncmolniR <ihc ‘Windy/ see on 01 i\\. 

* laurvute und uephov to Hvtlihxlav flhc ‘ Uahhh r, mv 

17. 21), hy his Ristcr/ Thc*re Ri-fins here to U* a hit at .lolm 
Skelton. pcx*t laureate {not in the mexiem Rtnse r»f the w.ndi — 
the deiioiineer of Wolsey—the author of Co^in (Uoui —tlo ‘ ht 
Skelton’ of Po|M*. The six I^tiii versc's art' jMraphiai^ed hy 
Kohin&on in twelve ratluT cph-teure Kn^liRh lines. The Hc^xn* 
Ktiohon extols Utopia as a 'rixiil «»f Plato's State,’ and sciys that 
it should mfher be called * Kululiia —a ' place of felicitv.* (See 
on 0. 2). 

In the first and second (xlitionsof the I.j)tin Cfopin several other 
Rets of verses are included, and various letters, of wliieh one, 
from Bu(16 to Lupset (given by Dr. Lupton) is of inteivst. 

1. Ralph (Rudolf) Rohin.son, or Raphe Rohynson, as he calls 
liiniseU on his title {laec*. was one of a large und jM»or Lincoln* 
shiro family, and proWhly the ofdy nienil>er of it that wn.s 
highly educated. Ho was Uirn in LV2L nixl educated at 
firantfiuni aiul Stanifoixl, w here he was a Mdiooliiiate of Williaui 
O'oil (SCO 4. 34). In 1330 he enlere<i Corpus Clinsti C<illege, 
Ox fold ; Uxik iiis H.A. in lo4ff, niid was iiiude a Fell«»w in I M2. 
Ho was lat<T a FnH*maii of the CioIdKinithN* (xmipany, und 
tHTha[iA U'miKPrarily a clerk in the Hcrvice of Cecil, ilis trans¬ 
lation of the Utonia was fii-st puhliKhcfl in L'k'Sl und again in 
15od. The riwikI ixlition (the text of w hich is given by Dr. 
Lurnby and Professor ArWr) conUins not a few* iiii]>rove*nients 
in language, but the diviHion into iKirugr&phs no longer (oriv- 
H]s>nds with the Iwilin original, ana the punctuation is altered 
C4>nsid(frably for the worse, often making a sentence <}uile un* 
iiitidligible. * 

At the date of this letter (l5oi| William Cecil was a «ecix*(«ry 
U ) lulwanl VI. In Octolwr of the same vear he wu.h knightc<f. 
1’hu letter was oniittcil in the second eiiition (LVgl)—|>< rhaps 
U'caiise it had pnivcnl futile. Robinson aptn-aled several limes 
to his old scho<ilfellow for help. Thn*e of these npi>cald, one 
In I.ntin vcn«', still exists—the first is dated May ir>5l, and the 
last was written in or after 1572, in which year Cecil was 
mofle JAiTxX High'Trwusiirvr hy Queen KliuiUah, who hud selecUd 
him on her accession (l.ViM) os Secretarj' of State ond made him 
Riron of Rurghley (Burleigh) in 1571. Nothing is kiiowii as to 
the sucociw of thin last appeal It is drilv ciidorswl, says Dr. 
Luplon, with the words (perhaps in Burleigh's handwriting) 
‘ Kudol]>un Rohynsomift. ror some place to relieve his poverty.' 
Thu date of Robinson's death has not been discovered. 

Robiiibon’s translation of the CtopUt is vigorous, exulicrant, 
picturesque, and idiomatic. He is audacious, and' sometitnes 
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liii»hly Miccc»5vsful in rcrn 8 tin )4 a Renlcruc into An entirely new 
form, And in givinj' Uie full ofTecl of wmie L«Atin cxpn*'«^«ion l>v 
CfMubinin^' scvonil KngltNh wonN or phrases as is dtmc not «e)d*»m 
in tlio Koglisli I’mycr lKK)k. KxAmpIcs of ihi’^ occur on almost 
everypjigt*. Thus ttn p. 27 'idleness or Kick of exercise,’ *|kt* 
nicious And pK’stilcnl/ * overrunnc<l nnd destnjywl/ ‘crack nor 
Advance themselves* ire renderings of single I^itin worth; and 
the single woiil ‘auguna* is Hnglishetl (p. ]^) l>Y ‘ MiothsAvings 
Aiul tlivirmtions of thiiigH to ci>rm' l>y the or voices oi 

)»inls,' And in ^3. .1 uo have one I^itiii adjective rtpreaentot) by 
four iTi Hnglisli. This dilVuseneas at times wonkens tho ctrect 
i>f M>nie pungent wingi'tl word or phnise of the original—but at 
times the leisurely exulKTancc of diction soems to Add fort‘C to 
the Rar(*Asm. Now and then he has appan'titly Tuisunderstcvxl 
the Latin, and he sometimes seems to miss the |K>int of a 
humorous remark, )»ut his tntiislation is eminently n^adablc in 
spite of the old worth and the ATitiquatcd (sometimes I^tin) 
constructiim of many of his sentenci'S. As has liccn said of 
More himself, his diction stains *a ctmtinuetl experiment to 
discover the forms into which the langiiago smturally runs,... 
The stnicturo of his sentences is frctiuontly not that which tho 
Knglish langiiAge has Knally ndopti^r (Mucinto»h). 

(For such jx*culiaritios si*o Imlex under 'Uelativc* ' Dtmhlo 
Negative,* ' Alwoluto constr.,’ 'other,' ‘verj* they,* ‘all they,’ 
*own,*ct<*.] 

Another translation wasnimlo (1084) by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop 
nf Salisbury. Hu undert<M>k the ta.sk, it is said, Ihhauso ho had 
too much leisure, aiul bi'eausc ho thought Kohinson had ‘taken 
A liberty that .^coms too ffn*at for any but the author hiniKelf, 
who is master of bis own Imok and so may leave out or alter his 
original as he pleases.* His version is much closer to the latin, 
hut has none of the charm of Kobirnmn’s. (In the AVryrA Brtf, 
Burnet's is the only translation mentioned.) 

In 1808 tho Utopia was translaUx) for tho third tiiuo by 
Cayloy. 

1. the KjUig: 2 lU. This blf. not uncommon in old writers, is 
due to a mistakun explanation of the • of tho poasc'ssivo cose. 

1, 1. This story is from Lucian, a Greek writer (aliout 100 a.i> ) 
some of whoso piquant Jhaloffuf* were translatcil into I^tin by 
More ami Rrasmus. Sco 107. 12. 

1. 6. hamestfPr. Anniais,Germ. //hniMrA): armour; possibly 
oonnocUxl with the wonl 'iron.' Shaks. Mach. v. 5. A2. 

1, 8. rampler (Fr. rtmpartr^ possibly a form of r^/ww) 5 to 
niakcMir strengthen a defence (rampart). Fr. se remporer=defend 
oneself. 
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1. II. Dlogreods: the Ctoic philo«oplicr, Ixirii at SinojH* alKnjt 
412 n.c., some tw years later tiuu Suerates. His (vKhrated tub 
is 6.1 id to have be funded to the temple of Cybele, the Mother of 
the gods. 

L lo. pbilosopbical cloak: Grk. himalioriy I^it. jxtlftum, 

2. 7. commodity : advantages convenience <Lal. coinmoditns). 

2. 7. wealth: i.c. weal, welfare. In older ivHters it has often 
nothing U> do with riches. See* .Ml. 29, and ^Tk 4. 

2. 14. at the beck: sec note on Robinson piven above, 
Po.'wibly he was at this time engaged a.s Cecils clerk. 

2. 20. almost forty: from 1516 to 1551 would lie ,V> years, 

2. 28, of lata time i More diwi 6th July 1585, some 16 years 
before the.se words were written, 

2. 55. Robinson was a member of the Reformed Church of 
England. 

3. 9. Which. Til is use of the relative after a full stop is not 
rcganlcd with favour by later wTitcrs. The construction is very 
common in r.<atin. 

3. II. Latin stylo. More’s chief Latin works are the 
his translations of three of Lucian’s iJtnfoffufSy i^mphlets 
against Luther and Tyndale, and his epigraniK. For the 
ehamcteristics of medieval and Renaissance I^tin, see Intro¬ 
duction, * Mure as writer.* 

3. 16. conveyance or disposition : presentation of the subject: 
another tautology'. Cf. 6. 8. 

3. 25. which ; often for ‘who,’ Cf. 1. 28. 

4. 2. Tadlow: otherwiso unknown. 

4. 8. other: sec on 16. 8. 

4. 25. maetershlp. ‘What news with vour mastership?’ 
(Sliaks. 7*1^0 fVenf. Fer. iii. 1. 280). 

4. 32. old acquaintance. See note on Rohinson. About 1551 
ho seems to have roncwe^l his old school uenuaintanee with Cecil. 
Cf. 2. 14. 

5. 3. quailed. To * quail’ (shrink, cower) is gcncrallv the 
intransitive form of to ‘quell’ (conncct4'd with ‘kill’). To W 
‘nuailcd/ or ‘quelled/ is to be destroyed, crushni, sulxlued. 
Tnc cognate Germ, tjualen contAiiis the idea of torture. 

5. 11. showed. Some verl>s had, and a few have still, both a 
strong and a weak form of tho p. part. Cf. 27. 25. The epistle 
Ui Cecil is renUcwl in Robinson’s second wlition (1656) by an 
address of ‘ The Translator to the gentle Reader/ which I omit. 

6. This letter is translated from More's Latin by Kobicison. 
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6 . I- PeUr ones Im. mm or Arf»ului^«. at Antwoq) alxmt 
Hsii. whviX' hM f-»llnT Nic»iola^ \su.< a cu lo olfirial T ^uaoslor 
urU»H*). >sa8 inlinml<* wuli Ki*a«fnii*» iiml Miffo. Hi* wus Tijwn* 
ok*rk in I'UCi. In Imncmr of hi« marna^o Krapnnis wmlo an 
(nnittoil s<»njf or <lisc>>nrsv), ui \Uiirli In* praisrs 
film as fii^ililv cnlhvrtt^tl in uU isililo lilenituiv. Sc*r 
lottrr to lIu'<lv(Ks p 14H. Pni)».ii>ly P'nv^Tnns j^avc More and 
Tiiiist.ill a Iriur of ininsluiti'Hi to wfirn lliov, in tlio 

pprinw' of lol.l, Mont over to tlie N« llnTlan«I«. Sco i). H'l. In 
An>'n-t, lV2(i, ICrasniiiJi wrolo to csanincnd H«»1U'in ft Inn on fiis 
wav to Knvjl^inh to IVtor (iik sal Antvserp. (5lies dird Nov. II, 

I .Vi.! [Noto that St. is the Kn^'lisK form of St.diilirs, 

I f. Ae^ulius, the Atlnaiian liorniil of Ninus.j 

6 . 2. Ut^plA (• No-wIht\* is tin* form c»f llio Ons'k 

Ovr\>via, a wonl rom(>»)tind<sl inot ouilo irpilarlyf c'f ov (not) 
anil r6To« (iilacv). In writing to Knijoiins Mi.n* uso.s m an 
ennivalrnt llir »ord ' Nus*|nafniv/ a faUrioation fi'oin the Ualiti 
*«usijutinr fnowlun*), and in a leller from llie Freiwh 
Bade t<» l.\ii>set, a pupil of Lily rt (ijivon in the original l^itin 
oflltion). we liavi» nnotfier form of tlie won! pv-tin^ily j>n)iMJS<‘(i, 
VIZ. lMe|K>lm (0r3«»ontt), j.r. ‘No when.’ Tin* name ‘Utopia’ 
Rhonld at onec disarm Ho)< nin rrilieism and pre vent ns from 
aeeeplitig Mofv’s Work as a werious pnijnis^il of a jiraetieahlo 
Rclierne. In Rpilis however, of iU Klarin^ im'onsisteludes and 
imprneticahilitir.s (which |HThajw naturally annoy the earnest- 
inindcei reformer), it o<inlains ko much that is ide.illy true, and 
flueli Wonderful insight into, and antiei]v\tion ed pnielieal reforms 
which our age has realists!, or whiidi art* yet to ih' realiwsl. that 
we suredy must feel it to lio a case of *.Inking cheides gnvat 
tliingH Rlnmuer and U'tter oft than earnest ean.‘ and must l»c 
ready to appreciate the Uiimonr and wi.silom of Budi^ fl wonls : 

* I have asoi rtaiiunl hy full inoniry that Ulojiia lies outside llio 
Unnids of the known world. It is in fact one of the P or Innate 
[nlands—perliaps very chrte to the Elysinu fields.’ To those 
who esmid thus accept it, no wonder lhat this land of ‘ No- 
wliero ' was, hy the change of oe into rf*, calltsl ‘ paitopia. 

‘ pkitojiia meriUi sum vo<*nnda nomine,' sings the pmd laun^tc 
Anemolius: ‘righUdv My name is Pailopie, a place of felieitie/ 
Whether intentionally or not, Milton, in his i4r«>/rt#7iVf<Yi, spc'uks 
nf * Kutopian * polities. 

6 , fc ywtr’i tpacs. It was about S<*pt. l»iir> that More met 
Giles at Ant wet*]), w hen^ during the antnro, l>eforo his return to 
pmglaml at the end of the year, ho wr\dc the srcoiirf Uxik of the 
tVo;n*a. Tho frM IsKik. M'n ing as intnKlnclion U) the Ctonia 
proper, ho eoinpi>sesl at home during ifilO. Shortly heioro 
Nov. I, ir>lf), Giles rcceivetl from More the MR. of Iho whole 
work (soo 148. 8, 151. 17). On Nov. 12 a friend (Gerhanl of 
Nitneguon, whose T^tin voTRea, translated by Robinson, on the 
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Utopia a]i|X!«ir in v«ome c<!itj<»n>> >»rit<*s U> Kra**Tnii'> to sav tli.kl 
the l>Hivuin pniiti'r. lliivrry Martin. wiW ini(K'itakk* tli* 
calioji, iind Ky Fcl*. Jolli I hi* Ux)k is out, and Kimmiius i'* )« gj;jng 
/or a <t)py. 

6 , 8 . conyeyance. Cf. 3. \i\. 

6 . ]o. Master Raphael. )7. 

6 . lo. better seea in ... Sc-v ins. 2l». andef. ‘ A frcliooltnnslor 

Mvll Kcon in nmsic ‘ (Sinks. 'J'amifffj o/ Sfit'tir, }. 2. l.'U). I*<»r 

Ilythhxliiy s prff<nnc<-of (imk, st-e IT. *22, HKi. 10 ^ 7 . 

7. 17- home. I'<ir More’s donK*-«lic life, dr.'^eriInxi l»y Krasmus, 
ROC liUr<MliK*tirin. 

7. 24- merry is a word of which Mon* hinisilf is f(>n<l. 
Here ‘merry, j<K‘uiid an<l plrnsani' rrpreseht only one «ord 
iJitcuudl^Mitnum) of the I^itin origniah 

7, *32. Bleep. StApli*tori, anthor of the Thrtr Thoma^f *\*Vn'9i 
Tlionne), says that Moiv usually slept hut four or live houi>, 
rising often nt two o’clock. 

8 . h. which would God I were .. copies the original qui uduam 
fAAfm. The which = ‘ >^ ho ’ (see 3. 2.7), and the insert iof) of the 
pnuioun in a|j|>ositiiin V* the relative sreiuK alfiiost iuees.sary in 
HUcli <*onslnictMin, Cf. (ienn. li hy thr irh . . , 

8 , 10. John Clement re<'eiv(xl Ins fiist edueation from Willinni 
Lily hemlinaster, St. Paurs Selnxd. femnded in lolil Vy 

IX'an Colet, and author of the eelehratvd /Vo/zriVi qunr 
and was then uii inniaU* of Mores home, wiicn* he acte<i ns t\it(»i' 
t<i the children. (\Vi* hear also id another tutor, (lUtinell.) He 
niarrieil More's adophxl fliiught<*r, Margaret fdgs (C»vgeT see 
InlriKluetiiui, ‘Mon/s Portrait^’). Heseemn to have aceonipanied 
More to Flanders in irdr>. Three yeaiw hilei he enleriil Corjms 
Chriftti College, OxfonI, nii<l later aetefl a.s Header of (Jreek. 
lie tlien studieil fnedieinc, and was a menilK'r of the n<*wly 
foiindeil College of Physieians. Later he went abroad—evidently 
to eseapi* religious |>cr>K*ciition-’And died at MuHnea in 1372. 

8 . 17. Hythioday. See 17. 21. 

8 . 18. Amaurot^ ... Anyder. Sec C7. 0, 00. 26. 

8 . 29. tell a lie than... rnfudneifun dkam quatn 

piftUiar, i,f. rather n'peat than tell (invent) an untruth. Iti 
their edition of the Utopia Michels and Ziegler quote fn>in the 
Litin writer Aulus Cielluia, who iittrihiitcM the maxim 'a giMxl 
man must take care not to tell a lie, anil a jmnlent man not to 
repcikt one/ U) a Homan Pvthagon*an philow>pher, Nigidiun 
FiguIuH (B.C. 60). To this Sfoir evidently alUidcR when he 
iwiys ho would rather l)c ItotoiA than //rwfifjjx. This affected 
anxiety as to accuracy is very 'pretty fcK>litig/ 'J’he whole of 
the Utopia t ob well as Cilcs' letter to Buslydc (p. 148), is inter* 
woven with such threads. 
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8 . if be be now witb you. HythK^ltvy of course n 
b(*titif»as ctii^raeUT. As U) wliat hud l>cconie of liim, sec ]>. I5U. 
22 . 

9. 2. See \:a). a. 

9. 0. to see news. The won) * news * h said hy dictionaries 
to Ih' eopi<‘tl fn»m the French nonniU^i hut it in undoidiU'tllv 
singular, mid corivsjsMMls Iiere exactly in and form W'itK 

the iJorni. Xfitfjf something new). 

9, Ul. by the blgb blsbop-<t i i.t, the Pojw. Rohiin 

wm, 114 IVote.slant. |K*rha|Ki evadc<l the title. 

9. )i). with suit; i.f. hy applying for it—which would be, of 
eourso. a violation of the uoio rpiM'ojxiri principle. It has 
heeii tlnmuhl that Mure may have here inleiidcxl a sly hit at 
Itowliuiil rhillips, vicar of Cniydou (1407’15.*I8), who dislin* 
guiHill'd hiniHolf nv foretelling in n s^'niion that * the intrtxluction 
of printing wouhf Im' (he Iwine of the Roman Catholic religion.' 
Such AM uKHcuninltHt would lie realuus to pivselytir.c Utopian 
liarlkarianH. 

9. 34. prevent : antieijMte. 

10. See (ilies' comment on this* p. ITd. 

10 . Rh sour . crabbed .. unpleasant = the single I^tin won! 
fririruf*, 

10. HI. ean away with no.... This not uncommon expression 
tH^rliAfiH means 'cannot on the same mad with.' CU the 
(term. iV/i IntiH nirht twthin ... : I cannot get nmnd, i.f. I cannot 
help . . 

10. 31. leuUnsT. Cf. Shaks. 1 llrnry VI, iv. 3, ‘I am louU'tl 
)iy a traitor villain/ i.f. sconuil, mookwl; {>crha]M coniieetixl 
with iowrt, etc. Cf. ‘a lout.* Lupton says Miowiiig in 

nuH'kery.* 

10. 32. flouting: poosihlysfluting, i.c. whistling in contempt. 

10. 33. tho proverb : in the original it is the (Irtn'k ex^ircssioii 
ffw (U^vond ri'ach of missik*s). Tho I/itin form is fxirti 

tflorutn jnrhtm. More took it pmlxiWy fnim tho Athgia of 
Krosmns, whci\> such provcrlw are given. 

10. 35, Thu picture is of a cloM' sliavon, welFoiled wn*stlcr. 

11, 5. Which.... Soo on 3. 0. 

11, 15. If it may itand ... Cf. 'If it stands until honesty’ 
{Afi You Lii'^ if» ii. 4). 

15. 3. Charles .. King oi Castile: aftonvaitls (1520 56) the 

S eat Fhnpeixir Charles V. (Charles Quint), tho successor of 
axiniilian I. He was grandson of Fenliimnd V, of Amgun 
and I^liolla of Castile, (hu famous 'Cathnlio* soveroigns of 
Spain, parents of our unfortunate Catharine of Amgon, and 
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c-onqxu^rore of Granada (141)2). Isiilx lla tluyl in liW, aiirl her 
(Un^hur Joanna (nn^nUiUy dc'mn^o<l), who had marri<'<l thr 
voxing and wiM Austrian Archduke riulip (the Tail), ouc)jt to 
liave succccdwi to the cniwii c#f Custk*, hut Isalallii nnuio |»iy- 
vision in her will that Fcnliimnd should Ik* S4»Ic rt'gcnt in the 
absence or incajmeity of Joanna. Philip and Jf»annu. however, 
insist on their rights, and Feidiiiand ivsigim Castile to them. 
Philip boon dies lljt)t>)« and his bon Charle.s (h. lo<K) at (ihent) 
may i>c Sitid to have come to the throne of C<iStile. although he 
jiptietieaUy was only recogniMxl lus prince of the Xetlierlunds, 
M'hcTO he resided. Castile remains under the nile rd the mad 
Jaanna and a provisional ministry. Then, in Jun. lolO tfieold 
Penlinund dies, and Charles (Iti yeani of age) iiiMsts on U ing 

r nMdaiiiied king of Spain. This is clone hy llic regent of ('astile, 
)iirdinal Ximem s. and in Seiit. 1517 Churlen hinds in Spain. 
'I'hendore, when More wrote the ojKiiing of the first iKsik of ilie 
Cfoj/ta {i.t. in 15Id, after his return to England, see 15. D), 
Charles had either l>eeii already prcKdaimid king of Castile, 
Anigon and Granada (i.€. the whole of SiMiifi) or else More 
rccognibcd his earlier elnims to the erowu of Ca-^tile. He w«is at 
this lime a youth of ulmut fifteen, he. when More wa .9 at Pruge.H. 

15. *!• weig^htymatt^n. Acconling to Roper (cf. w hat happein d 
U) OiAUcer in 1*177) More was 'at the Miit and iiisUnce of the 
English merelmiits m^ule* tw'iee anilta.'^sador in certain great causes 
Iwtw een them and the inei'chanta of the Sietlyartl * [Vlie husiness 
place in Lond<in of the foreign Hanseatic tneichants]. English 
w'ool, which was pnxiueed and ex|)orted in great quantities (sec 
p. 28 ^ 7 .), wvia destined largely for KleinisU hxims. and the 
manufnetured article w*aa largely iinp^irteii. Certain diil'uretieeb 
had arisen w'ith the Netherlands, ocriusioned jiartly hy the 
break ing olT of the pmjx>^*d marriage Wlwcen ilury, hisUt of 
Henry vIII., and Phnee Cliarlca (who won also, it sci'ins. 
Ixitnithed since infancy U» the daughter of ijimin XII.). and 
the English Goveniment had forhuhlen the ex|M>i t of w<k>I to 
Flanders. It is prolnhle that, after the conmussion had lx:en 
selected, with Tnnstall at iU head, the merclianls of the city 
petitioned that More, wdio had moile himself ]Mipular as Under 
Sheriff, should be atUche<l in their interests to the enilmssy. 

15. 7 . Gutlibart Tunstall, a Yurkshireman and hrothcr of Sir 
Brian TunsUll. who fell at Flmldeii in 15Kh was afterwards 
Bishop of I»ndoii, Keejier of tin; Privy Seal, and Bishop of 
Durham (i53f». Ho accepted the oath of Supremacy, hut 
resigned his hishopric under Kdw'an) VI., w*as resUired hy 
Mary, refuK<* 4 i the oath at the accession of ElizalK'th, was 
deprived of his hishopno in 1.150, an<l died in the same year. 
*lo his honour,’ says Dr. LupUin, 'it is statecl that no ono 
suffered death for heresy in his diocise, under his administra¬ 
tion/ 
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15. ••- of lato : im May HUh. 1.M6. Tho fin^t l«ook therefore, 
oraiiyhovs* this jMSsiiye, written ojhr thi»<latc. 

15. oun with a candlo: unmnj'Ht hift * Ppjvertis’ {Atl'jf/ifi) 
EraMTinis cites ii\>m (initiaii, ‘s<iUin ucljiivure facilms' {Ui help 
the sun with torclies), aikI ' Luct>rnani a<lliil>ere in nteridio ’ (to 
U80 u lamp at mid day). Cf. Shaks. Kiufj John^ iv. 2 , *W'it)i 
Uiperli^lit To sevk the ^mnteouR eye of heaven to ^Tvrnish.’ 

15. I>^ BrugOfl and riliont were during the middle Agon the 
chief ein(K>riuriiH in Western Kuiojk* (in eutmexion >S'ith Venice) for 
the liNule with the uikI wei\\ fixjiu the tliirUHiitlt eiiitury, 

gn*al marts of the HniiHcatic Li'ngue aiuI of the Knglisli wik>I 
trader The ecunmcreiul ifu|M>rtAiU'e of ItrugoH had already suf¬ 
fered much fn>m tho tmiisferenec of its privileges to Antwer])^ 
nml when thi* overland Venetian tmde was ruiiu'cl hy deveU>i>> 
meitt of tin* India sea*tmde (the (aV|K' diHcoverod hy Vasco do 
(ouini in 140S) it m]>idly sank into inHigniHcjiiicc. At the 
present day out of its 4r>.d(M) inhahitiints uUnit uno-thinl are said 
to Ih' pau|H*rs. w'hepvta it once coidainisl (says (vuiccianlini, tho 
historian, nUmt ir>4ll) m iniiity os .V>,ikitl housea. 

15. -i. Uaregrave: (Jorin. .V»irlv/nt/, a count of a frontier 
district (inaroli); wo generally two the French form, manjnu't. 
The title, a higli oim in (lermany, W'enis to have Kfn j^iven to 
the g<ivernor or chief inugiHlrato of Itniges, if Rohinsonn trans¬ 
lation i>f pnif/fCtiM Urmjenjtis is ci»nvct. 

15. 24. Cassel {OinUtiinn .Uonnomm) is tho Fn*nch town of 
that name, sutith of Dunkirk. At that time it UdongiMl to tho 
Netherlands. (•t*orgc of Thoims-iX'ke was, iwiys Dr. Lupton, a 
nativo of Uruges. 

16. 0. m^anttmo. Ho arrivetl at Bniges in May and rv*maihcd 
aUnit four mouths. Soo I. 28. 

16. S. amoncf othar: when it stands alone wo generally say 
' otliorw.' For which s who, see 3. 23. 

16. It). QUos: see 0. 1. Ho was mnv al»out 20. 

16. 21. ilmulatlon or dlwmulaUon: tho difrcronco may ho 
re mo mis.* red hy the I^ttin verse, 'Quod nun ea aiiuulos, dis- 
simuIaM^uu cpUKl es.* Tho original is, neiuiui longiM afttM/uats, 
i.e. no onu is su eniitxdy without dyo (dccoptivo exterior). 

16. our Lady's church, i.e, Notro Damo; begun in 1352; 
the aix aisles wen* built Iwtween 1425 and ITiCM), and tho hcauliful 
(lothio Spiro (4f)2 ft.) was proUtbly just atuining iU full height 
in l.’Sin, under tho direction of Wagenmakor. 

16. 35. well stricken in age. Seo on 24. 7. , 

16. 30. homelysLat wfjteelim. Dr. Lupton quotes aptly 
from Roger Ascham's ^V/laofnkl4fer tho deecriptiun of some 
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‘wciiniig his av ry ui»»>n the <»ik’ shoul<lrr, n.^ 

Sir ^h>rc Nvas wont lu <hi.* J his trail Ui*t ;i|>jH Ar» 

I think, in any j>orlriilt 

17, 1. favour: cnnimon in ohior I'ln^lish for ‘oniMaTil ajijH.ir- 
ance/ €.>f. ‘As n'iH as I lio kiMiw your mUward fa\oui {Jul. 
Ot,H. i. •}». 

17, 18. PaliDurus : llic hchii>man <#f A^'nea.s, \sht* fell over* 
Ixarcl near the of Italy. 

17, ‘it). Plato (lis fK\^* PvthagorAi?) \'isile<l E>:y]>t, Sicily, atul 
Magiiii iirsucia iSouth Italy). Stmie c»f the dcKtrines whuli ias 
ancgorii*s) he puts in the riioulli of Socrato^, s«< h the li'Uis- 
ini^rHtion ui wjuls, are evidently of oriental orij^m. 

17, *21. Hythloday uj*) is n name fahricated hy 

More from tlic (ireek. im<l meaiiH ‘\erM(l in ItfihhU*. * The 
very names (cf. U Ionia, Ainaurole, Anydtns, I'olvlerites, 
AchorienK, etc.) shon Inal More had the niiv and >rift 

of ]>okinu fun at his own jokes—a ;^ifl eloselv iillK‘<1 to los still 
more UilUin^' pou r of ajjjsuenlly ihlienlin^ fit>in un iiileUeetiial 
HtaM<1]K»int u hat he acee|>U*d as noeesMj> for salvation, and 
|mttJTig forwaitl as ideallv admirahle hat hin self surrender to 
infallihlo authority foreeff him to re>;anl ns damnuhie. 

17. 27- doings, i.e. works. Seneca, a Homan Sloie i»hi1oso|ilier 
and dramatist, waa tut<»r U> Nero, hy uhom he was init to death 
(a. D. t>o). He was a favenirite nulhor of More s, lu the Basel 
Nkeleh (see Intnul. * MfUfV Portrait.s ) Marpirtl hohls in her 
hand Seneco's tragedy, Ot*li/fU^. 

17. 27. Cicero, the gn*at •>mtor (ii.r. U)t)—13), wix>te various 
jdiilosophieal treatises lAorcii, /indfo/TuACufou 

etc.) which are far moie notahle for language than 
originality of thought. Uitin literntuiv stands, of course, on a 
lower level than (ireek, l>olh as regurtls jihilosophy and |M>eHy ; 
hut More and his cojitem|Kiruries clid not fully recognise uhat is 
nally great in I.Atin litemtun*, i.r. the iswlry of such writer’s 
as LiUffetiuH, Virgil, Catullus, Horace, aiul .luvenal. Sec uti 
BIG. 10. 

17, 28. Portugal: old-fasliione<l for * Portuguese.* 

17. 31. Amerigo Vespucci (l4.'>Mr)l2|, whoso name has Ueii 
given, rather unfairly, to the New World, was a Florentine. 
He nee ms Ut have had something to do with the titting out of 
Coinmbus* Kocoiid cxpcslitioii. and in 14117 he himself made the 
first of hU four vovagee {(^iwo/iiw XoriffaihufA]^ which arc 
dcHcrilxHl in the I/itin CoAntty/niphiae hffrofiurtio here refern*d 
to hy More—a <yipy of which is in the British Mus**um. In his 
dcAcViption of various strange natiuns he says : ‘The |>eople here 
live a<x<jr<ling to nature, and may lx? cAlle<I Knicureans rather 
thiin SU^ice. ... They have noyiriviite property, out all things are 
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in common. - Xo kinds of metals ore kntn^n except yolcl. .. 
The natives dodarv'tl tliat in the iiihuid rv^doni* (here was a i»rxal 
amount of j^ohl, ami tliat it was nut volne<l or held of nny 
account. ... Of K*dd. jKArls, jewels, and all such like things, 
which in Kuroji^* we reganl as so valnaide, they think nought, 
ami xitterlv despisi* them, and cart* not to possess them.’ It is 
very cvi<lcnt that these and othiT such luivuigcs sugge.stc<l to 
Mon* some of Ins Utopian cliaracteristic?i. On his/orfr/A vc^yago 
(the one M'liich hen* spt'einlly interests ns) V<»s|jucci left Lisljon 
in May (nr June) ITitlH (l."»tM?), naohixi the Ca|K* Venle Islands, 
and thence cn>s«'d the line in a S. W. din*etic»Ti and sighted tho 
islaml Fernaiuio <le Xorrudia, and, coasting dmvn S. America, 
reache<l a harUnir evidently near what now is known as Capo 
Frio. It Wits at this |Hiint that Vesimcei left a smaU garrison of 
‘24 men in a fort (Lit. He tlien rt'turiKsl to LisUui, 

settled at Se ville, ami dnsl then' in 1512. 

18. 5. Qullke. This is anparenllv a curious hlnndcr. Vespucci 
left the men in a fort. In the Je^enption of Vespucci's Four 
Voi/aiffM this fort in calUnl rfutfrUumt and More’s wonls nro 
qtit in ('n'(/<//o rrmou^mtnty i.r. 'tho.so who had reinaini'tl in 
the Fort.’ H^dnnson, ileeeivixl |K*rha|M by the capitAl letter, 
seems to have hxikt cl out Vn/*ftlfum in some ge<ignvphical imlex 
ami fonml tliat it wan the J^tin name of Jnlich^or iluliors (near 
Cologne), s<iTnetimes .sixdt tiuhke. It is a strange blunder, for it 
seems to show that Hobinson did not realise that Vespuoei's 
Ca^U/ium was in S. Amenea—or |s>Rsibly he thought Julieh 
was in llnwe |utrts. 

18. 4. for hlft mind's sales = tf/i ofi/em/ismrf/nr nni'mo ejW, 
i.f, that his mind (desire, dotermiimtion) might lie gratiRtsl. 

18. R. these saytogs. The Krst is from Lucan, the K<nnan 
|SM't who wrote the FharMiIia i 'Caelci tegitur f(ui non hahc't 
urnani* (vii. HID). The swind is what, accurtbng to Cicero 
{Ttmc, DUp, i. l(V4), the philosopluT Auaxagoms nnswetx’Hl to 
those who asked him, when djnng, whether he wished to !« 
buried at Claromeimc, his home : ' It is not nccessnn'; for every* 
ivliert) the ro;ul to the Underworld is of equal length.* At tno 
end of Plato’s /Vi<i^'/o ScKrali's gives a somewhat similar answer 
to Crito, who asks how he wishes to l>c burii'd, * Just as you 
please—if you can catch me, and I do not escape from you !’ 

18. 12. OulUd&nSsrCnsf^yfaiii*. Sco IH. 3nndcf. 129. 31 

18. 13. Tapr6bltQ9 : (Ircckand I^tin name of Ceylon; protiably 
an attempt to represent the native name~ which, however, is now 
Lanka. 

18, 13. CallQUlt: Calicut, on tho S.W. coast of India, where 
Vasco do (tama landc'il after his pamage round the Capo of Cood 
Ho{)o in 149S.—A Urge Portuguese fleet followed his nowiy dU* 
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covered course after liis ix luni to Portnj:al, ami ‘ facl<n its* wen* 
planUxI a I Calicut and otijor places on the Mal.ibar eoast. 

18. terves (of. (ierm. Tor/) or turves, a plural of 
In the wfKKlciit in tlio edition of lolS it like* a crate 

stutlwl with turf, but in the original it is sininlv ‘a Ir'IioIi 
R trown with turfs.’ Tliat it was fairlv dry and Vonifoitalilc 
is apparent from the fact that after diiiiuT (see p. 37) they 
returned and ‘sat them down upon the same iK'iicir for the 
greater mrt u( the afternoon. Cf. Chaucer {Merchant'4 Ta/cy 
901) ; ‘ U|x»ri a bench of turves fresh and green.* 

18. 31. occup 3 nng: associating (orig. rcrsari), or liaving deal¬ 
ings with. Cf. 19. 20; 140. 27; ami Sf. Lul-c xix. 1.3, where it 
means ‘carry on tlie business.' 

19. 5. weal publics = commonwealths. 

19. 7- Une e<taiAOctlal=v(iuator. When the sun is exactly 
over the equator the dny and night aro each of 12 houiV length 
in all parts of the earth. Hence the wortl ‘equinox.* 

19. H. Ueth: plunth as often in older English. Cf. ‘As 
writers sheweth plain’ {Kiiuj Cophtiua), 

19. 12. out of fashion: wanting in form, wild, iwivago. 1'ho 
orig. has horrida aiqiu inculta, 

19. 21. chaffer, or, as R<ibinsori chaS^re^ trade. Cf. 

oliapiiian, cheap, etc. (vcrni. Knn/ For occup 3 rlng see 1. 31. 
All these three expresHions represent the one woiil cez/inurcia of 
the original. borderersAiietghliours. 

19. 31. rtdgcd. Cf. 72. 3. 

19. 35. foat: working, action. Here * feat and use* repre¬ 
sents the one wonl In 4K. 21 feat means the kimek, 

mcthcxl, art. 1 ho use of the mAgnetised needle as a coinjwiss 
^r navigation wm unknown to tlie Phoenicians, (»recks, ami 
Romans. It is said to have lieen u.se<l by the Chinese more than 

before the Christinn ora. The lUiliaii navigator 
Flavio Gioia (14th cent.) seems U> have l)ecn the fii-st KunUKan 
to Hiiai>end the magnctisc<l ncH;dlc on a pivot, and thus make it 
of use for navigation. The loadstone (leading sUuie? cf. load¬ 
star, or Irxlcslar) is the magnetio oxide of iron. It communicates 
'U magnetic property to iron and steel. 

20. 5 farther from care A good rendering of the orig. 

ururi maoiH qua$$% tuli. The won! Mcurus not mean 

*socuro’ but ‘careless,* i.e. thinking oneself safe, free fivm 
anxiety. 

20. ttim them, i.e, turn for them: the dative. Soo tho 
soeno lietwecn Petruohio am! his servant in Taming of (ht Shrew. 

20. 19. no nows: nothing new*. See 9. 0. 
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20. ScyUa Om' nj«»n^t«T X)u\t sn.np|H-(i up six of Ulys.scfi' 

in>ui I Oft. Ml. .1 f n. in. 

20. '2'X Celaeno : i Harpy. S}k* uttrrs a linu nUUlr y 

Uf Ariiras. who licicH tlir'HarpM'^ oil thr StropliJules iiluuis 
ni. '2Vy\ The L-uHirypunaiH urre j;iu?iU w)io (li*^ln>yt*tl 
al) ot L*lvs-c»’ jilupsJ I'Xcopl unc, niul kilU*<l and ale iIk’ crews 
{().!. x.l ’ 

20. foolish laws S«-o Morr’?» n ninrks. p. 140. How far 
hw nilioHriH of lii^ nwtx liotitioiis i<loaI public an* «^ci*iou<, it in 
not t A'iy in .s.iy- Sic on 17. *il- Somclinics. as in liis slron^j 
of cciirimuni'*iu. it is iiiii¥>'‘Si)»le to doubt llml ho at lca.*it 
umIjoiI, it ho could not hoju*. hir llu: roaU.«-iti<'n id ^iino siuh 
state of things. Si'o hi:* l.i.^t wonN, [>. 14". To n)>jtx4 to hi« 
Cftiput an a ' f.icdc liolioti diA.ip|KUhlm|i and usclcs)» Uvausc it 
IS iiu|irai'tica)i|c, i* to niisundiTsiAnd his o)>jix*t and to n*Ap no 
piolit Inuii hiH 'frutefnl and ph*as.mnt worko.' w Kohin-^in well 
calls it. .\rt was I he ease with tlio aUdition of slavery, and as 
wdl eiv very Ioul'. I Udieve, Ih' tlu* case with the alxditioii of 
war anion^ t'linsthin nations, it in the iV/<n that is the vital 
l^enii from wlmdi the ]»ractu'Al realis*itioii often sprin^^s with 
uuexpeeU d smhh imess, thnov iii^ aside olil husks and a^Hiniilaliiig 
new material with astonisliini* vigour. Cf. on 3d. 13. 

20. ontreat - treat. 

21. 10. 1 paw not . : i.r. care not. Cf 79. \^, 113. elo., 
and SliukH. 2 ilnt. 17. iv. 2; ‘ .\s fr»r tlu^w silken coalixl slaves, 

1 not.’ It KdiiiK gciivraUy usisl m galively. 

21. 27. Which- See on 3. 0 and 2»>. 

21, 32. As Dr. Lupton ixunts out, Rohinwm has hen* chaiigi'd 
ami oriiittisl a giMKl deal. The original literally nmlerixl is 
SiHuewhal lliUH ; 'Softly !* says IVter. *I didn't mean that you 
sliould Ik* a slave, hut that you should W* of service to kings 

n( serrnix Mtl ut vif^ervitu).* ‘SVriNVr/ wys HylhliKlay. ‘is 
only a syllable longer than WanY.* ' Xrvertheless. cull the thing 
UH you will,* Kiys IVtcr, • I consider this t<i Ik* the way 

22. I. wealthier = orig./</iV»oiYw, i.f. happier. 

22. d. states : statesiiieii, high otVioinIs. In the orig. it is 

( froytaru/i, i.t, adorniHl with the purple of high olfice. Cf. the 
icgiiniing of Milton's .4rro/Ki5;i*/tVri : 'They wlin to states and 
governorH of the commoiiwealth ilircct their pjHY*ch.' Also in 
Milton's tran.^lation of /Vi/m 82: 'Of kings and lordly states.’ 
That this was Monk's n'al oi>inion wn liavi* many proofs. Not 
long after writing these woiils he himself had Ui (Jeoide a similar 
question, and twrliaps unfortunately allowc<l himself U) l>o 
•dniggi**! into e<iurt, as KroAmus say.s, and into dangerous 
intimacy Mith Henry. Sco IntrtKl. ‘ SloiVs home life.’ How 
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all the wearibonie iiiaTiilKw of court life auci <lii»loiuaoy worruMl 
him and distiirU<l Ui- <loiiicsttr aurl hl^ ^inuin** 

iiuUlic services, is ujij^iniit Im-iii Ins Icllci I" I'.ui'iiius iroiii 
Cdlriis congmtul.iliiij; lum <'n Ins (K-Uiiimmtiini 'inwi U> Ik.- 
engaged in the hu-sy tntlitig of |)iiiKes. 

22. 21. councU; jM t»i.n>s U-tici counsel: orig. « ronsiYii*. 

22 3-1 all princes nave Tin-lummnt of .sji.mc that in tins 
iirelin.ianrv Usik ..f tin- N'oie gives to tl.e miI.jc. I ot 

princes and th-ir counsellors lllic discnsMon is l.iokcu oil an. 
again taken up at p. 41) pioves l.ou n.u. li Ins mind uns .Kcupn d 
with the (luestioii. It was indc»<l a riihjict whic h was at tliat 
lime occnpving many lhinkci-s. -.'-^oine months, says l-ioude, 
‘lieforo Nlorc iH'gaii to write Ins I'K-pxi. Kiasiinis liad com- 
meiicerl a little treatise with a \ery simd.ir ol.jeet .. . i he 
similarity of sentiments in the Chrirluni J'rnut and the I topin 
would make one infer that they were wiitteii in 
the connexion of More with the curt of IKiiry \ 111. and o 
Knisinus w ith that of IVinee Charles (in the Netheilands) would 
give pniclie.il diixctiies.s to ih. ir thoughts. I os>d.l> they imiN 
have i>art.st, More for Kliinden* and Kriismus for llasej. with th. 
undciUandiiig that Is.th should w i jle M.melh.ng on tins sulij..-ct. 
The /.(sti/H/io rrincipU CAndfuaf (Iraiinng of a Christian 
I’rinee) wiui printed while this first Iss.k of the I lo/mi w as U mg 
written. It was uddnss.-<l to I’rinee Charles (see on l.i. .1). who 
was III tills time a vonlh of als.ul fifteen Krasnnis insists on a 
prince being Irulv Christian in life and eomliiel; If Imd 
vou cannot keep vonr kingship without violalu.g J.istiee or 
shrslditig niueli bl.KKl, lav it rh.wii and retire fn>ni it. .’NoU 
that Charles V. did iti later yearw aUlu-ate and retire to 
monastery. • If prinees were iM.rfeet, then a monanhy puieand 
simplo might Ixi desirahle, but us this is senreely e\er o m. 
hoiHKl, a limilui nionareliy ie i.iefemble .... It is roa« *d wbiih 
makes a prince.' Note tli.it Vlato. t.K). in Ins /f,/mWir allows 
that the ideal State is an imis..s.sihditv. unless ‘ 
pl.i!.«opliers, i.c. 'lovers of wiMloin.’ K'o o nlso that this doe- 
trine tliat 'consent makes a prince’-a doctrine subveisi oof 
all claims of ‘divine right.’ such ns t>‘« 

wmrtier-prelates wi loudly pr<Klnini<-<l—is the teneliing of all 
ancient philosophers and civil lawyers, am by far the '‘«J 
of later writers'(See Hallani. vol. iii. p. 15!.). 1“;^"“'^ “ 

tluuirv.’ which sets aside the idea of any eoiitract, with mutual 
obligations. Wtween king and p.-ople, is rejected as ulmiml by 
suelT writcre {s.j/. SuuR-r. Grotius. and especial y Hobbes m 1 is 
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(Nuarez, lor insuincc; iv -...j --- - 

WhothtT Moro buriously gavo approval U> |X)liticai 
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inunler under any cirouniHtAnccs, it is not cAsy to prove. His 
|KTj»onul charnotcr would seem lo make it in>|K»Rsihle—aiul yet 
what an* we to think at>out his wortls and acts in reganl to 
liorctiefl? Certainly in the Ctojtin he writes ns if he apj>n»v«l of 
such things (sec p. aiul he traiislnltxl Lueian’s Tt/mnuicide^ 

in which it is taken for granto<i that the iimnler uf a tyrant 
'deservos a rewnal. One way—if luit a very salisfaclory way— 
of explaining tmeh enigmas in More's tm rs4>imlity is that adopted 
hy his U, Citholio biographer, Father liridgclt, whoaays : ‘Wliat 
may have In^en .More's serious ju<ignii*nt on tyrannicide wc can 
onlv gather <lin*ctly from his submission to the Church's teaching 
l»odi in faith and morals. Mon*, like Lueian. presupposes the 
lawfulness and cxeellent ineht of slaying a tyrant ; vet, if ho 
<lc)es this, it is merely in a literary exercise.' Aceoixiing to such 
an explanaticui, oneo grant<Hl * su1)missinT) to the Churc'h,'all is 
ajUKirently allowahle—even munU r. And iK^u evcr genuine may 
have l>ecn More's intellectual and monil assent to nil the truths 
that he ho forcibly expresses in the (7o;/iVi on the subject of 
religion, accoixling to such cxplaiiati<»n, his assent hud nothing 
in the world to do with his own religiiui. This was something 
npjMrently entirely unoonneoteti with his moral seiiHc and his 
rx*4v«m» and e<»nsistixl inertdy in uiu|acHtionitig acceptation of 
certain dogmas of an infallible Chuixdi. 

Wliile Hrasiiius and Mon* wciv ]>nHdniminu their enlighteiuxl 
views on the subject of prince.s, the yet unptmlislKxl iuuiiuaci ipt 
of 7*hf Pritirr of Machiavelli was lying in the study of itsnulhor, 
(Written lolU, hut puhliHlicxI first after Jiis deatli in 1532.) It 
promiilgaUxl d<K‘trinea exwtly the <x>nverse of those of More. 
Acooitlmg to Maohiavcili it is not 'consent* that makes a prince, 
''hut hnito force aiul cunning, (lovernnicnt vxista not lor the 
go<Hl of llie |Kx>p1e, hut for the sake of the ruler; and in onler to 
maintain his )Kiw*cr a ruler is justiticxl in using every cx>nceivAhle 
means of ounning ur cntelty. Ho is to simulate >irtuo and 
ixdigion lui a ma.sk, an<i resort to violence where hyiKxrisy fails. 
The olianU'r on the keeping of faith might well {koas, says 
Hallam, htr a satire on the usual violation of faith hy Christian 
)M)ntiirH and rulers of that age, if it weix^ not evidently written 
in deadly earnest, The. /ViW< of Machiavelli, w hich wos pub* 
lished with the strong approval of the Pu^w, c^xliHes, as it w'en\ 
tile unwritten laws widen for centuries guidcxl puhlio polioy and 

f rivate ctinduet in the high places of the 6o*oalled Christian 
)hureh and at the oourta of most Catholic sovereigns; and it 
was aocopUnl hy such m the secret rule for public and private 
morals. In very many details Maehiavelli’s Pniire ollcra nn 
exact con verso to the Princt of Krasmus and to tho Vtojna of 
More, 

Krosmus deprecates war-taxes, subsidies, and other such means 
used by tyrants for raising money, fu reducing tho poor to 
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<lc.Kperatiori and crime t it }9. far ^K^ttor la avoid wars ntul fnrei^ii 
corniuests, and to study the right adniiuistiution of 
nit her than their extvn&sion (sec Ixlow, 1. 301. He also ch-pre* 
cates great iuecjaidity of pr<»|K*rty : • means sliould U* taken to 

f irevetit NSealtli getting into too few hands.’ He advi>es taxjug 
iixuries, as fine (Oothes and jewels. As reganJs the coinage, ‘a 
g^Kxl prince will maintain gtxxl faith, and will alhnv no inereasing 
or lowering of its nunniKd value w hen such a proeee<ling suits his 
exehe^juer.’ He discui^se.s pixvention of crime: i<lle pcsiplc arc 
U) Ik? set to work or lKinis)i<'<l ; vugaUind s<ddieni are not l<i lie 
allowtxl; and. * a.H a wise xurgeon d<K*s not pn^ ecd to aiiipalatir)n 
except as a J»uHt resort, so all remediis shoidd Im.‘ tried Uforc 
caniUl punishment is rcsurU*<l to.’ He inveighs against an idle 
milality : ‘sofUned hy ejuse, efleniinate hy plensims unskilled in 
all g<xKl arts, revellers, eager Hportsnien, not to sav worse, ...Wliy 
should this nice of men Ik* preferreti to shcH'makers or hiisknal 
men ?* I^t«tlj', what he nays aUjut treaties is the exact coiiv<*rse 
of Machiavclli s immoral counsel, aiul ngn.*!** in its main principle 
with the Utopian view (see n. 1)5). He asserts that Chns- 
tianity should Iw enough Uaul U^tween nations, so that leagues 
arc unnecessary. On the subject of war he says : ‘ If wi ih sti- 
lenfial a thing cannot U* avoidwl, it shiuild U* the first eare of a 
prince that it Iw wagixl with as little evil as jHissihle and as 
little exj>eniM^ as |K>Hsilile of Chri.siian hlcxsl, iin<< ns <nneklv as 
poKHihlc hnmght to an end' ; and he suggests for thin purfM)se 
Uith arlutration and aljai concessifin. In Ida Adafjia (fVoverlw, 
A<lngu»*) And other w ritingH Erasmus sja-aks with great veh< niejico 
and hitterncHH of kings and their couiukdlom. (S<*v Kmutle's Life 
o/ Kra^inuif, or Hallams rtuiiarks on Kmsnius, Lit. 7/iW., Part i 
ch. iv.) 

23. n. raven and the ape .. Amongst his ‘Adages’ 
hrasimu gives : • Bitch to dog, cow to ox, shv ass to he-ass, sow 
Isur, seem.s most licaiitiful? 


23. ID. dUerdes: fixils. A Misarxl/ ‘dixzartl,* or ‘disar’ 
(rr. «iVnr / c/iVr//) is said to liavc Inron a clown or talkative 
nsu in a play. Skelton (see iioU? on Fnaitispiece) H|R*akH of 
‘dywinlcH in a play ’ Iwing *gAy with wonderful arruy’^ 
oviduntly the motley of a f<ioTor Tiarlei|uiiu 

23. 33. lewd: said to Iw fn>rn same root ((5rk. /rio# = |K'ople) 
as 'lay,’ ‘ laityhence originolly = vulgar, unlearoed, ignoninU 

23. M. overthwart: ohstnictivo, ol«tinate. Cf. ‘athwart’ 
and ‘ to thwart.’ See H4. 34. 


1 .^ InaurrecUon: the rining of the Cornish men in 

14V7. Ihey were defeat«l and cut U) piwes VKm Ixing slain) 
at Blackheath, and their leaders, Ixml Audley and others, were 
executeil. The nsing was due to the impoflition of heavy 
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24. 1). Cardinal Morton L.vwij a Clmiicellor of 
Hi-ory VH., ancl •nu'ui tho kinu's minisU %\ lio*<o poninh* 
ni*nit* Ilic CVirinnlutun cUrnaJuh'il. Hi* was U»iii At KiCiS 

iXirsct^^lurw ul-iol l-l'i*); was ut RilUol ('oUc^v, Oxfonl; 
vAriou** prvfrrmrnl*^ lluxnik'U Cunljnal Rmohior, then l>'nl 
Clianc olloi ; was tmKh* Mrtftcr c»f the HolU aikI Hish<.j> of Kly 
hv Kdsv.irrl IV. Wjtli Uiohivnl III. ho waa in iHslioiiuur, Atjrl is 
hui»]m>s.m 1 tn liavo fii Ui llrnry. Rtrl of Hicliinond (aftorwanls 
Henry VII 1, a wiirriing to which he usM-ii his e4*cAjH\ llishop 
Mrnlon jtniietl Kielirnotiil Ahrojuh atul is l<» Imyo i>n>* 

whal (rrooh o.ilN tho ‘ mAHtorlv |)«>lioy’ of uniting the 
LineMsli ians anil V<»rkist« hv Henry s marringe w ith Kli7JvU tli 
of York. After the Uittle of Ikwworlh he was made Ait hhishop 
of (\uU4Thury aikI. a yrur later (I4.H7I I>»itl ( hancellor. In 
UtKl lie was erxatt'^l CAnliiml hv Aloxamlor VI. Kusui de5Ci ilH‘8 
him as haughty ancl ‘ envitxl l>v the nohility aim! lmto<\ c>f the 
His celehnil^xl iulviec to Henry VII. for the succo.safnl 
exlovlion of Htih<itlic-s fnnn l«»lh rich aihI jK»or {* Morion a fork, 
AH the dilemma was c-dhsl) was <h'CHhHlly alnohiavellian. Moix' 
wan A |»ago iii his houn^hold (sec iMtixwl,). Canlitial Morti>n 
dieil in Jind is hurnxl in (‘anterhnry (’Alhednil. He and 

hiH strawlKTi'ies are well kn*»wn to ix'adei’s of SliaksjH'Are {Kich. 
///.). It is )>*)SHihle that he wrote the Iwtin original td tho 
Life o/ l{i*'hftn( ///., which is geiuTally reganUxl as an original 
Knglish work of Monk’s. 

24, 7. at that Ume . , short I v after the Corninh reWllion 
of Morltui ha<l then Unn (1>aneellor for ten years. If 

Hvtldrwhvy WAS uU>ul at that time, ho w'mdd l>c alsmt W 
wfien More met him. Seo 10. 3^, 

24. 10* mean - middle. 

24. 27. tho chlof = the prime. 

25. 2. for tho most part ... The sense of tho original is 
* >vho wero lieing hangcxl right niul left, wmtetimes twenty 
together on one gallows.’ 1/^tinior Mid that * two nere.s of hemp 
wen^ not Hurtioient to hung all the thieves in Kiigland * (Un*"*cr). 

25. HI. too extreme a puniohmeat. l»rd CampMl, in his 
LifXA o/ the Chanedlorn (IH45), tells h(»w, in hia own early life, 
there was very vehement opjw.Hition on tho jwirl of many 
and <listingnished men to tho alsdithm of capital punUhment in 
tho cAsSu of shwp stealing and other such ofTencos. The law was 
altered Ui some extent in IH27, and capital pnnishmenl is now in 
aWyanco in Kngland, except for munler. Capital punishment, 
even for mnnler, has Wen almlishwl in sc verm Kurx>p<*an 
nations, and is practically in aWyance in Franco and elsewhere. 
Kven Uniguay has alHitishcx) it. Seo on 22. 33 for Erasmus 
opinion as to the prevention of crime. 
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25. ^7. schoolmasters : in c<nitr.»!^t, |K*rh.m‘^, to Mean 's 
friend Lilv, at thiK tinu* Hoadma.stci <»t Si. l*;n»r> Si IiikiI. 

25. Blackheath: bcu on 24. 1. 

25. wars in Prance. In 1475 Ed wan IIV. inv.uKd FnuK*c» 
and s<>nn‘old soldivrs in 1407 might date fn^in that "ar. 'I’hi rt* 
Wiis li farcical invasion of Friuicc and siege of lt<»ulnghe hy 
H< nry VII. in MW, and this is the war to >vhirh HyOiliMlay 
siH'Cially r< feni. Henrv went noniinally to aid Princess Aiim* ot 
Uietagne. hut lje >vu.s all the time in league with the Flench king, 
Cluulex VIII., wfio linn m.irricd Anne. 

25. <V>. recourses, i.f. ehks and flows. In (he tiist edili<»n u 

very nnieli IxAtor iMr.iphrase is given of llu* oiig. /.cr tuftr- 
tniMiji i.e. ‘Ueause war, like ihe tide, chU-lli and 

tioweth/ dial is, recurs iicccK'Siirily at intervals. 

26. -- dorres^di-oiK’.s (M>inetiine.s = U’ctles). ‘ What .should I 
care that every dor dotli bu/y. In cri'dutoM.s ears?’ (Ik*ii Joiiv/'n). 

26. 5. poll - to c1i]i or null f»ut the liair of the head ipoU 
U'ing peiliapx (signatc with ‘ Uill,’ *U»wl/ etr. ; of. i/u - testa). 
Hetict? A * jKdturd,’ and to ' take the jMdl,' etc. 

26. h raising tboir rents. It will Ik* noliccsl h<»w many of 
the social ijuestiofm touchul ihmhi hy More are still unsolved 
with ns—r.f/. the iinein|d<»yi.'d, liuidlordism, capitaliMii, etc. 

‘ Kciit-miscrH* was frecjiu ntly UM-d at llml lime as a synoiiyru 
for landlonlshy l..atiiiier in his sermons. The tricks'of 
tlic iniMleni ' syndic.ite' and the iiHMicni land speculator w ere 
nr>t unknown. Many w ritem of tlie ago dephax.* this raising of 
lents. Thus Dr. Lunihy <|Uotcs from Ko<leriek Mo.ss: ‘C<»nsider 
yrai, wliat a wdcki'^lness is used through the n.‘alni iinpiiniHlnHl 
in tlic inordinate enhancing (»f rents .They cannot l>e 
wuitent to let th<*m at the oUl price, hut mise them up iluily, so 
that the |KK>r man lalKiurctli and toiletli iijMin it aiul is his slave 
uml is not ahio t<i live. And further (if he cannot jiay) out he 
iruist, Ik* he never «i |KK»r: though he should Ijcchiiuc a In ggar, 
ami after a tliicf and Mint length U* hnngi*«t for his outgoing.' 
Eviction was, of course, ofU*n the nsult of converting agricultural 
farms inUi she<*p runs—for which see on 28. 20. There is a 
curious 'Prayer for I.^nrl]oitls' in <Mie of King J*xIwaHis 
Eitiiri/ica, which is worth quotation. * We heartily pray Tlici» 
that tliey who {KisaesH the grounds, [»n.Htun*a and dwelling iilaeea 
of the earth may not rock and stretch out the rviila of their 
hous<*H and lanus ..hut fui let them out to others that the 
' inluihitanU thereof may lie Uith able to |>ay their rents and to 
live.' 

28. IE Incontinent = straightway. 

26. 20. appalred: not seldom in the sense of * impaired.' 
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2S '27. Jet: Birut. ‘Coutciniilitioij iii.ikts ft rnrc turkey* 
c<M?k nf him. How h** i< ts nniU r hi'i a<lvftncc<l |)lume» ! ’ {ot 
Malvolio. ill the Ttr^fjfh '*• ’0* 

28. by Saint Mary: an aOdilinn of K<»hin«>n*». 

26. ^2. Btomacbe: in the wore! is use<l to 

iiKun ‘•high Bpiril/ ‘anger.* ShakspcArv uses it for * coumge.' 

27. 2. tblevea Hca‘ ftiul in the next line the orig. hiw t<Urouo*y 
i.t. i*ohl>erft (hriganilB) rather than thieves (/wre^). 


27. S. beselged: crowiU'ch licset. 

27. H. hired soldiers. See Mon 's kter remarks on meroenAriee 
(i>. 122). The habit of hiring Swim uiuI other nierccnArics haO 
alri .wly hrouglil evil on Fmme. Unihr Clmrles VI. Anti \ 11. 
the n*alni waft much hftrrinl hv these* hinlingH. In 1444 Charles 
VII. had eiuJeavourwl to reestablish a regular national army, 
but Apjiareiilly without much succ'CRS. 

27. 9. In peace time: orig. in ;«ire (jnoqufy i.t. also in pence- 
lime. 


27. 11. wtsefools: orig. inofWonAt; a (ireek * oxy«fnoitui' 
cuiii|ioun<l Uirrowixl by ^^o^e fniin Lucian. 

27. 12. Tbift louelios one of the gn'at evils of motlem tiiiK'a— 
huge arinainontft. 

27. 18. Sallust: a Hontnn historian {u.<x HB-34h The 
tjniitAtion is fnnn his account of the consjiimey of CaUline : * no 
per utium t<ir|»esccrvnt manhs nut auimuH.* 

27. 22. A large standing army was often a potent influence in 
Ktinifth hintory. as in the oases of Sulla and Oiesar. The olectiou 
of tho Homan at a 1aU*r time dejH'hdwl mainly on the 

will of the army. Tho grt*at civil wars, lamentesl by Virgil and 
Horace in we1l km>wn fnvwages, were due to conscription and 
the ipiarrels of military loaders. Much similar oecurrwl in tho 
history of Carthage, where the llarcino and other fictions 
owed their supremacy to the standiiig army, ami mililai^* 
ambition finally bnmght about tho min of the country. So 
dangerous was the power of tho standing army (H>nsidered at 
Cjtrthagc, that a sok*ct Ixxly of Senators (the Conisia) was 
sui'oially charged to guanl against any coup dViaf on tho part 
of militarv leaders. As Ui Syria, possibly More alludes to tho 
Turkish JaiiiRsaries (disliandcd in 1826 on account of constant 
mutinies) and the Mamelukes, a baly of Egj ptian slaves, who 
liccAnio masicni of Kg>*pt. They were oxtcrniiiiated in 1811. 

27. 23* orer^runned: an example of a verb with lioth forms of . 
tho p. part. See on 5. 11. In (Jerman tho same occurs, t.ij. 
rjenlrht ami gervehtn^ Similarly rmnen makes roinde, 

tjemituf, while nrin#ii makes rann, gtromie^u Thus oyer-numed 
18 cognate to nbtrranuL 
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27. 28. from their youth: orig. ah xiwjnicxdi^, lit. ‘fiom littlo 
(U-mlor) noils. ’ 

^27. crack: cf. ‘l^vist nml cmck/ Jill. :W. Cf. nnd 
Etiiiups of their sweet complexion crock * (Sh/ik^*. L.L.L., iv. 3). 

27. 30. adranco: of. 31. 17. 

28. 7. spill: 1 .^. ruin. It has no connexion M'ith 'f^poil.’ 
The orig. idea is tluit of wasling, letting fall or flow away. 

28. lo. noyous: noxhins. troublesome. Cf. 1. 31. 

28. 2t). your sheep. This inonlinato sheep bivetling, whorelty 
Agricullurt' v,m gixatly iTijuix‘<l. and many country’ districts and 
villages ruined and depr>]iu]aUHl. foims the text o{ niauv 
indignant pixitests by writers of this lime (sec Lupton's edition 
p. XXXV.). It wa.s a matter <if even greater moment than our 
<|ue.‘*tiori of game preserving. In an Act of Pailiament j>as>e<l 
while Mon) wxia writing the first of his Cfoptn jt is ^tuled 

tliat 'great iiieonveiiienls W and daily inenase bv <KM»lati(MU 
pulling down and rlestniclion of houses and towns within this 
realm, and laying to jiasture lamls wliich customublv have been 
manurexl (i.r. mamruvnxl, worktxl with the hand), arid <K*cnpiixl 
with tillage nml huslandry. whereby idleness doth ineexasc.’ 
It gJM's on to desenlie a sute of things Kiniilar to what Mon' 
dew;ril>cs. Dmilitless, nsx Dr. Luiilon remarks, the sight of the 
nroHjHTouK weavers of Bruges an<J Antwerp naiHt have ineieased 
Mores comiuiKAion for the farm lalinureni at home, ever moi*o 
and more dis|K>ssesac<l of their homrateads. 

23. 6«it up . . Cf. Baeoii's Jtw4j of Jot/: 'Those Ix^asts 
which were created of (Jorl for the nourishment of man do now’ 
devour man..,. Since those grex;dv gentlemen Wgan to Iw 
sheep.masUra atul feeders of cattle, we neither had victual iupi- 
uloth of any reaBoruihle price.’ 

28. X). a iheep how. (LupUm gives *iahu/antiiji mthiut, t.r, a 
pigstyo^perha]M a slip.) An old Uillad laments that 

‘ The towns go rinwn, the land decaye... 

(jn*at men nmketh nowadays 
A Hhee|>cotc in the church/ 

28, 35. no onall quantity: orig. jnrnm, i.e. tent little. 

28. 3fl. laond: clearing, (Fr, lande); whence also * lawn ’soiH*n 
gnu« land between wooilg, lea. The orig. is /crarnm miUhs ac 
ntytria : game c<jvcrta and pr<»scrv«i. 

29. 1. holy is here an A<Mition by Riibinson, who ahvat's 
rvjoicwl in nilding a sting to whatever More said against priests 
and their ilk. Possibly the ecelcsinstical hindlortls wore no 
wor^ than others in the matter of ixuit-miBing and oppression 
of the floor: and one must allow a certain margin for the 
growing indignation against the Catholic clergj'; but there ia no 
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thnt ‘ holv mon * clid oNvn ft vft^»t fttnount of 

laiul, ftrul did k«‘» p tlic pift^inl out of \n< ii iluml ritfUtn. Thus 
H ooiuplaMit iixftcK* lilt* CoiiiiiVMis staloi* tliiil 

hrin^ survoViH'ft. aU'wnnU aiul ortiocra Ui Hi**)iopH, Ablxila au«l 
othor Kpirituftl hoad**. had nnd occupii‘<l farms, gmngra ftiul 
Urixrmii m rvrry countv, that tlio |M«or htislKiTidmcn co«l<l 
have nothing hid of them ; ftnd for that they ahouUl |>Ay tloarly.' 

29. 3. cormorant: orig. hflhio, if. glutt<»n, R^uandcrer. 

29. 0. covin: collusion, fraud; from late I>it. rouiruium. 
Agreement, ('f. the dnipiung »>f the n in *0>vcnt (hmleu/ 

29. 10- alily: simple. Innocent, rustic; often in this Rcnse in 
Shakspean*. Vhv eognatc derm. Wnr hftft ctiino to nicnn evcti 
* hlcHsed,’ 

29. 17. thouffh it might well the <»ne. nuans 'even if it 
e<mld await a Imyer/ i.r. a buyer uho would give a fair price. 

29. ‘21. parOy /)iVu, hy doil; (aIso in Fnmch 

In the first itliliim it is Mio?i wote‘ : orig. rciViV//. 

29. *<?2. vagabond!. ‘The efTorts of the lrginlatiire torogtilAle 
wages ami punish vagaUmdisni art' a pns»f tliat many irregu* 
larilies diil exist, IJoensis to Ixg ami the efliirts to n^preiw 
unlieensecl licgging indicate the prevalence of In^ggiiry ' (Itrvwer, 

If/ll o/ //rury 17//.). The multitudes of WggarR and tramjw, 
for which Knglnnd is hIiU distinguisluMl fnuu some Kuropean 
mitions, was at lliis time very grtftt, and after the dia^olution <if 
the monasteries Is'came still greater. In hVitt, pn'achftig K'fort* 
hklwanl VI.. Thomas I^ever exclaims: *0 merciful I»nl, what 
a nmulier of |wN»r, feeble, halt, blind, lame, sickly, Yca with idle 
vagalsuuU ami dissembling caitirTs mix! among them, lio and 
creep U'gging in the miry slnvUi of Ixmdon and Winchester' 

29, For one Itoforo this Robinson has omittinl a 
aonleiico of tho original which means: *For wdien no laiul is 
sown there is no country' work, to which alone they have been 
aconstomed.* 

29. *2d. occupying: working, mftking use of. Rco on 18. 31. 

29. 29. tho prlco of wool .... This must have liccn oanstHl by 
export, tho decrease of agricnUuml prixluots, and (as Moro 
hUU^s later) by tho increase of wcftlth in tho sheep*owner class 
Uigether with the imiiovcrishmcnt of tho land lalmurer 
Anyhow we find the fact staUnl, r.f?. in tho OfCftv q/* by 

(hr. Grffit of Shrep (oilvxl by Pr. Lumby), where it ia 

asscrlMl that ‘ Tho moro shi'cp the dearer is wool, mutton, beef, 
com and while meat, and the fewer eggs for a penny. 

29. 34. rot . murruin. Them was a severo oatllo plaguo in 
Germany and Franco in 1500, and to tUis Moro may bo alluding, 
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though it wmiv It ri yiMm aft^ r lh<* ^hhihi'ChI vi^ji of 

HythU^lay to K(kglah<i. Hiv\\i*r VUL \ c jli> 

fnitii an <‘1<1 (IrK-umita Uuit tliero w,i-» a ‘g^rui.il Hntl and 
Morrcgii among Calt- l’ m th*' year aftor iIk* Frvm h war—hnt 
whicfi Frt*n< h war^ Possihls th.il of ]V.H (set* 23. IMi). 

30. passeth for : set* on 21. lU. 

30. dearth : ».f- clvunu*K.s, high prii rn. 

30. that thlnsr t / <. ho'^pitalily. 

30. to amend : this flight touch of wircnsni is not in the 
original. 

3L !• tables: orig. /riVi7fH#‘ = dicelK)X. c»r soniclinics tlio 
dicijig-tivhlc. Possibly Knlniison by ‘l.ibl«\s’ miMiis Un'k* 
gammon. Cbaucvr 8jK*aks of playing ut 'chcvs or tables.* 

31. 2. tennis : orig. \m\\. Tennis is fiieiiticun'll by 

Shaksp<'Ar<*. It was a fashionaUK* French game. Dietionurics 
give its derivation as p<Ksible fnnn Fr. fttirz! (hc>l<l !). J'he 
uerm. level space or c<inrt. Wlu ther such games >veR‘ 

regurdwl by More an in»t only ‘lewd* (b*w. vulgar), but ai«> 

‘ unlawful/’ I cannot siiv. The orig. has merely irnj/rui>i, 
W'hich gives rather the iilea of uns^einly excess, extmvagance, 
diftortler, than of illegality. One would li.ive ex|K'Cted such 
denaneiation nther from a Puritan writer than from Mon'. 

31. engross and forestall: buy up wliob '^ih* {rn hence 
‘gnxrur’) and ewure in .advance, mi as t<i coininand the market. 

31. n. monopoly: lit. single-selling, if. the mOc right tir jMiwcr 
of selling A thing. 

31. 17. advance yonrsslvfls : IxMist. Cf. 27. 

31. IH. beautiful... show : all this npresents the one wonl 
ttperioMim in the original. a*hich in his til's! edition Hobinson 
traiwlati s simply by * IvnulifuF ; but fnmi the tii-st 

mc*nnt extemally U'autiful, «ml naturally ac 4 uire<l the sense of 
deceptively fair, specious. 

31. 22. a God’s name : orig. nVic/iV<f, of course. 

32. d. Hold your peace... : a HiM*einien of the ‘rough speech* 
of 24. 14. A marginal imtc in I--itin (by Mure—or ICrasniiis?) 
tells US that it was the Canlinars babil ihus to int<'rrnpt 
talkative p<TiKms. More fro^piently ridicules wurdi 'disputem’ 
and logicians. Koc p. 04. 

32. 21. This argument, which scorns plausiblo enough, has 
apjiarently l>oon controvcrti'd by facts. Revoronco fur the 
mysUTy of life is found in nations Aful individuals at extremely 
diverse sUiges of development—fnim the ap|ian'ntly almost 
Uital apathy of the Chinese to the liornir at taking oven an 
animars lifo felt by the Burmese, or that of the ancient 
Pytlmgorcans (according to Horace's humorous version) at 
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' ’ n Wan. li ron.«oimMe to W^licvc that 

i\xv tnorc' rcvoreiico wo •'how for nuch a iiiyKlory as huinnii life, 
(h<* inoro hoiH* thorc \m\\ W* of tlio hurnAii nteo to a ht^*hor 

lovol. To ilofciul sooifty, uimI M ihv sanu* tiino to rt'form the 
crinunal, Khouhl U* tin* oKjeot of lo^i^^lation. The fjuoHtion is 
wln*t)u*r capital |Minishinont is the ri^lkt nteanK to this vxnl ; niul 
in nnftworinv' this cpiesiion reven*nee f<ir the inyslery of life 
whouhl certainly have a word. If capital punishnicTit is monjly 
a tiiallor i»f R<M'ial or political c<»nvcnicncc the rt'j^icide has no 
leas loi»ie (»n lua Rule than the jiulge. StH? on 12th 10. 

32. •hh 60 cruel . laws : a utniplutiRe of the orig. f-tm 
Mfxn/iriKfi im/>rriVi fp.r. such Manlian <slicts) an cxpirRsitJn xiho<| 
hy Livy (IV. 21h. Then'uere many cclchratnl incmlK*rs of the 
(iVii.s Sfanlia. Kovenil of them dictators. Thi* diatim tive title 
of the Manliati family was * T<»n|uatus.* gaincil hy the great 
adverMuy of the (oiuU, Titus Manlins, wiu> in ‘MM l\.i\ desiMiiKsI 
a liarlwinaii f<H’ of his * tonpu's * (golden luxk-chuin). The father 
of this warrior wa.s Lucina Manlius (dictator Jld,*! who, on 

account of the severity of his nile, was calKxl ‘Imperiosus’ 
(Livy, vn. 3). The ortlinary epithet of severe laws is 
' Draconian.' 

32. •Tl. so stoical ordinances . . The Stoic plulasophoni 
taugiit that all erimes are epjual (omruVi fxcenta tMt fyinn )—a 
thHlrine ridiculixl hy Cicem (/ht) Mitrtna and ])t /'or. iv, 10) 
and Horace (I Sat. 3) wh<i ways: *no logic will ever prove that 
he commit.s m grc'at a crime who picks calduiges in his neigh- 
lHiur*H garden as he w lut at night pillages the .saorixl treasuros 
of the gtxls.* 

32. 3(S. both ft mattor : i.c. Imth one matter. 

S3. 0. afUr no larg;er wise...: i.r. only within the limits 
pit'ScrilMxl hy human onliiiAuces. 

33. Ut The Utopians ilo not Wdieve in a god of war nr o deity 
that delights in bhxKl (I4t>. 0), and they 'kill no living Was! in 
wierifico'; hut sevcml times one reaifs of irolitical and other 
crimes for w'hicU * the punishment is death.' See on 30. 13. 

33. danger of ... The wotA * danger* sci'ms to bo a cor* 
nintion of tiominium (domain, jurisdiction). Hence 'debt/ 
Smligation.* CL Shake. J/crcA. yen, vi. L * You stand within 
his danger, do you not?' Sco 03. 2^) and 103. 10. 

34. dlscrlved: sometimes the French form of the word 
Uicscnl>c<l' {e,if, 140. 3); but it a)so= *descric<l' (as in 37. 13). 

34. stone quarries. The hom>rs of the convict rjuarries 
and mines (/npu/iVirmr, nietn/fn) of the (Irx'eks and Romans arc 
often alluded to hy ancient writers. Readers of Rn^wning will 
rcmcmlKw Balaustion and the AtbcniaD captives in the Sicilian 
quarries. 
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34. 27. PolyleriUs: from ToX<-f 'imich* ami ‘nonscii*c.* 
Sec on 17. 21. .More is Luigliing at his *»\mi faKri<utioiM. 

34. 2K. \rittily : i.t . wi»oly ; as UWn in ul<li‘r English. 

34. ^I>. to enlarge. Cf. 22. 30. 

35. 4. commodious. .. The orig. is literally 'not .^^nlemlidly 
so mucli as eonifortnhly.’ The word tjti/ttui in Irencli and (i<Tiiiaii 
often means ahowy and smart in apiK^arance. Cf. 7). 3(1- 

35, 2-7. Indifferent good. Cf. ‘Two lip<i, indilieient nil' 
{Tirf/jth yifjhl, I. 5) and ‘ inditiereiit hotiest ’ {Jlatuhi, iii. 1). 

35. 23. The principle of giving c-onviets not menly useful 
work, hut aliW) a rcrUin aiiioiint of inde|>«.iideiice, and endeavour¬ 
ing to develop their fcelf res|Kct and sense of hoiuuir, is one 
which hius had to wait till our day for any etHeient application. 
Our ticket'of-leave system dates fnun l8rKi. The wmviet dress 
and clipped car rather spoil More's picture. 

35. 32. certain lands .. . In the orig. it ie merely ‘clsewhcrt^ 
public rcvenncn are apiMiinted hen*lo.' 

36, 11. tbe tip of the one ear ... : a reminiscence of the atKierit 
custom of cutting olf or mutilating the ear oi a recaptuml 
fugitive slave. 

36. 13. U death. Sec on :i3. Id. Even the fne man it iulera 
himMolf liable to capiUl punishment by such a venial ollenee as 
giving money. The way in which Mure has to Isdsler up his 
net ion by such inconsiHteneies shows the insecurity of the 
foundation on which he builds. But iKissihly this is iiievitahle 
in any such vision of a l>cttcr state of Inings. 

36. 28. of counsel... : accomplices in that deeign : the orig. 
means 'free pardon for amiplicity.* 

38. 31. is thii behalf; in rtganl to this matter. 

37 10. taken with the manner: taken red haiulwl (I-atiii 
manltM), Xumhers v. 13, ‘ If she Iki taken with the manner.’ 
Cf. Shaks. L.L.L. l. 1. and //eii. IV. li. 4. 437. where there 
is tt play of wouls: ‘The maiimr of it is, I was taken with the 
inatincr.' 

37. 10. But = /1/ in tho orig. I^tin, iiilitxliicing ft sHpjwsfcl 
ulijcctioii. 

37 10 dottbt«d: tcarwl. ‘ I doubt some foul play’(//ani/fZ, 
1. 2).' 

38. IH. ca«t: condemned, defcfttvd ftt Iftw. 

38. 31. which would ... = who widiwl to nppenr. 

39. 2. Indlfforeot: cf. 35. 2.'>. Tlic nieaniiig is ‘ really not bo 
1«m 1.’ It docft not jjuftlify ‘ reasonable.’ 

39. 4. ihootath oa... The orig. is. literally: ‘ «ith fro- 
(jueiit throwing Venus is at length thrown.’ XN itli the Romaufl 
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thr * VriiuH.'Ml* ilu* thn)W At Wi' (fuur knu'klu lKitioft 

wwU 8nJ»*H in:uk4'<) wil)i I hr I, 4, II), wa-* a 

tliroM wlu ro nil fmir niiriilM rK won: iliirinril—Uic toul kniii; 
11 I li»* ilirtiw four nce.e, ajkI Wivi railed the * 

or thr ‘Viilt nrv/ J hey Imil aNo six'face<l dice <»f 

^shich {Um* Were iis^ni at ^'aines of chaiu'c* Here tho 

liii'liiHt ihnjw hjw throe eixoH. The (iicudM>x was /riti/lu«. 
Nee <Mi 31. I. 

39. H). unwieldy: i,<‘. ‘unaUle to wield their liodiee'; $.f. im- 
^M>lerd (Meo on i4. ID). Uf. if'/'/y = active. The Wortl has now 
generally jassivo lU'iise. 

39. •!. leeee : old form of ‘hwe.* Cf. (ierni- lYr/jVrrn. 

39. ‘A>, bousea of religion: in the orig. it ia ‘into the monaa- 
U'ries of the Henedictiuvii.' 

39. 30. ftlnr. It. />v*rr, luil. or/m, I^l. /m/rr, was the 
title adopti-fl hy the Mendieaiit Ortlvrs (FruneiseaiiM, IX^nunicana, 
and Unnnelites) in esptxnal flintiiietion frxnn the IVnedietine 
iNh)nkn. ‘ I do not remcfiiluT,' siivs Mr. Junicson, * niit ting with 
fiictureHof the MeiKlicant Orders In any of the Ihniisliotine houHoa 
and ehur<’hes ,,, Fmin the Wgiiiniiig the monks have \k'vt\ 
np|HKMl Ui the friars.* The monastic di^^eiphneexactisl Ri'clnsitm 
fMwn the World, whereas the .MemlicanU went out into the 
World, took the vow of |>overty, and Iwggtxl their f<HKl and 
raiment. They were not calleif AWri, fathers, hut Fmti (or 
Amri), hrtilhers; anil in his humility St. Francis adcnitul for his 
followers the title of /m/i .l/iiiori, lesser hrothera. In Kngland 
the Htaok-fnatw ana the Ci ray'friars were respectively tho Fran- 
eisrans and tlio Ihitninicana. Tho finding that exiatcil In'lw'een 
thew’ Ortlors aramnU for tho delight which this * fratcr thwloLOia* 
takes in the * jest of priests and monks.' 

40. 0. gaU : i.e. A galloil spot. 

40. 9. Jgvel: acoundnd. Dr. Lnnihvc|uoteafrom Moro'a 

\\» ••I* unthhfv javcll *; and frvm Si>ciiser a 

Mother lluhUtnrn Tale (I, 309), Mwo javok’ 

40, 14. See .SV. Luke xxi. 19. The Friar quotes tho Vulgate. 
See our Hev. Vorsion. 

40. 18. See /%. iv. 4, Rev. Version, wdiere the marginal rend- 

Vulgate and tho Septuagiiit, and also with 

hph. IV. 2i\. 

40. 22. See /V Ixix. 9. 


24. Tho acomen ... In the orig. there ia a quotation fn^m 
a UUin hvnni: 


* Irrisnrt^ Heliud...' cLo. 


I or ha pa the frmr was a Carmelite (While Friar), for this onler 
olamieil hhjah uf Alt, Carmel as iu founder. AVMeiw is a 
fonn of tho (Jrw.‘k for ‘ Kliaha.* Of. Luke iv. 27. 
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40. .Ti. See Pro»\ xxvL 5. 

41. I. baJd r referring to the tonsnrv. 

41. 6. eultoT3. Canlinsil Morton was C*han< < Uor at iliis 
time. Sue More's tle«.*ription of his own legal ami <itlier <i»ties, 
I>. 7. 

41 14. improve = I^l. i.<. disapprove = disprove, 

1. ly. 

41. IS. foolish inventions. Tlie way in >shich More shullh 
th<‘ n*s|K»nKihility on to the shonhhTsof hin tietili<»UK (hercdoiihly 
Petitions) ehai'ACters in very ingenious, and rt niinds one cjf the 
‘ irony ' and humour of Socrates. 

41. 28. of a chUd. See on 24. 0. 

42. ‘-2. Plato. See Intniduetion for Thklos U/f/uhiir, niv! tioie 

to 22. .33. for hix philo>ophiT'nders. Plato himself efideuvonn d 
to carry out his theory in the c.'we of Dionysius the V«iuiiger c>f 
Syniense-not very succet^sfully. IDs theory may Ik* hmiicl in 
the Fifth Ihxik of his IftpuUit. p'or I)i<»nyftiuK and Dion s«h* 
f/Aii—iVo/ J)triionary. DionyKiuK was tinnlly ex|H*lle<i (U.r. 343) 
fr«>in SyraeuKu hy 'J'imoh'on. ami at Corinth—having lM'<*n 

ohligi<<f. it >8 U> Uike U> kt't'ping .i schixil inorcler tosup|N>rt 
him Keif. 

42. 7. will vouchsafe : in orig. there in a negative, so proluhly 
wc Hhouhl rviUl Doi vouchsafe .. OtherN^ise the anewer inuht 
1 m * nof far/ as in 45. 17. 

42. 27. Milan .. Hythloday in spi'akiiig of the Bt4iteof Kurvme 
niKiUtthe year l.'iMh when .More \>tote thin )uiK«utge. I^aiis Xll., 
who ha<l lately ditsl, tuid aKsumetl (UltH) the titles of King of 
Naples and Duke of .Milan—Naples ho clnimcil thi*ough the 
ViKoonti: Milan tlmaigh the Anjou princes. He cornpuTed 
Ludovico Sfor/ii, Duke of Milan, and eent him a enntive to 
France. Then he attacked Frederick, King of Xajiks, ana shared 
his kingdom with Ferdinand of S|)ain. 

FmneiH f. wan now on the Fn*nch throne, Milan had Imoji 
reUken hy the SforTos, and Naples was (since ].5t)3) held by 
F<*rfiinand of Sp.ain. It was (ho grc*at long!rig of FrnneiR to 
rec^>ver these two hint pri/x's. His ambition led to the diHaKtrouH 
Kittle of I’avia (1.52d), where he wjim taken priaoner hy CharleM 
V., and had to renaunce uU olaimH to Italy at the |h'Acc of Cam* 
linvy (1.52(1), at the signing of which peace More was present. Hy 
this ]M‘ace Charles was recognisexi os Km|>eror. Naples is callinl 
fogltlve l>ecaUKC (as Ikimet translates the I.^i(in /u^jUityim) it had 
oft slipiK'i] out of their hands.’ The French kings had 
often endeav<iure<l to scirx' it in earlier times. 

42. 2K. Venetians. Venetia had )>cen divided Il5tt8| Ix'twceii 
Louis, Ferdinand, the Em{>en>r Maximilian, and ro|>e Julius IL 
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42. In UT7 M.irv of Hurguiuly married the Emperor 
Maximilian, and Flanders (a |urt of duehy) louctlior with 
Umlvirjt, thencoforlli fcirrmxl |».irt <»f the Austrian Aictlcrlaiule. 
Hurgumly it-aelf was clainie<l an<l ndurnwl (Us2| by the French 
kii>g (I>juis XI.). 

42. 32. Here whiles ... This sentence may In.' considorcxl to 
end in the middle of p. 4.3, all p. 44 being a kind of i^aren* 
thesis. 

43. •• the Gertnans. There is a marginal note meaning 
•Swias nierconaries.* This Kohinsim has translntcnl \\y * I^nce* 
knighl.s,* i./. I^uiz knerhto, under which Tiame (lomian mor* 
cetiaries were known. They e.sjK'cially distinguishcxl thoinselves 
at the Imttle af Ravenna, where Chu>ton de Foix won and died 
(1.312).. 

43. X 8witiers . money. Sw p. 122. 

43. 7. King of AntgOD, See on 1.3. ,3. NoNTirre, Iving on 
l)oth Hhk'H of the naluml fnmticrbetween Sp.aiu and France, had 
long Ikh'Ij a Ixino of contention. 

43. five egg«. The Dfcayo/ Kthjfanri (sco on 29, 29) c<im- 
plairud Unit only four eggs c<ml<l bo got for a penny. ‘Five a 
jMuiny* therefoix' came to nuMh a goed Ivirgain. Cf. Ray's 
hnfjh^h Prot'frttA (1737): 'Yon come in with vonr five eggs a 
penny, ami four of them l>o rotten.’ In Swift’eVotinwi/ to Strlf<i 
t)no fiiuN ‘ho comes in with his itto eggn a pemny’^ne. with 
some impudent iirojHxwl |Lm>ton), The expression is a piquant 
(ulditiou by Ibihiiison^for in the original there is no tmeo 
of it. 

43. 10. King of CasUle, later the Kmperor Charles V. See 
on 15. 3 and 4. Charles was, it is sai<l, at one time Wtrothed to 
Mary, sister to Henry VIII., nflcrwanls Kccond Queen of Louis 
XII,; or perhaps the Indrothal was only suggested. Ho was 
‘ Imroly out of his cnMile ’ when he was botmllKd to the littlo 
daughter (Llauile Renee) of Lsuiis XII.; but this came tonothingi 
though twice afttwanls mtifiwl by tn^aties, and CTaudo marric<l 
Francis I. When Henry VIII. playwl false to his Field of Cloth 
of fhdd pnniiises, and entertained Charles in England, it seems 
that Charles may have lictrothcd himself to the princess (after- 
wards Queen) Mary, though she was then onlyaiKnit six ycors 
old. His son. Philip II., aften^’onis married her. Charles 
fiimlly marrie<i Isabella of Portugal. 

43. 12, tUy : halt. The orig. means ‘while the worst knot 
of all presents itself.’ 

43. IH. In a sta n d i ng : standing on tho alert. 

43. I® auntors (or in anntor)sin adventure, i.e, in case 
that. Cf. perodi'eiUure. 
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43. *23. some peer. Thf allu^^ion is pruKiKly to IVrkin Wnr- 
Iwik, whom Cliarlv.s Vlll. invitod to Lraiicu ah<l ri'coivc'd with 
high distinction, while ut tlic suiiic time the Scots nmti* incit^.'il 
to cross the Ixjrder (141^*2). Henry VII. ohligt*<l to s<.*cnru 
|Kace wiili Fmnee with ft large hril)c. 

43. Acbonens; almost a synonym of ^Utopians*; fnim 

Grk. a, the negative prefix, and ^ nmiilrv. See on 

17. 21. 

44. fi. alUance : marriage alliance (as in 4.1. 11). Siic4t chiiin 
wa.s made hy Henry V. to the throne of Frsinee, and hy l>oni.s 
XII. U> Naples and Milan. Sec on 42. 27* 

44. !•*>. pilled: pliinderetl; fnim Fr. pi/Ur^ Lat. {rom)pUfH'e. 

44. 29. whetliers whichever. Cf. 73. 4. 

45. 3. burly borly: ^facUth, t. 1. The burly is merely an 
addition to burly, which incarui ' howling/ ^noise' {'J'ftm. Shrfw, 
IV. 1). From Fr. A«r/rr, to howl. 

45. 1^- fiuppoee... The supposition, nicked up agair. at 
47. 19, runs on to 49. 24, where the hy]ioti)vbis ic eappeni hy a 
<jueBtion. 

45. 23. value of coin. Seo on 22. 33 for Erasmus* opinion. 
Edward IV. coined the ^uiigel' and 'angelot/ silver pieces of 
conHiderahly leoB weight than the * noble* and * half noble,* the 
value of wliich coins (6s. 8d. and 3s. 4<1.) they legally rejirt*- 
rented. Henry VII. called iu old coins, and only |Mid for Diein 
hy weight. 

45. 27. feign war: as Henry VII, did in 1492. Si*eon 23, 3(t 
He made peace w ith Charles VIII. at EsUples, and the marriage 
of Anne of lireUgne with Charles nddi:<i to the *bolv cert^monics/ 
(She afterw'anis innfTii'<l Charles* successor, Ixmis ^11.) 

45. 33. motb-eat<a laws. Henry VII.*6 minisU'i'H, Knipson 
and Dudley, atv specially meant. Cardinal Morton himself 
fk*^ms to have al)etu-<i this Machiavellian prixa-dure. (Sec 
Hullam, CoitAt, Hint, ch. i., and Ikicon's //iW. Hou VII.) 

46. 6. dispense ..wltb them. Tho orig. </iV/Kfoirire means to 
weigh out, i.t, come to terms with, sell a diH]>ensAtiori or 
fQono]Kily to.... 

46. 16. endanger onto...: put under the * danger* of his 
favour, i.t, make them liable to, dependent on, his piU'Honal 
approval. See on 33. 16. Tho orig. is literally: * another 
advisees that the judges should bo secured for his interests.’ 
More was doubtlcai tbinking of the occasion when he bad 
opposed the demand of Henr}* V7L for a sulMidy. 

46. 24. pick a thank. Cf. I //en. IV. in. 2, * smiling pick* 
tluiiiks.’ 
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46. -6. take the contrary part oau 1» his opponents 

(nppii^g. 

46. ‘Vi. equity mcAri< * a system of KiipplrmonUkl luw fomuU'il 
• >\\ prceideiits and i'Htahlishe<l principles, and hlK'niUy intorpreted 
hy judges.’ Tile jndue ui line cwo would interpret certain 
picccdviilH in the kiny‘s f.vvmir. Cf. 14lt. o. 

46. ^6. wiithen : u |«i*e‘ivo (weak) \u\^i part, of * uritho.* Seo 
<111 o. I i. 

47. I> good and Juit: nrig. (.scnipuloiislt is mrcaslic. 

47. 4. Craeeus. The rich Triumvir iwcrUxl timt ‘in* one is 
rich who cannot mnintain a IcgioTi tv his .annual iiusmtc.' 
M4irc*H application <»f the Mving is hartlly exact, hi the urig. 
it is not 4|uit4' plain wln^thcr he iiicaiis that the king who has to 
maintain .ui army must have unlimitixi supplies, ur that every 
kiii^. U cauHi' he uIm nys mu.nt k^^ p a standing army, must have 
unliinitial supphes. 

47. 6. furtbormore that. . . (\»mtk.in’uhat follows with the 
<hietriii4'H of Mncluavelli ami those ol Kra.smuH given on 2*2. !kT 

47. 24. for their own sake This diM'tnne is foiuidisl on that 
of IvnisniUH, that ' I'onsent makes a priiKH'.* St'c on 22. In 
Ills (\nifmf Sociuf UoUKM'au pushes the tlieory into tho realm 
of ulHui'dity, and pr«>chiims mil teerxdy iniiverHal siinVage hut 
universal sovereignly. M(»rt» has emphasised his <loctrine in 
several of his IsitiTi |MH*ms, 4»iie of which he heads w ith wortls 
meaning * ''I'is the (sutrieiil of a |H'ople that gives and takes 
away kingship/ and in the lines he utlera the then extras 
onhnarily daring lecsertion that 'a man nvUo niles men should 
rule thoiii no longer than they whom he rules shall wish/ 

48. 12. Fahrlclus. Sou C/<is.oVvi/ />iV/. and cf. Horace, C, I. 12. 
It was Ciirius, not Fahrioius, who made this ivmurk. 

48. 21. foat: way, methml of doing anything. Cf. on 10. 35. 

48. do cost ... Tho original iiieans * let liim accHinmioduto 
his ex|K'nRe9 to his income.* 

48. 36. Uacarlenj : i.r. the *hles.sc<l people*; an allusion to 
the*Islands of the llh*st.* See on 17. 21. Thu thread of tho 
sentencu is broken, and is piekixl up again at 49. 22. 

49. tulDce batUo. In Utopia itself war is the main object 
for w hich gohl is kept, Si'C p, 8H. Tho admission by More of 
tho necessity of war, in spile of nil that he says ngnin.st it, has 
to Ik? ls)lstcro<l up l)y otlicr concessions and inconsistencies, in 
the samo way as ho dcnoimres CApiUil punishment and yet 
allows it in his ideal state. The existence of slavery, too, iu 
Utopia scorns a striking inconsistency. 
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49. too little. . . S«»iiK'Vvh.il hi !ii» hu^c 

trcu?«u!e >4 ulloxcd. le^l ruletb tliuulii Ik* tiriipUtl to ux* it 
a^airibl I ho i>oi>pk Ip. 81*). 

49. -I- Infonnatlons: pro|«)xilfi, iiiu-ianccs. 

49. prevented : pre»M.cu|jii*«5. 

49. 3). school philosophy: ‘schnlubiit*/ iilibiract s]>cinl.iljMns 
huill (ip on the touiitlatiuii of Aristotle s fnrtaphysi<*s. 

50 . civil if^l. ch'Hu): ‘suited to state aHuirn,' * use ful iii 
iiialUTS of |)-iUty/ The philosophy wliivli More pi cteiids Iji i c 
t'l rc*(:oi)imeiKi is a 'cruflv wilu’ that he must have tlispisnh 
Hj» real feel ini' beems expiessvfl hy Hylhl<Mlay*s answer anc) his 
'ill biNLsoii anu out of season' l)ohlness («M. ‘iU). Tlie whole 
jKissage oITcts an interesting coin men I on M( lie's jierMisteiit Mihrieo 
on the subject of t)ic Mipi'einaey, when in danger of his life. 


50. Plautus and Terence were the two griNit Homan (Kiniic 
dranialihlH. HhuiliiH {Imni AlM>ut |{.c. )wAsthe elder hvaUmt 
nixty yeai-s. Twenty of his coinetlius are diitl ex Unit. Xliey uiv 
fonntlixl mainly on ^ireck iikmIcIs. 


50. II. Seneca. See on 17. 1?7- The Or/'in'u is one of the ten 
tragedies allrilnited to S< neca ; 1ml as Seneca himself is inli't)* 
flneiKl, it sc'crns huTtUv likely that he wiotc it. OcUvia (daughter 
of the Krii]>eror Claudius) was Nerus wife. He divoteed her in 
oi*d(T to marry PiipjMiea^ and wxin aftei wuriU h.ad her jmt to 
di'Alh. In the r>lay S<*neea (w ho wa.s Neron old luUir) gives him 
advieu which Nero <I<k's not accept very hulmiiKsively. *It is 
only A dullard w ho d^M‘sn*t know what In* may do/sAysNeio. 
' One should <hi what one ought, not what one riiuy,’sAys SeiiecA. 
'X'lie puhlic tread underfoot him w*h<» is stihniiKsive/ n lorts 
Nervi. ' 'rhey w ill kick him out if lie makes himself hatiHl/ 
AtiHWors Seneca. 


50. 1«3. dumb person : i.e. the mute nlayer. The won) person 
(liU)rally something *sviunded thnmgn/ i.t. a players ma-nk} 
came to mean a player, or a eharucter in a play, a |>ersonnlity, 
individual. In tlreek truge<ly thei'o are frevjueiitly *dumh 
masks.* 

60 . I*T goUymalitey, or r/a/fimuv/ry: u diHh of various ingro* 
dicuU, hoteli-pviLch : Fr. ffaiima-/r^ = o>pccf d< com^foi^e 

flf. vinudf^ Cf. confusvnl IaIk, nonsense. (See 

I^irouKAc for the snp)SiM*d dcrivAtion from CiaIIuh Mnthiae.) 
Po.ssihly aIho grallymidfVey may have something to do with a 
cook : cf. Scotch * cock-adeekie/ a kind of h<)tch‘|>ote)i. 

50. subtle train : the orig. means *l>y a pull Asknncc.' 

50. handsomely: in a way well QdAptc<l (hoiidy) for tbo 
puriMMo; deftly. 

V 
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51. l'>. botur. yet . out of pUce. This much the 

^binc lis the In^t wnixl:^ of llic I'toftio (147. ) 0 ). Tho wlioh* 
Utn|Hnii KVMtrn) or falls with the pmcticahility of <*om* 

intiuHni, unci Mcjre wcw wisi* enough to know thut no mere 
tluH>rvtie« cun ever prove or (li,<pn)ve pmcticuhility in hucIi 
ouMes. The ver)' Btrong wuy in which (if we are to accept 
IlythloclAy as his B|Mikueni.iii. in spite of such ironical comments 
u.s that on p. 14*1) he B|K*aks in favour of eoiunmnism cannot hut 
convince the im|Kirliul nwler that Mi»rv ilicl rt'ully consitler it a 
thing to Ik* fairly te.stc<). Had he live<l in the age of Words- 
W(»rtn he Wijuhl have douhtleas Bhansl that {MH‘t'8 enthuBiuHin 
and deep di!<apiM)intment in regard to the French Revolution. 

51. 31. in open houses: orig. mi (ecfU, niMUily on 

tmdvahly the Vulgate rendering It might uIho mcati 'inside 
houses*; hut the (Jrvvk means unmistukahly ‘on Me /op of 
houses.' The fact (if it Im> a fact) that wo evade such jircei'ptA 
of Christ as that of * non resistance to evil* is much inHislixl 
n|Kin by tho Russian writer, Tolstoy. 

51, 3d. wTled The verh ‘ to wry * si.*cmK not to 1 k> uswl. 

52. I- rule of lead : i.f. one that can lie tvrie<i. Tho ‘leaden 
rule’ of the Urevks (nientioiKHl hy Arist^ale) was |>crhnpe a 
] iliant or curvtHl rule of Icail usikI fur moulding tho wave or 
curve of tho ogw in Ix*shian architecture. 

52. 4. slckerly i si'cuixdy, Cf. (Icrm. siVArrfiVA, 

52. Terence : sw on M). 8. The reference is to tho nroihfrti 
{AflfJph. I. 2. 20), when' Milio says, 'if I increase or abet his 
anger I shall be as mad na ho is.' 

62. 0. lubUe train : see 50. 

62. 24. In hU neck: i.e. on his neck. Cf. ‘to lay guilt on 
another's shoulders.' See on 121. 29. 

52. 'id Wherefore Plato ... In (he RrpnUic (Bk vi.) Pinto, 
s]K’nking of the wise man, says: 'Such a man kcK'pe ^uiot and 
confines hi nisei f to his own conecnis, like one who Ukw shelter 
iKhind a wall on n stormy day,* oto. The ‘giMNlly similitude/ 
AS relnte^l by More« has n chvso rcM*mblance to a pasaage fnim 
a letter of Muru's step dnughior, I^dy Alice Alinglon, to 
Murgnrtd RoiK'r It may Iw found in the aloremcntioncd 
vulnmu of the ‘ King's CIomIcs/ pp. 114, 127. 

53. 1. beareth all the stroke: has all tho influence. Cf. 

* where money lioarcth nil tho swing,* 77. 9. With what follows, 
cumikaro notos on 51. 15 and 46. 35. 

53. 24. Plato...no laws . . See Introduction. Pr. Lupton 
cites the fact that Plato was once nsk«) to undertake tho con* 
stitution of a new city built by tho Thclmns and Arcadians 
(perhaps Megalopolis), and rofusctl to do so because the citizens 
would nut nceopt ‘ c<|uaUty.' 
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53. '27. wealths and commodities: in ori^. iinrcly '’on/mo^h. 
It >s ill \ic nolicc-d latiT that Mmi-u d(KA not limit hiniM-lf to wlmt 
iH the usual |in>^^rainmo ol nv^ticni W)cialism* i,c. conuiKm. or state, 
proprielorvhip of the sources an<l means of nom y making; ; hr 
allows no private proi>erty, even in what is nroduted oi r.unvd 
— ftKsl, clothes, etc., freely uhlainahle ny all citizcJis, ami 

no internal inulc existing, money itself not Ining of any value 
in Utopia itself. 

53. .'W. a few divids . the whole riches. * Capil.Uism/or the 
undue nceunuilation of prt)|M rly in the hands of indivitluals <or 
societies), lias ever Wen a source of great jWKial evils. It was 
capitalism and the land question—tin* question of hh/ttuffta — 
which caust'd such constant internal <listui Imhuc in H<»man 
hist<»ry. The mt><lem socialistic programme, whieh luv.'^crdas 
an equal or fair divi.-*ii>n of the source.^ and means of ^umliu ti(»n, 
diflhrs cs.sentially from Utopian coniniunisin, which inchulis 
carningfl and pniduclfi. Williuul this we swm to set uii again 
the idol of money-making in a thin disguise. More felt that 
the old iilol must lie overtJimwn and gioiiml to |>owdi'r if any 
true communism was c\cr to l>c fairly lestwl. It is interesting 
to note that I-atirner, in his sermons against the love of riches, 
coiulenine communism as against the divine order <*( society, 
and adds thia curioun argument against it: 'If all things were 
common, there could lie no theft, and so the eonniiamlim nt 
7’Aow MhaU not were in vain.’ 

M. 11- this propriety: Lat./iro/in</cM, Fr.;^rc 7 /ri/// = prc>perty, 
private ownership. 

54, 13. Mlgraot . .. Thinseimis to anticipate theory, lieard 
60 much iiowadayB i ‘ Wo doift want charily, wo want justice. 
Some iK*ople seem to fear that, if |>auiMTism and the nei'il of 
charity were to dinapiK'ar, the feelings oi iIe|K'mlenee, gratitude, 
etc.—as well as the lilcss^*<im.’«i of giving and that of working 
for and sympathising with the p<x>r—would also disapiiear and 
leave an aching voia. This is surely somewhat like l^tiiiuTs 
fear lost the eighth com m anil men t shouhl prove a thing of 
nought if we alsdishwl thieves, or the fear lest by almlisliing 
war or otter-hunting >ve should lose w'hat elicits the gramler 
qualities of human nature—and lR*lial nature t<¥>, for foxes 
and otters are said hi lie cnnolJefl hy lieittg huntc<l—or lest, 
again, we should treat djfirc6|>cctfuUy a Scnptuml precedent, 
namely, War in Heaven. 

54. M. m&ko blgrger lbs sore of another part , This is, of 
course, true not only in regani to the enormous sums spent on 
the pauper, hut also in rcganl to what is of incom|>arahlv more 
inqsirtance than money, viz. the countless lives that, uiiclcr the 
pri*sent system, are (riohly indeed!) devoting all their energies to 
* liotch up for a time the sick body of the weal public.^ 
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55. X But I am of ft contrary .... U this objection »erioiiJ»ly 
by Mc)n.‘? Knmi tlic «Unnl(K»iiil it ia a serious 

olijcctioii, null is one raises! by Aristotle himself. An ucjiial, or 
fftir, division of latid, money, und nieuiie of pnKluclion, xuch as 
is proposed by ni^Klem Mieiulism—if guarUwi mil too slrielly by 
such xuiiJpluary limitations fts Mure inentums(54. 14 ^* 7 .)—would 
allow of what is CiilKtl healthy ooinj>elitiori; and as l<»ng m <iur 
ideal is nu ivly ‘abumlanee of koo<U/ it cerloililv dix« seem 
necessary to let a man ‘defend tnut for his own wnieh he hath 
gotten with the lalKiur of his own ham Is/ and not to hand such 
pnMluctR over to the stale as eoiiimon property. But the Utopian 
(ami the wonl means * impnicticable’) ideal is uoi that of 
inaUwial succeas, with iU ahniuhinee and suj>erlluilv of the gwxl 
things of life, ftUhough in Utonia there is ahumlanco (koo 79. 
27 * 7 .). Consi* 4 Ucnt 1 y, as llythVslay shows, the objection does 
not hold here. But it is worth c<Misidemtioh as a test of the 
essential diirerence between Utopian and imxleni socialistic 
theories. 

55. H* rsTsrence of msgtstratos. This is answered later in 
the oliapter on Magistrates, p. 7*2. 

55. 22- ooysr tavo corns thsocs. Of. IfiO. 20, where HytUlo- 
day is 8iip]tus^Hl to have ndunKHi to Uuipia. 

66. 8. ultrft squinoetiftls. See on 10. 7. 

56. 11. Romans and Egyptians would lie found, al>out the n^o 
of UonsUntinc, .'iUll A.n., on iKianl Alexandrian w heat shiiM. Cf. 
AcU xxvii. 0. 

66. 32. dsclars largely. The second book was alrwwly 
written. 

57. 12. sit: short (or sif/en, a morn regular form o( p. part, 
than 9ni. 


BOOK U. 

65. Tbs island of Utopia. In tho early Ijatin editions 
(1510 and l«>18| ore >voodcnta of the island. Seo ' More's Por« 
traits.' Tho island of Utonia corresponds to somo extent with 
Plato’s island, * Atlantis,* but More was perha|»* thinking of 
Caesar's description of Britain* 

66 . 9. fturmountoUi into : tho orig. means * spread out over.' 

65. 12. nor motmteili not. Such double negatives (urn 
known to tho lyitin original) aro nut uncommon with Robinson. 
See Index. 
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66 . 7- By turning ... Dr. icmarks <m ho calls 

this ‘ lojfcflknt foatun-* of the cliunutvr.' DoiihlloSJ* aH 

(loviccs for killing liuitiaii arc ro|M.lkiit. And what arc 

wc to say of lorjs.'docs and IhNUiiig mines ? Cf . 11 if. 

66 17- Abraxa. Among the Gnostics (see Kings Gnostics 
aiui \hfir Kfmaxiu, Nutt. IHH7) Ahnixa.s was a mystic nunu* 
or go<lhcacl that soinctimc-s occuni in chwe cotinexion willi 
the aun g^xl Muhru« (see on 12S. M). It is, Aec<ntling t<» 
King, A Greek form of the Hehrew Hii-i{nt<hoh» ‘ 1 he HK>sing. 
Hut in a German iililion of the Ctupia I find that Abraxas 
repiCHente^l the minrcme (^fiolh) or\> of heaven from uhich all 
motion and life was deliveil (Dante and the DioKmaics had a 
similar idea with their Priwum MohiU ; hut with them ihero 
were only nine heavens), and that thi' wonl is not oriental hut 
Greek, seeing that the sum t<nal of the luimlKii* n presc-ntc-d hy 
iU Greek IcIUth is 305, i.c, the numUr of the days of the year! 
Vossius (aUnit 17(1*0 reprimamN severely for omitting the 

4 , and lliuH making the sum total deficient hy 2*10 1 I^tcr (KMl. 
31) More says the old UUipi:ui (ami Aliraxun?) tongue was not 
unlike the IVrsiun. 

66 fifty-four : iiossihly in allusion to the conntie.s of Kng- 
Imid’utiJ Wairs, w»tkd» win' lluii. «»>>• l>r. Lupton. Jifly-four iii 
mimlwr, including the City as a wnnly. 'As Ln(kn.lKrill. 
More may liavc Wen often retiiinded that the City was a county. 
Scotland never formed a part of Ut4>pia. 

67. fi. Amauroto. See next chapter. The Greek d^iavp^s 
means ‘dim/ ‘dark.’ Perliaps the name is an allusion to London 
smoke and fog. 

67. 18. huiband^ • master or liuilder of the house'; guardian, 
caretaker. 

67. 23. by course : in turn. William Morris has trcatc<l this 
(juestion in liis ^tws/font Xoichert. 

67 25 bondmen. Thu prcHencc of slaves in Utopia may well 
surprise us. Sue on 4ft. ft, and KW. 10. Wo hUuH see later whi> 
thcHo Wuidmcn arc. Here the orig. means ‘kLivcs Ixmiid to the 
estate.’ 

67, 28. phylarcb (Greek): llio head of a IriW or elan. Moi-o 
spells it ‘ philarchus/ which reminds one of the amusing' passage 
in which Macaulay castigaWsCniker(AWyou UostrdrsJohusou). 
8 eo p. 72 for other Greek names. 

68 . 5. eolenm. The Ixitin $olannis means ‘ once a year,* hence 
* customary and solemn.’ 

68 , 13. puHen or puUeynsiwultry. Cf. liit pttlla, Fr. poule, 
and our pullet. 
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68. 18. fierce: in /rro^ienUj^^ i.f. high spirited. Pinto 

‘wvys th.^t wo inti St jmt eliihircn on horsohack nl tlio eorliosl age 
po<.«iblo and lake tliom to sev tlio tighting. *nir»untcti, not on 
s|iirikHl aniinaN or chargors, )>ul fin hontes Rolcclod f<»r s|MXHlaiid 
diK^ihty.' Put the cases arc not quite the same. 

68. brunt * any sudden shwk; evidently connected with 
' Inirii,’ tierni. HrnuM. 

68, liquorice: orig. f//yryrAu(i (i.e. ‘sweet-rootof which 
our uord is a corruption. 

68. sodden <R. wn>to sodde) is p. part, of s/r/Ar (U)il|. 
See H4. 4. The won I sfii/ is another form of the p. p<irt., and onu' 
eometimes hears uf cakes that are ‘ sad at heart. ^ 


CHA^rKH 11. 

69. 2ii. Anyder (in orig. .4 ny'/nwl = * Waterless *: a woid 
fabricated frtun the (Jreek. See on 17. -1. The lower courw' cjf 
the AnydruH rciiiiiuis one soniew'hat of the Thames, except that 
the Tliaines cunnnt (now* at least) lie iviid to tlin furhy tno city 
ew'cet and fresh and pleaaiint. 

70. 13. a bridge . of ttonework. The old stone-built I^md«>n 
Priflge was U*gun in the ri'ign of Henry 11. and tinislu^l in the 
rtugn of Join). At one \mi it had a s]xice furnisluHl with a 
drawbridge for the |M.s.Siigo of large vessels. 

70. 17. another riyer. More draww a picture oi w'Imt I^otidon 
might have been, not what it was. In \Mfl, jKThaps ecaml by 
the nUeuc, the Ii«>ndoncni cleared out Fleet Ditch, w hich was 
‘ehoKisI with niixl an<l dirt,’ and ‘the navigation thens>f was 
rcstonxl to UollHun Bridge, os Ix'fore' (Maitland's //is/, of 
LouiiuUy perhaps he W'os also thinking of the WallbnioK 

strejon, or tlio river Levv—his ‘channels' bcuTig an Antici]>Ationof 
the New River n.s well as an allusion tu the old conduits. 

70. 30. Tho BtreeU. ‘If Utopian streets wen' only twenty 
feet (not 7 yanls) bnwid, what must the streets of Ix>ndon have 
IxM.'!)?* exclaims Prof. Brewer (//iW. Iten, 17//.). In most 
towns of that Age tho streets wore nairow, anti not particularly 
clean, but there is no doubt that More w aa much struck by tho 
eompanitive spaciousness and cleanliness of such cities as Bruges 
and Antwerp wdien ho thought of tho indi'scrilwtblo filth of 
London streets, Aixl of KnglisTi houses. Dr. Lupton says that 
writerB seem at a lass for wonls to dcscrilw tho state* of tho 
ata'cts in l»udon at this period, and quotes os follows: ‘ They 
wore little Iwller than narrow lanes, undrainnl, often unpavwl, 
and tho nightly reeeptaclo of filth uf all kinds.../ 'In 1522 
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an Act wan iminmiI for thc» jkiviii;' of that *' foul, ami 

jiupardous iiigliMuv, I he Slraiwi. 

71. The hoas6B. As a c<mtnu«it U> the Ul'»}>ian house* it is 
mit plmsiiut l<i hear what Knisnnis Siiys al^'Ut Ihi^jh'h hoims. 
The following is t\ tmn^latinn c»f a pari of his lelter julrhvssc<l to 
Wolsey’H ph}sifhm aiu-nt the strange and terrdile S>uuUiy' 
Sickness, \>hich coni nut ti si such ravages aUmt the year l.dT, 
aii<l from which Margaret Mon* nearly <lic‘<l Kmsnuis ?u1voo4Uch 
fresh air and Kaiiitarv measures, ainl his advice seems io j»ave 
Iweii much iie«*disl in Kngland. It is a <;urious fact that this 
‘ hiniur angliwinus,* us it was udkxl. is siiid to have only attacketl 
Kiiglish |M.sjple, even ahnnid. ‘ Kiigli'^hmcn, he says, 'never 
consider the as|KM;t of their <hwrs or windows, nrul their chi^ni* 
Ixira arc huilt in such a way as to udniil of n<i veTitlluti<*n. A 
great part of the walls of the house is occupied with gla^s 
caHcrnents, which admit liglil l»ul exchuh* the air and yet let in 
the draught Ihn/ holes an<l cjinars , . The fhx»rsare in general 
laid >vith white clav and an.' rov^ml with nishes ilmt are occa¬ 
sionally nrinov^sl, f>ut so imjHTfe<’lly that the Uittom layer is 
left umlistiirlMxl, sonietuneH for 211 years, harlsiui ing cxm elora* 
tions, vuinitingB, nle <ln>ppmgs, ecrans of Jish and oilier 
alMuninutiotis not fit l<i Is.* meiilhinetl.* lie advis**s more regaitl 
to suniight un<l fresh air and water., streets eleaned from otXixl 
and other impuritie.s... houses Uh>, wheiv * puli id ofTuI, ismes, and 
filth rvckwl and nitUsl in the unsweiit and unwashed dining 
halls and ehamlsiu ../ He was used t€i something dillerenl 
In lirtsel and Kottershmi! (Brewer.) 


71. i;3. Wboso will . . In the orig. there is n marginal note 
here rcminrling the reader that 'these things sinnek <*i IMuto s 
communism.' In thu lUpuUic {III. end) Sticrales wvys : ' in the 
first place no Huler or FrotceU>r should |H)s.ses.s any private pro- 
piTty, if it can l>o possibly avoided : sccomlly. none should liave 
a dw'clling or slorehonsc into which nil w)io pleaso may nut 
enter.' Sec IntnKiuetion, ‘ Mon* and Plato.’ 


71. 16. gardeiiB... vlnoyardi. Many old writers praise the 
gardens and parks of London. In Shakespeare’s JHcltard III* 
Uiu king Kji 3 ’s to Cardinal Morton : 

‘ My lonl of Ely, w hen I was last in HolU)rn, 

1 saw gixMl HtrawdHTries in your ganlen there.' 

* Vino Street, Saffron Hill, Ux>k iU name fn>in the adjacent vino- 
yani of Ely Place . . An extensive vineyard, where wine was 
made and sohl, exisU*4i near w hat is now Addison Road Station 
till the latter end of ITOtl* (Lupton). 

71, 29. platform: ground plan. 

71. 35. X760 yean: seems merely a touch to odd to the vrai* 
semblance. 
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72. at all adventures .irnliow. hnpha^anl. 


72. ridged; ».». M*** ply np io a sharp ridge. 

10. :ii. 


Cf. 


72. gorgeous and gallant Cf. 4, Th<‘ transition from 
Tudor to Kliz-iln'llmn house arclnter^ture wasU*ginhing in Morv's 
tiiiM*—or riitloT the first apys'Amn<o in Kti^iland <»f any real 
<h»Tn»'<lic anhihK'turc. for in Norman. Koly Knyli^h and 

iVr|M*ridii‘kiltir tiinrs, archit<*<'titn' pn)|HT c<»iitiTH'<l it^^ atUTitiim 

nliiiMxt rvrliwivoly Ui (htnt'hrs, isilacc.**. atid great 

nian‘«ions. To\vanl< the end of tho tifte« nth and nt tin* lH*ginnihg 
of tfu' Nixti'iiith erntury an im|M»rtant ehango (twik plaee in tho 
arrarjgi'no'iit td larger Jioiisoj?, The gn'at lofty hall, necossark* in 
feudal tunes. In'ranie .smaller and hosrr, ancl the Inslnxmis, 
fonm rly Imlfway up the hall ami at its siclo, won' huill almvo it, 
thus adding a Hlort'y or inon' to the hnilding. This Kli7Al>cthan 
style, as it was later oalhd -a nnxlun' of tiothic an<l Italian— 
had great and iH'tielicial iiilluenee on the smaller Knglish homo. 


72. 7. flint: orig. I>y which |>erhaps Mort' means any 

dnnihte stone (in IMiny i*i/o* seems to W timest4pne). KlintsS laid 
in a v<Ty hanl cement wert^ upusI ininOi in the chalk distrieta and 
in the eastern courjtie^, when.* nmny of the great PiT|H*i)dicidar 
churches are of this material. 


72. ttmtior work. In the tinds'r ivan<'lling and ojK'n 
Work of the Knglish anduleetiirxMd Mon^s tinu' eonsist^i, perhaps, 
its gro.at4‘Sl glory. ‘ Nearly the whole (d the imslicval wiwKiwtuk 
which we have nmiaiiiing is of the lVr|>i*n<licnlar style’ iParker). 
Such tirnlx^r work loW seen in many an ohl palace, mannion, 
and college. lint in Utopia even the smaller dwelling houaca aro 
panethnl with wikmI, 

72. I^< glasi SiH'what Kraanni.s Ka^’sfTI. 2). ANo llarrii^on, 
who wtipUj hin DrjM^riftiion of Eu>fr\nd in 1577, aaya that Sd old 
time OOP country honse<i instead of glaaa did use much lattice, 
and that made either of wicker or fine rifU of 4W\k in chc<pier* 
wiso'; whence one would infer that glass waa commonly uses! in 
tho larger liuiiHeM <jf his time (fi^l yeara later than the Utopia), 
Ho also Bays that windows with ‘panels of horn’ were every- 
where diaappoaring. The plaw caacmcniji of that |wri<sl were 
of course comp>s<*d of Rm.an pane^ in leaden framework. The 
influence of glaa^ on architecture haa l)cen very oonsidemble. 

72. 14. amber: •>, meUe<l into a kind of resin. In earlier 
times the Romans (as also the (Irecks) ha<l merely shut tom niid 
lattioo work in their window*. Iw\tcr they uml fn*fjucntly a 
kind of lalo or selenite. At Pompeii glass*wimlows have l^en 
found. Oih'<l |kapcr or linen was used very generally in the dark 
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72. 1^- sypho^rant. Cf. tJT. 2S. Mon' 1 « 1 N (Rhj, 32^ kUM 
the TianjcH of the Ut<»piftn ruth's are <*i (rn'‘*k ; l»ul 

AS he hero explains ByphogTAUt hy lUo Iireek /^/tv^«rrA it seeins 
mti<inAl to 8U|i)>«iM.* th.it the uorcl is a fahrivatx^ii 'dot nui<h 
unlike the l^T^^an.‘ However. Dr. Lupluir^ su^J 4 ^.^^iod {Un rn* 
out hv Pomc n’S^ nihhmees to the (ireek) that * sv|)ho;;ritdls aiul 
IratnfKires* mav lx* cryptic for ‘Stewards if'ty w’Jknls) and 
Benchers (Ik neli-ealers) ’—a sly hit at More’s colleagues at tfie 
Inns (d Court—is at le;u<t ingenious. 

72. thirty : i*, in all. In the orig. it is ntcn ly ‘ "ith 
their families/ aii<l Buhinson give$ *10 in one e<hliou and in 
the other. 

T2, prince : I^l. pHnerpn : here* only the chief iKTiimnent 
magistrate or president of each city. 'J'here set’ins to In* no king 
<»f the >vhoh' of Utopia. Kaeh of the ;>4 citiis, ineltuling 
Aniauroto itiwdf, send tnrec niendxTS to the n.itional Diet, which 
in field at the metro)xdis fl>7. 0 ; iVX MB. Kvery shire, anil also 
every sfiire town, contains aUuit 2tNl / 3th i.r, families, and 
each family (More says, in (17. 2.*!, ‘each rustic family/ and gives 
(iiiftii faniilies in each t<iwn in Wh 2d) has at lea.st 42 meiriU rs, m> 
the ]xj|Jiilation, at the time of Ilythhxhiy s visit, vvotihl U* nlxmt 
27 d.d'Ni for each town aiul each sliire, an<l alxmt olO.iKKi x 34, 
I.r. 2!) millions for the whole of Utopia. In Mon.*’H day the 
whole |x)puIation cd Kiiglaiul and Wales was aUmt 2} tuillions. 

72. 30. unless he be deposed ... St*c on 47. 24. Mort*, |>erhaps 
intentionally, guards hirnsi'lf hy the fm t that hia Utopian prince 
is merely A permanent oflieial pr<ux>fw*d hy thu pc'ople and eleetcfl 
hy other olficials, anti has no claim to ‘divmc rights* of any 
kiiul. The twenty tranilx>rcs with their two assistant sypho* 
grantM anrl the prinee form the I’mvincial Cruineil, while the ' 
102 memlkors of the National Omncil (and the 34 princes T| may 
Im* r<*gait]c<l Jis the Parliament or Ueichstag; but there is no 
KAistr. 

73. n. It is death. See on 40. 8. The Utopian Shirc«councils 
seem to ha VO had the decisiun of moru weighty matters than even 
our C<>unty Ccmncils. 

73. 2.x defer It.... In our Parliament notice hna to 1 k» given 
for the first r«wling of every hill. Among the ancient Persians 
(says IIer<KlotUH) existed the p<*rhai)s wisi.^ rule to discuss 
iin|x>rtAnt Ktnto matters when drunlc and U> rceonsidcr the 

a iicHtioii ti<*xt day. wJjcn s^iWr. if hy any chance they di<l 
iscUKs a matter first wJien sol>er, they a]w*ays reconsidercxl it 
when <lrunk. Tacitus (f/rrm. 22) attrinutes a similar Uahit U> 
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tlic Gormans. A vfmv <if n^oonsKloration is that of 

tfio AllK'iiian*), wUn oit tho so<^)nd day rc*|K'uli'fi Ihoir hUxxl* 
lliir^ly docree to put qU the Mitylcnncaii^ tu * loath. 

73. overseen; having? oominitt<tl an oversight. For the 
active force of the wunl cf. * 1 wiw mistAkoii.* 


CHAIT'KK IV. 

74. brought Qp .. : a nii;»uke : the orig. nieaiis ' Uken out 
into the country near the city, as for Anuisement; not otdy as 
onhwikerH, hut putting their )iai>d to it in cutler to use the 
opportunity of exercising their iMxliea.' 

74. II. wool: naturally mentionctl first, considering how 
often More’s thoughts must have, so to s|x'ak, gone wool¬ 
gathering while writing this Imok. See on 15. 4. 

74. 10. wielding. Sec on 39. 10. 

4 

74. 3ft. fantasy : the longer form of * fancy.' 

75. 15. Just: c(pial. 

75. 10. three: omitted in the second I'd it ion, thus making 
nine, instead of six (70. *^2) of work. The blunder is repcnUHl in 
Rc»mc nio'h'rn I'ditions. Dr. Lupton cites from a statuto cd 
Henry ViII. (1405) which co?«pcU«l every artifiecT and 
laliourcr to l>o at his work, >vith harviy two houri of |)ause, fi'om 
5 A.M. till 7.3ft r.M. fn>ni mid‘March to mld-SeptemlxT, and 
froni dayhr\*ak to nightfall during the n*st of the year, i.e. 
rt*s})eclively P2^ hourn and an average of almut 10. In 1514 
an almnat identical Act had l>e<*n naased, with some special 
exemptions in the cAtw of I^ondon, aim douhtlcas More had Ix^en 
personally—]>ossihly also olGoially—interested in it. 

75. 21. eight... to sleep. For Monk's habile in this respect 
eco Inttixluclion, 'Moro's Home Life.' 

75. 29. namely: specially. Cf. title of chap. ii. 

75. 30. appointed to learning. A daily morning lecture would 
hardly scorn likely to l)c enndueivn to tlio nroduotion of anytliing 
great in art and Iitemtun\ But Utopian learning was mainly ol 
a scientific ohameter. The only two extant elTusions of the 
Utopian mnso (sco Note on Frontispiece) do not make one regnd 
very keenly the non.survival of the Corjfus jpofiamm UfopiVu- 
Slum. For the question of art in More's and Plato's ideal statos 
SCO Introduction. 

76. 7. foolish... games. Cf. 31. 1. 
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7$ 9. stealeth... : the orig. means ‘jilunders.’ or ‘captures. 
The nienti.meil hy old wrilers and seems to have 

consistwl in some rivalry in rapid ettmpuiaticjn. Chess seems to 
have iK-cn u»etl as a {ext for a monil pt«litical treatise by n 
writer named De Ca-ssulis. I’ossibly this suggested to More his 
game of the vices and virtues. 

76 21. Thi.s is a further answer to the ohjoction broached on 
p. .V). The amount of lime rvipiisile for produciiiL' or earning 
the neees.<iarie8 for Iwre exisleneo. or fairly comfortable existence, 
must of course depend very much on the nature of the work, the 
soil, the climate, physical strength, manual dexterity mental 
uKility anti othiT things. Tliorfrtu f<nni(l a yct\ 

liUl <5 lime Rutticient. TJic Usk of the sypbogranis {IX 0) is one 
of great ditficulty. The uriornioiis d>s|«irity in im>wct8 of 
i>ro<?ueer8, ami in tho volues of products, makes any lime. 
Mil ut ion of the pruhlcm scetii hopclcMS. Moreover, wmic of I lie 
nioflt valmvhlc pnuliieU, a« lilcralurc and art, would lw*conic 
altnoAl an impoHsihilily under any such system. More indre<i 
alhiws ‘vacation of lai»our' to a learned class, and cncoui-a^ca 
all citizcii.H to devote their HjMtre lime to inlellcclual pursuits 

(77. 3(1; 80. 3). 

76. 32. b6 IdU : orig. uteriunt, snore. 

76. 34. prletU ... See on 133, 21. 

77, 2. rush buckler*: proUibly much the name na Shake* 
siic-inj’s ‘swashbucklers/ i.e. swaggering bullies who swing 
aljTiUt their shieldn. 

77. 9. tbs swing, i.<. sway. Cf. a similar expression in 33. 1. 

78. 13. Bananes: an oriental regal name, or title (cf.^Ario* 
Wr/aiies). Michels and Ziegler say it means * wm of Zeus.* See 
on 72. 18 and lOG. 32. 

78. 14. Adsmus. Robinson gives Adainui. iwrliaps by mis. 
take, fjossibly intentionally, thinking that More meant llio 
Man’ p*ir excollencc. But A dftmus means ‘ without a iR-ople, 
and is evidently analogous to the river ‘Waterless.’ See on 
69. 26. 

78. 32. in a good stay: orig. const it tUn : firmly established, 
stable. 

79 7i). hapt: wrapt. Pcrhap8 = wlant, the old form nf ‘ lapt.’ 
Ill the Sir Patrifl S}>e.nii l«llad wo have ‘wappixl.’ In the 
PoMton I^lUn (1403) there ie ‘Worstcil for doublets to hnppo 
me in cold w'cather.* 

80. 1. pretoaded : put forward, kept in viowr. 
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CHAITKH V. 

80. 7- use tbcmseWee: oi ig. ^r.tf u(t$n(ur : aK<u>oi«iU', Iiavo 
* rimlual convci*AiUi<»ii.’ 

80. 12. kindreds. N'ntici* tliat Mort^ ki'ijK tiu* family ns the 
fntimlalioti of Ins ojvic Srv ' Mojv aiul Plato.' 

80. 2n. 8ix thousand. S(%‘ on 72, *22, 

80. 22- of fourteen ..: orig. /^r#Vr<4*, i.t. ndiiltK. IVrlmpj^ 
Mon* N\oul<l have |miI I ho ago a gtxKf deal higher than fnurtwii. 

80. 24. no number csji: Ih;causo they would Ik* U¥> young to 
take (iway from hi»mo. This again olFors a striking oontnu^t to 
Plato, in whoso state the innottH nrv tnkoti fn>m tlie jwux-nls. 

81. 1 f moat just cause of war . . This is fmm Plato [lirp. 
Bk. II- ). Tho UKonsistonoy with the UU>|iiati oonooption of 
war, and of a just princo, in glaring. Sw chap. viii. and on 
4lt H ; 22. X). ilut noithor Utoinas nor wt^rld-otiipiiva can l»c 
huilt up wit lion t Rome glaring inconHistoncica Udwoen theory 
and praotiev. 

81. 2.1. pestilent pla^e r perhaps a mninivonce of the 

Sweating SioknosR (which had alaady mgwl in 1508). See on 
71. 2. . ^ ^ 

82 . 10. or In man: i.e. or else somctiinvR in man pn<lo alone 
is the nv>livo. Orig. homiu^ ^o/a R«/>fMiVi. 

82. 14. meat in older ICiiglish iiieanK fotnl of all kinds. 

82. 17. four footed beasts . S4 h» ):u. 14 and J15. 0. where 
tho vegetarian cpieslion is tonehc<l ufioti. 

82. 22, bondmen. See on 07. 25 and p. 100. 

82. d*2. thirty ^tnllles : i.e. living in <1 welling*houses |p, 71) 
on each aide of the hall. The arrangement is .Miiiiewhai tho 
aame as in the Oxford and Cam bridge Colleger 

82. 15, the number: theairx^; numlKT of p<*nu>ns. 

83. 1. cored: orig, ctimtUur^ i.c. nnnu^l, tendcxi. 

largej rvpn\senM the one won! rarKinn. In 
Mort' s timo, says Dr. Lupton, thu only nxi! hoapital in Ixmdon 
waa St. Bartholomew's. Thon* wort* *intinuanea' attachcxl to 

is evidently descrilunc what was 
CHinspicuous for its aKwiec, and it is more*than iKwihIo that his 
remarks may have liad influence in extending and improving 
luMpitnls. rhe R. CoUego of Physicians was foumusl by 
J-nmen*, Moro’s friend* two years after he wrote tho Cfopta. 

M. 20. the blihop; orig. poufi/rr. This 'diicf hcml’ of tho 
priests 19 mentioiHHl again in chap. ix. 
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83. 26. syphOgT^ty : see 72. IS an<l S2. 31. Each hall would 

therefore accomriK>daU‘ nlxna pcr«>ijs (perhaps I5D would 

cook and sers’e), and there would he of buch nails in each 
city. As for country families, see 86. C. 

84. 2. bondmen; cf. 8*>. 22. With two to every family there 
would be l2,iJtX» in the city and the wine numl»cr in every shire. 

84. 30. In 80. 22 these non adults arc snifl (by Robinson) to 
l)c under fourteen years of age; so one possibly allowed voui^g 
jMxjple ojvra place at table, and a decent meal. In ilie 
• lloael Hheteh ’ the only pen-ons prt>vided w ith a prcjper scat arc 
Sir Thomas and Sir Jolin. 

84 ti4. overtbwart r across. Cf. 23. 33, w here it is an 
a<lj< ctive. The arrangement is as in College llnlls and at the 
Inns of Court, with Ixdh of which More was well aequainled. 
The ‘ high table,* as alwi each of the other two (or more) in the 
Ujdy of the hall (84»«H4. 5), wouhl contain aliout 4(10 guests, and 
these would l>c divided into 100.‘meases' of four each, two jnen 
and two women. 

85. 9. yoongsn : a noun, os flthrA, 

85. 20. of reading ; w ith or by rea<ling. This >vas a habit in 
More's own houseliold. 

85. 33. to wholesome... digestion. Against this there is in 
the original a marginal note meaning 'This is disappixived by 
doctors nowadays.* 

85. 31. music. See description of ' More's home life.* 

85. M. banquets : in orig. MCtnuia mriisa, dessert. 

85, 35. conceits: confectionery, comfits. 

85. 35. JonkeU aro really ' rce<l catcs': ne. delicacies served 
on reed mats, os oruam chooses, cto. 

86 . 4. pleasure. Sco pp. 101*5. 

86 . 13* profitable let: useful (good) reason against it. IMutareh 
Ulls’ns that tho SjwirtAn lawgiver Lyenrgns disiipprxivid of 
joumeyinge abroad, lest foreign ideas should In? coiitracUd 
(Liiptoii). 

86. 24. falleth to ... occupation : cf. 87. 8. This reminds one 
of St. RauVs example and injunctions in rcganl to gucsU not 
being * cliargcable * to their hosU. 

87. apply* generally say ‘ply/ Cf. 75. 8. 

88 . 4. proof: result, output. 

88. 6* madder : orig. foccu^, a cochineal oxorc*sccnee growing 
on oaks. But tho word is used for other scarlet dyes. Tlio 
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Dnht's Ma(l<lcr (a climbitig planl siomithing like lk*<leitrftw) i§ 
cultiviiUxl in S. Kiin)po for tlic t<c;irl<*t dyv Atfortlwl W it«^ root. 
TIjo i^irplc dvc is tliat niiwlo from sholl fish (orig. conchytia), like 
the faniooA PlicK’niriun |iur]>li\ 

88 . mean: cf. *24. 10. Money is neccs.viry only for their 
transnclion.H with foreign cowntries, hiring mercenaries, etc. 
This is exactly "hat Plato lays clown an the rule for his 
CoinmonweaUI) {Latn», 7421. He forhicls nil money tmimelions 
among the citizens themselves, such a.s dowries, loans, usury, 
ete., iimi only allows money to Ihj aC4|uire<l in order to pay 
drmlges and aliens. 

88 . But ... Tho orig. menns 'But in contmeting dehU 
they never accept Iho warrant of private inilividmils hut only 
the general warrant of n city secured hy d<K'unients rc'gularly 
drawn up.' Wairaatlse is a long form of ' warrant,’ guarantee. 

88 . Strang® soldlert. Seop. 12*2. Thu rather questionahlo 
prac tices hem mentioni'd arc more fully explained in chap. viii. 

89. 11. gixlie and trad®: in orig. 'customs.' 

89. 12. lndlff®r®ut: impartial. 

89. 1^1. gold and tUver. Sco quotation from Vespucci’s 
Tmc'r/s, 17. HI. Plato forbids the Ruleraaml ProU'Ctors of tho 
8 tato to 'handle or touch gold and silver, or enter iiiuler the 
aime nK>f with them, or wear them on their dresses, or drink 
out of the precious metals* {Ifrp, III. end). 

89. 20. hath r®moy®d.... More is prultably thinking of tho 
j>oet Horace, who tells us that gold and silver arc fur Iwttcr 
placenl when lying yet undiscovered in the l»owcls of the harmless 
wirth ; hut on another iwcasiou, when writing to a rich man, ho 
contnulicts himself, and says that silver has no attractive colour 
while hi<iden in the avaricious earth, nor till it ‘shines w'ith 
iiuxlerato use’ un. 3 and ii. 2). Dr. Lupl<m quotes Cicero {Ot 
Xatnm Deor, ii. fill) to the same effect, Cf, Por. /xm/, I, 087, 

89. 33, as th® psopl® ..: tho ^rig, is literally ‘such os the 
stupid shrewdness of tho p«>t)ulaco.* Cf. -Voro«>/>Ai, 27. ll. The 
remark has a kind of Iwo erlgerl irony. 

90. 1. molt It Dr. Luplon reminds us that this was done 
when (l(H2) tho tw o Universities eent valuablo plate to Charles 1. 
at Nottingham. 

90. 10. that be wli® : in orig. penVis: incrcdiblo except to tho 
oxjHTienccMl; i.e. ihoeo who have actually seen it 

90. 12. property: elegantly. 

90 20. chalM of gold. Here More is doubtless again poking 
fun at himself (cf, 17. 21). As under sheriff ho probably had 
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alntadv worn some such chain of office, ami later ho was ^n- 
domne'a to hanu about his neck the n>aginhcoiU chain wluch is 
such a consjijcunus fcalurc in some uf his jjortmUH, See More s 
Portraits*.' 

91. 2. nxiia -. orig. which ia u«c<l for ‘ 'chihhfih 

toys.’ Puppet = clMl: Ocrni. Fr 

91. 4. divert fantasies t.e. how cliftorontly they affe-ct 
diirorcnt mimU. 

91 6. AncmoliAns. Sec Note Frontispu'ce. The won! is 
fro<jucntly used by Humor to denote what is windy, iwafilful. 
Cf. Ljitin 

91. 27. cloth of ffold. This hunionms dcscriplion must have 
recurred to More's memory when, some four years later, he was 
pnjsent at the farcical Fiel<l of Cloth of (lohl. 

91 29 aplet, or acletle = Fr. aiVywiZ/cf/e; i.f. un cot'don/tn'^ 

Mr deux In English it seems rather the metal points 

or tAifs on fringe or lace. Fr<im Shakespeart's ‘ marry ^ 

pupmt or an aglet liahy ’ (Shr I. 2), it s<*ems as if lhc« 
aglel tags were sometimes figures. Ihe ong. has t.t. 

iieckbajidH. 

92 1. painted sheathe, fe. external fineries. TJic twenty four 
wortlK, ' how proudly .. . themselves,* represent four Ivilm words, 
meaning * how they erected crests/ 

92. 19. lubber: cf. Milton's MubUr fientr and 

Shakespeare 8 Mob of stiiriu’ (of Puck), ami * I-ob he by thc 
fire/ The word seems of Celtic origin. 

93. 7. no other than a sheep. An anlicijiation, as Dr. 

Lupton remarks, of Dr. Watts 

• When the poor sheep and silkw'orm wore 
That very clothing long before.' 

Mr. Collins quote, Po|>e'6 'Tho fur that warm, o monarch 
warmed a l^ear/ 

93 . 13. lumpUh Wockbeaded churl; in orig. qum- 

piam, I'.e. any lca<kn fellow. ^ 

93 18. cantel: a Lat. wnnl meaning ‘precaution ; honco 
•quibble.’ Cf. //omit/, l. 3. 15. In Sbakapearo ea>Ue/oiu- 
cautioua, cowardly, wary. 

93. 20. drivei: driveller. The orig. ie tuf/ii/o, raBcal or 
prodigal. ' 

93. 22. augmentation: appendage. 

93 . 27. "» c*ah penny totbera: niggardly miscra. Cf. 142. Ifi. 
Tho worI rii'j poMil)ly = ' nigh.’ 

94. 7 own native tongue. It woa but natural that the 
Ronaiauttiicf, reviving a knowledge and love for what is great in 
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cIiksIoaI writvrs, and oxpt'lUng little by little the monkish jargon 
ot the tlark agc.s, kHouIiI favour the ilevelopmeMt of ni^xlenj 
litenUnro. More him'leU waa <me of the |)rt*eurjairH of KiigliHh 
oratory ami |»nm\ and his friends Colei ami Lily—though 
MSrecinns'iti the fight with the oWuraiitist * Trojans’—wore 
Hniuanists in the true ecnw of the word, an<l taught in English. 
Put bitin fora long time yet was to bo tia* nu'diuni in wiucalion. 
Even Milton, though ho represents and advwates a far higher 
islucaUon than that which was general in his day in England, 
ami Ims finely defined utlucatnm m that which fits a man to iH'r- 
form j)rx)pcrly all duties Uyxh public and private, eecnis neverthe¬ 
less to have reganKsI I«atitias the indispenH^thlc median), and his 
curriculuin is liTniled almasl entirely to l^tin authors, though 
he indeed keeps their practical teachings in view* rather than 
their language. 

94 . clarki = clerics; hence Hoholurs and learned w’ritcrs. 

The orig. has merely *tho ancieiita.’ 

94. 2*2. These arc term* ufte<l in medieval logic, which still 
fonnixl a largo factor in wlueation. Small logleals (/'ariti 
Loijirtilia) was a schooUxxik foumli'd on an old logical treatise 
by Petrus l{isi»iuus (|>vrhaps uftvrwartls Pupo John XXI., aliout 
1277). 

94. 2.). second intentions. Accorrling to certain thinkers, 
when the miful dimU iu utlcnlioii i»/endi>| to anything, it 
at fu*»t apprehcmls it as something f>cr an iudivitiual exist¬ 
ence, and then i>ogins to comprehend and cluKsify, to rvfer the 
thing to a certain genus, and to rcganl it in its relation to other 
thing*. This ' second intention ’ would ivgard man ‘ in common ’ 
with humanity—>noy as an individual. 

M. 28. In I-atin ‘to be poiutcsl out by the finger’ is used 
generally of what attraols general attention. But hero tho 
sense is up^Kvrcntly that this second intention, *MAN in oommon,* 
is a favourite liluekboard subject uf schoolmasters. 

94. 29. stars. ‘ If an astronomer came in Mom's way, ho 
w*ould get him to stay aw*hiltf in his house, to teach them all 
alxiut tno stars and tne planets* (Stapleton). Sco also *Moro*s 
homo Ufo.’ 

94. M, amities and dissensions affinities and oppositions. 
The belief in astrology held its ground very obaliimlely. More 
than a century after the Ctopia was written tho greatest com- 
fimndor of his age, \Vallen.slcin, kept a private astrologer, nnd 
was guided mainly by horoscopes. Pico di Mirandola, whoso 
works had a great influence with More, wrote much against 
astrology. 

95, 5. orijdul beginning:. Tho ancient sages of Orocco and 
Asia Minor made a speciality of this question. Thoy taught of 
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one prime clontonl, such iw water, liiv, or «ir. An eluU.rale 
cil'scTijJtlon of hat i?i some inti uulike tJn* nnKJerii ihiHJiy 

of tlie evolution of the uiiivei^e is given l»\ the givat K<jnian 
l>oc I Lucretius in hi'^ |Mx;m Dr rtrum nalura, Virgil nihulcs to 
hinj in the well-known lines Wginnmg ‘ Hu|>|iv he who was ahic 
U> Jiivesti^aU' the causes of things’—a iwssago that More 
evidently lja<l here in mind. 

95. IL m a nn ers and virtue: orig. df morihuM^ i.t. ethics, 
n he main drift of Uluihari ethics is CH’cidedlv nnn-u.scclie—it is 
Jownids that ‘merry living und ‘ merry ’ dying which More 
iiifnself so often rec4»mmehds. Jts sutuuntm ftO)tum is such * plea* 
sure* or * hapiiines-s ’ iis the great (dvek }ihiloM)nhcr Kpicurus 
iitoi Inb Liter foUowere) uecepted as the true en<i of existence a 
hjijijiiness whicli in really idenliciil with I lie Stoieal idea r)f 
virtue, und }A (as More cvideullv hehh entiielv consistent with 
tfie Stoical muXnilH of a uelldulunccd mind and a lif<* according 
to nature, und huilt on a much Founder foundation than the 
(*nde of inUlJect, viz. on the human will in harmony N'itli the 
divine w ill. The marginal note in the original suggests Cicert/s 
trcatiHu Oe finibuM as a w>urce <if More's Stoic*Kpicureuii ethics, 

95. ly* almost too much. What More's i-oal feeling was ulsmt 
UHcelicism it is very tliHicult to say. See his life fur his neat 
and happy csoii|Mj. In chan. ix. the nscctics are deemwl hy the 
UUipiuns to 1)0 ‘holier/ and the non-AKcetics to U* * wisci.' 

96. '23. fl'ozn their. religion. lliisiHa iiiiHtmnslation. Thu 
HeiJKc of the original is : ‘ from religion, w hiuh is grave and strict 
and gcnemlly gloomv and rigorous.' Hythhslay is nut describ¬ 
ing tho Utopian religion, whicli hy no nicuiiH deserves these 
epUhete. 

95. 3.1. religion reason. This disUnction lK*lw'i*cn religion 
ami reason, jis if religion hu<l no organic connexion with one’s 
inUdlcctual convictioiw, [RThaps affonls u key to Moi-e’s cnig 
rnatical character. Father llndgctl, in his Ja/< o/More, gives 
one to undeistatid that it is of no cons<*<|uonce wdialover whether 
or not Moru held inteiifr^tunUy the views that he proixnindH. often 
so seriously, wving that w hut may have lieen his rfliffioujt iRlicfs 
‘ we can only gather directly fiem his submission to the Church 
Isdh in faith and momis/ 

96. Id. whereto only , t.e. to virtue alone ; to w hich aloiio 
tho Ijtoics attrihuud felicity. 

96. IH. virtue.. nature: ‘to live According to nature is U) 
live happily,' said tho Stoics. Wlmt exactly they meant is a 
question much delwiUfl. Among the great Stoic philosopherB 
wore Zeno (the founder), Kpictetus, Seneca, and the Kmp<‘rt)r 
Marcus Aurelius 
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96 27 in zesptet . : in orig. ffro iujUirru MfiftnU. in oon- 
sidi-nUicjn of our nalural relationship, i.t, as fcUow crcatures. 

96 *28. Por . . The principle here laid down of being 
‘ merry ' oneself an<l making others ‘ merry/ guided More in his 
own home and doubtless also in all other relations with his 
fellow men. See 7. 22. The affection which he inspired m his 
friends is very nolici^able in letU*rs ftddn.*Ascd to him, or written 
concerning him. Sec for insUnec pp. 149, 151. Erasmus often 
addrcA.se.s him as CariMvne, and by cither such titles of affection. 

97 rt2. These laws not offended ...: an * abaohito *eonslruction 
in iiiiiUtiun of the I>itin uhlativo nWlutc 5 m irm/rinrw 

Cf 9H 14 and 140. 25. When thus used it U quite Icffitimato, 
and sometimes effective; hut the misuse of the aKvilute con- 
Rtruction is one of the commonest blunders committc<l hy 
ill cxlucated writers. 

98. 9 bring more pleasure. Wordsworth (in 5inioij Lee) puts 
this in a striking way : 

* Tve hianl of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oflcner left me mouniing.’ 

98 15. vlrtuei. .referred, .to pleasure, Undcratood aright 
ihiH is indubiuhly true. Cliristianity combines into ono the two 
half truths of Epiourus and Zeno, 

98 18, Pleasure. How strongly More felt on this point is 
ovident from the space given to this question-vit. pi, 95 to 
105. He doc.s not give us any searching aiialysis or rigid dehui- 
tions, hut—Uko Socrates—treats the subject in on easy and 
somewhat diBoonnooted fashion, appealing to common sense and 
truRting to tho practical aiiplioalion of hU theory rather than to 
logic. 

98. Appetite they Join to nature. Tho word n^^wnM in 
tho original may be genitive or datiiro. Tho sense is cither 
‘they odd, quite righlfj’, natural appetite/ or Hhoy odd apjio- 
tite (i.e. healthy wxlily duaires) ouite rightly to nature, i.r. 
n'gartl them as forming a part oi normal human nature. In 
eiUier case this Utopian denial of original sin and the desperoto 
wickedness of human nature is a refreshingly audacious odmis- 
Kioii (if such it ho) of an intcUeotual conviction that hod appar¬ 
ently nothing to do with More's religion. 

99 . 29. not ...of one hair: nut a whit; a litoral rendering 
of the Latin. 

99, 32. gems and predoui ftoaee. See 93. 2. Both wi^re 
an<l iwintors of this ogo have loft us copious ovidenoo of this. 
Pnrtraita of (^eon Klizabeth present her in a variety of dreesos 
bristling with a vast nuiulK-r of gome, pearls, etc. 
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100. ^2. b&rldiL^. Con t nisi Shnkspearo'n cvkicnt <I«0ipht in 

the * niUiiic’ of the {MuU. X. Dr, iv. 1), aiul those vci-ses 

written by More in early life : 

* Manhood I am : thcrefort* I mo dcliglit 
To hunt and hawk, to nourish up and fco<l 
The grevhouml U> the conr?^, the hawk t<) the flight, 
And to bestride a good and luc^ty slew!: 

These things become a very man indeed.* 

101 . 9. the other paru of it, of butchery. 

101. 12. necessity. Many who share the Utopian view of 
hunting also cleiiy the necessity of the butcher’s v«K*alion. The 
more one thinka alx)ut it the less one sees any pleasure or ncces. 
aity in either. See 140. i). 

101. 15; the very beaste. A modern eminent authority on 
these subjects, Mr. Kay Robins^m, explainn the untiring energy 
and eager deliglit of the sporUnmn ns a survival of the einoliona 
uliieli were exeite<l in our pmc liuman anctTitors by the siglii of 
their prt*y. 

101. 25. lewd: low. The orig. inean^ *uhutrrmah’ Min* 
imtunil.* See on 9S. 19. 

102. 7. up^ht: in orig. af/juahiU, well pcusixl, m^rnml. The 
sUite is dcscrilxxl well by the old f(»rinula: Jltus mna in rot^)ort 
Mto. 

102. 24. bec&use . motion. The sense of the original in, 
* because they soy it cannot Ikj felt as present unless iiy some 
external emotion/ i.e. an emotion excited by cxtenial olnectN. 
Sec 1. 10. 

103. 5. wont: old and correct form of the p. |Kirt. of Mo 
won,’ to he accustfimed, or to reside. As ndj. we use * >voiilc<1/ 

103. piistlnato : pristine, original. 

103. 15. the lethargy. In his Hint edition Robinson has * Uie 
sleeping sickness/ 

103. than thereby to be eased ... . The sense of the orig. 
is, Mt is better not to need this kind of pleasure (eating and 
drinking) than to have to Iw oumhI of pain.* In the RepuUic 
(583) and also in the Oorgias (405) SocmU^s puulos his iiiler- 
locutorn with interminable questions about the real nature and 
relation of pleasure and pain, which ie the same kind of puxzle 
as that of good and eWL 

1(H. 27, for the dlrertlty of meats, i.e. in order to distinguish 
their foods. More’s w'ords auggeat various questions. I)u 
animals take noileiight in 1>cantnul things? What then is the 
object of tho bright oolooring of birds, or of flowers ? Why 
docs the bowcr*biid adoni bis * run * with coral, ooloured atonesi 
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and flowei>*? Wliy iUv hlickbird nr the iiigUUn;:ah* 

Ih it i\ rtetion llm’t ’ Over hin uwn HWiot voiee the KUKk <love 
brwKis ’ ? 

104. ^}. fasUn^. Utopian hv^ting iR mentiunc<l in 0. hut 
it IS not of an ivu*i*tie nature. The * holier' sect {]>. 135) would 
also pnibahly fast. Mon**s real opinion—whalover it njay have 

here earefullv gnanicsl hy the diptinctiun that he makes 
a-H to motive. 

105. IT. lores and ordinances : teaehing.s (d<»clrines) and 

h\\\ s. 

105. 31. exploited; lit. nnfohkHl, developo<l : workcsl. 

106. Jt^ in Latin there wax nothing. Cf. )7. ‘2-T. One must 
ivineniluT that More, Colet, Lily, ai«l Krasiinw were all cnlhu- 
siastic ' (iiecians.* 

106. IL 'tnto them: in i>rig. i.t, act as Reudor; 

teach. 

106. the company . S<‘e 77. 36. 

106. 5 tf ^l»^‘ corrupt. 

106. 33, Persian Greek: f.;/. Mithras, Riirrants, Anmurotc, 
Syphogmnts, Pliylarehs, etc. 

107. L fardel t InuuUe, hunlen. Cf. ‘Who would fartUla 
Ix'ar?* {I/mnlft), 

107. tk a maruioset: the <»rig. means a long-taiksl monkey. 
Sou ‘Mores llniiie Life* ill Intrsxluelion, and ‘ PortmiU.’ 
TheopInaRliH (die<l in 2S7 n.t'., some My at the age of 107) was 
Ari8lotl«'ii8ucceHSJ»r. When dying he ja said to have coiuplainetl 
that life olused just as one Ix'gan to understand its pitddemH, 
Ho wnite nnioh, hut <»nly hie Characters and his treatiao on 
pliiritsS arc extant. 

107. 0 sq. Lajcarls: hie (»n*ck Gnimmar was firel nrinted at 
Milan in 1476: that of Theodorui ten years later at Venice, hy 
Aldus ; the Gn'ck loxicon of Hetychlui in 1514, at Venice 
(Ilythloday'e ei»py must therefore have lx*€n in ms,!). 
coddes (uncut 2(H) a.d.?) wroio a work on 'Materia Medion/ 
which w*aa printed in 1499. 

107, 12. Lucian. Seo on I. I. For other Greek authors 
mcntioiuxl consult a Chuwical Dictionary. Herodlan (aht. *2(H) 
A.D.)* n favourite Greek author in Morea time, is now seldom 
read. Ho wrote a history of Roman KmpcTont 

107, 14. Aldus Maautius, liwd of the oolohraUd Venetian 
printing firm, settled in Venieo in 1489, In 1501 ho ‘introduftd 
anew ftalion character ealkd Aldinoand began to print in 
small octavo or diUMlocimo form' (Hallam). He died in Aprih 
1515| shortly lieforv Moro's visit to Antwerp. 
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107« 10. Trlclus Apinatus ; a iiiimo formotl fix>m (soo Martin!, 
XIV. J. 7) and X\\*> hitlc in .Apnli.i. tlic 

names of Ineli {like Horace’s l^/uhra*) were U* ex|ijejss 

Anythin)'trivial (cf. * Cranfunl/ ‘Blarney/ do.). I hi* naiiu* 
therefore ^■sjujvalcnt U> ‘ Titllc taillcr' 

107. 17. Hippocrates (al>oiU 4<KI the first of (inn k 

i diynicianK, was hiehlv vahiofi hv Moit’s contcin|>onujrs, ihi* 
I]p]x>cmtic inedieal nictlnMln having l>ecn lately rotonsl in tlie 
place of the Arahian, which had held the field duiiug u givat 
]xirt of the dark ages. Linucre, MoreV fi ieiul, was one of tliose 
w ho. I>y translation from tlie (ireek original, hel|Kal to inli'ixluc c 
the Tneth<Mi.s of ni|>]K>cnUes into Kiighind. 

107. 1^> (ulKiut lot) A.i>.) of Bergannis in Asia Minor. 

f ^raotised at Bonn*, and ntt<’ndc‘<l M. Anre'lins, the Knijaaor, and 
lin AoriH. The Mici'Ottchne, or * Little Art ' is a short vei'&ioji of 
a larger medical w ork. 

107. 2tl. netd of physic : i.e. meilical Rcieneo. Bwt, ah the 
tnarginul note cout^tiiff!nfio shows, More ih evident Iv 

spraking of the study of natuie an intimately connectc<I w*it)i 
tlie science uf mc'<lieinc ; a.s indc-ed they were in medieval minds. 
This jMissage reminds one of |ms^ages in (»oethe's /Viifx/. w here 
the exploration of the Hcoret inyHtericH of nature (that ivnoa 
coffno>*i;trf. caumit of W'hicli Virgil spiNiks) is regiinhd as the 
higliest aim of oxihicnce. It is inteiesting l<i contrast with this 
the sconi punted on the nrnigaiit pryings of science by Milton 
and WutaHv^ orth : *0, there is laughter at their work in 
heaven!* {P.L. viti. and JCxr. iv.). But Uith MilUni and 
Wordsworth would have admitted ‘ eontemphiticin of natujv * as 
highly laudable. 

108. 't* of feats ; i.r. of devices. Sco 10. 3/1. 

108. 7. Imprinting. Printing fiom bliK'ks wan pracliKcd by 
the Chinese, it is said, ages betoro it was attempted in Kumiie 
(ulsiUt 1 BX>). But printing pro|K*r may bo said to have iH'gun 
by the invention ot moveable type, the disci»very of w Inch is 

f ^enundly uttnbnted to (#uU*idK.*rg of Mainz. The fii>t printed 
Ms>k that in known is a l.^tin Bible (the Mu/iirin Bible). It 
was printed about 1452, say^ forty*four years before Hylhhslay s 
visit Ui Utopia. 

108. 7. making paper. In liis //iW. o/ Lit, (i. 1.) Hallani 
doscrilies the gradual disAp|H*aranee of jMipynis and parclinient 
and the introduction of cotton, and then linen. pa}K*r. which 
last, though kuow*n as early as about IKXJ (and possibly much 
earlier), H*as not much used till about 1350. 

108. 15. rseds: in orig. /npyro, on papyrus. 

108. 28. wonders: the genitive, used adverbially; cf. ‘needs.’ 
In CicTni. w'u Jiave tvumitra rie/. 

V q 2 
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CHAllhU VII. 

109. 10. of this Bort This is an to the obvious 

objection that amoiiji' skivU a sSU|KTlalivoly nu>ml niul well- 
onleml jxojjIc homebred criminals aii* hurjirisingly numerous. 
Kvcii two Uiminicn Ui a family \iil. 24) would give 12,(UK) m 
every town and li.UtN.) in every shire—say 1/296,(WB) m Utopm. 

109. l»h gramercy = Kr. ^mnd vitrei^ 'many thanks. The 
word ‘gnUis’ means ‘ with thanks.' 

110 17- couhbbI of the prtefts. It is noticeable how More 
emphasizeH the fact of the Utopian Church, as the interpreter of 
UrsVe will, giving its ftppn)val to suicide, or euthanasia ; for 
there c.an bo no doubt whatever 11 wit ho regankHl any Ruch 
upnr»iv(d as the rankest heresy. Suicide, anyhow under the 
ecinclitions here depiobxl, w<vs approval of by many ancioni 
iilhhMophers, esiKHtl.dly the St4>ios. Socrates siwko strongly of 
the impiety of deserting our ptwt till 0ml has given us the 
signal of relensc ; Plato, however, when legislating alKJut tho 
punishment of numlerers and ‘those who kill what is caU«1 
their nearest and doarvst * themselves), orders them to bo 
huriinl in <lesert places ami in nameleaH Ujmhs, but makes an 
exct^plion lor tlwiso ‘ wliom the city has nrtlerml to die (like 
Smmiles), or who are eonip4*lh'«l by the afllielion of some very 
|)aiiiful and irnmiwliable ill fortune j>r some ineumblc disgrace 
that makes life imjMVssihlo’ {l^ics, SiJl). 

110, 21. In their Bleep: in orig. so/nVi, i.e. put to sleep (by an 
opiate). 

110. 24. belieTlng: they cause to dio only those who arc thus 
|H'rsua<lml. 

110, Jt2. intolerable wayward mannera. Elo<|uenl advocacy of 
this principle Is to b© found in Milton’s Tracts on Dit'orcc, in 
whioh he justifloa his own (unfulfillisll wish to diyoroo his first 
wife on the ground of ‘ contrariety of mind.' 

111, 6. la a alclmaBt lUelf: cf. ‘Scncctua ipsa cat luorbua* 
(Tun*uco). 

lU. l^* authority of the counriL It is very remarkable how 
More allows tho civil ptiwer to loose what in his opinion was a 
sacramental Imnd, and that too on jft^unda which none but a 
boliovcr in the iuviolabiliU* of affinities or proc-natal engage¬ 
ments would consider justinable. 

Ill, -lb efUooa*j= * after-soon,’i.f. soon after, ‘EftsoonshU 
hand dropt ho’ (rflnc. Mar,), 

111. chaatUe their wlvei . . The old patria pottsioji 
allowed tho pnUr /onu7iaj» even (in some ages) tho power of 
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capiul punishmvjit. In Morv's tinir a man nii^^ht U'^ally 
*u%»tigat<* {rt:i'^Hrarf) his wife with whips anrl .^Ucks*; hnt 
Morv’fi wunl ra^ii^rfiui hv no nicaii^ involves, nor tiiRS it uvvn 
suggest, brute force, ft njeans ‘ki'ep in onler,' ‘o<»rreel.’ 
Cf. 07. 2o. 

112, 10. they fear other: they deter others, Cf. ‘For they 
w*oiil<i 1)0 feared of me’ ((>/*/iroira /foh^n]^ and ‘a hug 
that feared us all’ (Shales. 3 Iffu. F/., v, 2). 

112. 26. fools: in orig. tnoriom^^ t.f, jesters. More hitnself 
kept one. Sec ‘ More's Portraits,’ 

112. 2 X. prohiWt not : i.<r. they think it healil^y and 
ouruniendahio to he ‘merry* and appreciate jokes; an<l this 
helps the jesters also. 

113. 6. with painting*: in orig. ah/uri>*, i.f. from dyes—such 
(Ls the nxl lich(*xi dye used hy Komaii women as rouge. 

113, 10 . in the conceit : in the eyes nr opini<»n. 

113. 29. cap of maintenance, i.^. a cap held in the hand, is the 
name given to a cap which is (Jioconling to dictionaries) carrii^l 
Ixrfore the sovereigns of Knglaml at their coii>nalion. It wa.s 
originally a s|)ecialjly of dukes, and is also ca 1 U'<l the ‘(uap of 
dignity.’ It is (says Dr, Luptoii) made of crini.«on velvet and 
lined with ermine. Rohinson gives three translations of the 
single wonl diadtmn, 

113. 31. bishop: in orig. Cf. S3. 2*). 

113. 33. instruct and institute : t.r. * tmined.' The short ami 
more classical form of the p. partic. 

114. 3. Evidently an nlluHion to the abuse mentioned in 43. 
33, viz. the enforcement of olwcnru an<l ‘ moth •eaten * laws, 

114, 3. attorneys, procton and sergeants at the law: in orig. 
merely r/i«siWiVos, i t, pleaders of cases. An ‘atUimev’ menus 
ono ti) whom a ease is *transferretl.* A ‘proctor (lj\t. 7 - 0 * 0 * 
curo/or, i.t, caretaker) was a leiyal ofticial with the functions of 
a solicitor. A ' sergeant nt-law ^is (or was) a ‘ lawyer (IwiTisier) 
of the highest rank in England and Ireland.’ 

114, 13. and whUes he.. : i.c. the jiulge. More is wiid to 
have aasortecl that ‘ ho never saw the day yet hut that he durst 
as well trust the tndh of one judge os of two juries.’ 

114. 15. children: people ; as ‘strange children* in 144. 

114. 16. blind and intricate lawi. Moru’s criticism of the 
English legal system would be no less justifasl nowadays; and 
ho was himself a grt*at lawyer. 

114- 32. grots: both hero and in 1. 18 the orig. has cruets 
i,t, plain, blunt. 

115. 16. affection: prejudice. Cf. 130. 12. 
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115 *2*2. lea^6s: coropi^re th« opinion of KmsmuB given on 

•22. :w. 

115 .W For here ... This ir of course Uitlcrly wiiwtic. 
Sco on ‘r>. »). 4-2. 27> 43. 7. 43. 15. Th«‘ various aiul ever, 
changing combi imtioiis l>otwccn I he prin'ijwl monarcha ana 
PopcR during Moro'a lifetime was a atriking illustration of 
MacliiavcUis dictum that ‘A Prince* (aiuI l*o includc'd nnnevs 
of the Church) * that is wise and prudent cannot, nor ought not* 
to keep hia word, when the keening of it is to Ida prejudice. 
(See on *22, 33.) Another exotniiV was given a few yeara after 
More wrote the Utopia by Henry Vlll/s CHiiiduct UiwanU 
Francis f. 


115. 3,). bead bUhops: the orig. means Mhnmgh reverenoo 

and fear for the euipn nic iMuitifTs (Pojics).* Robins«»n, m gnexj 
Pndestanl, avoids hero an<l elsewhere the wonls ‘ijontiff* and 
* Po[K?.’ Ho also eocnis to have mistaken m/tn for nio/w. Tho 
sarcasm of More seems loo mild, though U'lrihly bitter, when 
one thinks of the crimes and al»omiimtions conneolcs! with such 
Popes as Six I UR IV.. who instigateel two priests to murtJer 
(liuliano do’ Mwliei (1478) and wluwc pontifioale was ono series 
of violale<l treaties and attempts to embroil Italy in wars. 
Then for ten years Alexander llorgia sat on the papal Ihnmo-^ 
and perhaps nothing in history can compare, in hidcows vice and 
crime, witli that reign of the * Vicar of Christ.’ His relations 
with Lt)uis anil Fertlinaml wore markwl by MaoUiavellian 
unRcrupulousness. Julius 11. (15(13-1513|—whoso fine |mrtrait 
by Itaphacl is so well known—bn>ko his faith with the French 
(1510) in a very troachemus fashion. In his Kmsmus 

|)ours forth on the conduct of Christian Princes and Popes still 
inoru indignation and contempt than More does. 

118, C. fWtbfUl: fitUltM, it. Boliovera. Cf. such titles as ‘His 
Holiness/ 'Holy Itoman Kmpire,* Ferdinand *Tho Catholic/ 
Henry VIII. ‘ Defender of tho Faith,’ etc. 

116, 10. But ... This spoils tho sense. More says ‘Tho 
Utiipiani put no tnist in treaties/ and then ^ves nis own 
opinion as to tho way treaties are liable to corruption. 

118. 22. very they : they themselves, their very own selves. 


116. 25. avalstb; lowers. Fr. oro/er^ swallow or send down* 
wanls (lit. to tho valley; cf. rti«/<inc5e). Shakespeare uses mil 
in this sense: t.g, ‘ vail their high tops,* ‘ vail lids (of eyes),* etc. 

116. 20. atroTsn : at random. It is said to bo a term used 
in arohory to desorilw a ‘roving’ (random) shot. 

117* 3. svU; used ndvorbially ; in orig. mo/e. 

117, 5* society... of uturs; natural tie; of. 05. 27. See 
Erasmus* rt'mark (on 33) that Christianity should itself bo 
enough of a bond. 
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CHAriEH VIII. 


117. 21. v^ry : in the Uicrc is a play on the 

wonln Mfuin .,rttn hdiniftani, Pcrlmps More l>elieve<l in the 
gcMxi old deriv'ation of Mftia, a l>cast or inonstcr, fix>m tn/iutn^ 
war, Cf. 101. 15. Erasmus writes in one of his letters : ' I often 
wonder how humaTi 1>eings, esi>eciaUy Christian human Iwings, 
can l>e eo mad oa to go tig^iting with one another Ikasts do not 
fight, or only the mo.st savage kinds of them. aikI they only 
tight for ftxKi with the >veajx>na that Nature has given them.’ 
7’Tiat war will l>c alM>lishe<l among Christian nations, as slavery 
has been aboliRhed, and that loo at a not very far dinUnt date, 
is a sure and certain hope that animates mit a few in our <lay. 
The f|Uc«tioji Aoir this will pnive pcissihle will wdvc itself an soon 
OH the puerility and the barlMirisin of the thing is sufficiently 
rcaliHtsl. 

117. 27. aUo the women: Aeo 1 k.*1ow, 124. 12. 

117. 28. to seek: i.e. wanting; not uticommon in older 
Knglisli. 

118. 4. not ever : not always. 

118. 9. the cause probable : i.e. if the cause approves itself 
oa juHt. 

118. 19. Keph4lSgetes : ' the Cloud lMirn'; Cloudlaiui jK'ople. 
Evidently More was thinking of the • Cloud*cuek<x>-eity ’ in 
Aristopham's* comwly 7'Ae Cfomlfi. Alaopolitanes: ‘Blind-city 
people.’ Both nanies are fal>ricAted, rather roughly, fmni Greek. 
8co 17. 21, 6d. 17. 

118. 27. shrewdly : Icdly. The original sense seems that of 
wickdlncAS, nialico; hence Im ting, venomous, Hhar]>-tougu4^1; 

* tho Qir biU^ shrewdly * {Hatnle/), 

119. 1* wiped beelde : cheated of ; cleaned out of. 

119. 23. The offenders yielded ... . The construction is rather 
I^Atin than English. It is very concise, and might Ijc irniUited 
more freely by us. It difTora entirely from the •absolute com 
stniction* of 97. 32, 140. 2*5, etc. 

119. 29. craft and deceit. Sec on OC. 7. Cmft in war was 
highly prised by the Greeks, as is ovidcnoc<l by Humerie 
epitliutM and not a few passagoH in Greek literature. 

119. M. crack: cf. 27. 30. 

120. 19' their enemies' prince. Sco on 22. 33, •T}*ramii- 
cido.* Til is Hooming approval of ftssassi nation as * a dcc<l of pity 
and mercy* (121. 15) Ss ono of those strange inconsistencies by 
which More oonsidurc<l it necessary (as perhaps it was) to bolster 
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uj) liction. In onI*T to aMish war (a5 he alK>lisho5 private 
projKjrly) in his Ulopia. il wouhl have Uvn necessary to 
fnlopt in its luU extent the n<*n resisUnoe doctrine, such ofl 
T<>1^<U)V iiieulcrttcs ; nidess, indee<l, all the important nltm* 
iHjiiin<>ctial nations ha<l agretnl (as Christian nations will doubt- 
lejcs some <hiy ajsiw) to give un such a foolish and iMirlwiruus 
praetioo Amoni» themselves aiul to impOvSe their will on less 

enlightened peoples. 

120. doubled.. . alive. An attenjpt to tone down the 
pii ture; but to many minds the incitatioii to high lie^on 
will fitx'm as Iwul as the incitation to inurxler. If gold is so 
all-powerful as Mon' a\ys |l. 3hh he might have dependwl 
entirely on it to win over the enemy without munler and 
treason. Hut here, again, there would W the inconsiRlcncy of 
<le.spising gold and at the same time owing U> it such a blessing. 

120. 3t). So that , : should Ix' ‘ So ea^sily do rewanls incito to 
any deed (or crime).’ 

121. ‘i'). prince's brother . . or nobleman. More may have 
Ix'en thinking of l^mlx*rt Simnol and IVrkin \Varl>eck (sec on 
4*1. 2-3), ami also of the unprincipk'<i elForU of Henry VIII. after 
Fhxldi'ii Field (1313) to obtain pc«wH.sion of Quwn Margaret (his 
own sister) and the infant king, and to sow diasension among 
the Scottish nobles thniiigh his agent, Ix>rxl Dacn*. Perhaps 
t<H>, the fato of do la Pole, of Suffolk, was in his mind. 

121. 20. sot In their necks: harry, tarre on against them. 
This seems a dillVnuit idiom from the ‘ laid in his neck * of 32. 24 
and 127. 26. 

122. "• Zapoletes: the ‘ Verv meroenarv ’ nation, or •Rcaily 
sellers’(fa .. TwXijrt)t). A Latin marginal nolo luw *a i)eoplo 
not HO unlike the Swiss/ and More evidently meant them. They 
were the ‘mercenary* nation iwir cxccUenco of that age. See 
4.3. 3. They took part in the Italian diHlurlwtncw dosoribcxl on 
42. 27, giving their services to the highest bidder, and changing 
Hides for *a littlo more money/ as More says. There is a 
pnivorb: Point fr<irj;en/, poin^ dc Suissrs. 

122. P2. abhorring from ; shrinking away from. The orig- 
merely means ‘without.’ 

122. 21. small wages. When they saw their chance they 
mafic exorbitant demands. A friend of Moro's, Richanl Pace, 
was at Ziirioli in the autumn of 1.313, trying to get Swiss mer- 
ceimries for Henrv to help him againRi Franco Perhaps Paco 
ha<I Iiecn tolling More of his experiences. 

122. 20. thereaway : in those parts. 

122. familiarly used themselves ...: a Latin oxprossioa: to 
have familiar intercourse. Cf. 80. 8. 
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123. 3* h^fp^any : in one- TIh Ron»an {ori^ii^- 

allv a ikhuhI weight of c<*|>iKr) was so coi»si;inllv in 

value that the wonl CAine to me.Hi a 'last farlhing,’ or a * sou ' 

from wliich lobl word the woiti ‘wjldivr’ is <lerivi*<h rt, 
A hireling. 

124. 80 women.... Taoitus savs that among tin* ancient 
Germans many liallles had l>een %vr>n ^ly the Monn n rushing ini<» 
the fight and oxlujrting the men. Plat*? onluins tliat the wive.s 
of the military class should lake fsirt in war. 

125. 4. chivalry and feata : in orig. «ir7/V<Tn> 
praclicc of war. 

125. 13. a band of chosen Perhafis M*»ro was thinking of 
the Htory of Lan* Porseuia and Muciws Scacvola. 

1^. 33. persecuted: pursinHl. 

128. 3. spite of their Uelh: an inficrti<m l>y Ruhiiison. It 

evidently means ‘in spile of their rteree resistance.' Cf. Mrny 
Wit'CA, V. 3, * In despite of the Uelh of nil rhyme and reason.’ 

126. 16. softly: the orig. means * w> im|Krceptihly, and keep¬ 
ing Hueh |XTfeet orrler.* 

126. 28. handsome: niipple, handy; cf. 127. 3. 

126. 32. aloof: afar olT. 

126 35. folns : forwanl tlinisls; iH>s8ihly throngli the *)ld 
Fremii Jouiur, fn?m UUn the trident used hy the 

H<»iTian gliuhatnr caIKnI rcdariiiA (bo ralle^l liccauBO he also iKjro 
A net in which he trit'il to catch his opj>onenl). 

127. 13. espial means now tin' ac t of spying. 

127. 17. soldiers bondage. This Bceins an exceplion to the 
geiienil nilc state^l in MKl. 3. 

127. 32. seven hundred thousand ducats. If More incnns the 
g**ld ducat (alxiut 9 m. 4d.) this would Iw about £:i26.3tN>—Oiiy* 
ten timess that amount after the present value of money. 


CHAn'KR IX. 


128. 13. sun . moon . planets. More hem touches <ui 
ancient and widely spread religion, viz. the F^steni : 

Ionian and Phoenician) worship of the Sun -god and other eelcstial 
powers(Milhms, Kaal, AshUruth, etc.). The c>ld gwl of Isme), 
i.«. Kl, was proUibly the same as the Homono lx?lios, the Sun- 
god. The drccks imported Sun worship into their rt'ligion. 
It waa one of the charges against Socrates that he regardwl the 
sun merely as a huge stone. 



128. 10. a man Tins may refer to Zororwtcr, or U> Greek 
hert> Wfirsliii). etc. (ilutUllia M 1 skonld think, scarcely known 
to Mnrv.] liut tlie words of the sentence seem almost like 
an allusion U> the Cliriatian crco<l. |Missibly in reference to the 
Arian heresy. 

128. t2i). unknown, everlasting ... More's language hero 
reminds one «)f detinitions of the Deity given bv seveml ancient 
pliilo^onhers. The ohlest tireek sages biisuxl tlicn>sclvcs rather 
alM>ut the first cause. They were only feelers after tnith. 

It was Anaxagoras (n.c. rgWJ-428) >hUo first procUimetl Mind or 
Int<'Uigenoo as the supretno OrclenT of tlio universe. Socmles 
(•IhtUHIlff) was the first who stated clearly a belief in the OneGod 
of |M'rfect goofliicss and wi«lt»m- Hut the greater numl»cr of 
(ir^'ok an<l H<»mun thinkers, re jetting c<|naUy theonlinary popular 
ndigion and the (almust Christian) Soemtio conccpli<m ot the 
Deity, Isdievcd in a 'g***!!)* power,* such as More here describes, 
dis|H*rscd tliruugh the universe. This pant heist io cnxxl Wiis 
taught by the great philosoplicr Pythagoras, aiul by many later 

? »hilosophcrs. whereas Kpioiims and his followers, such os 
yuenUius, inoliniHl towanls materialism. Virgil has given ex* 

1 »reasicin U> this * higher {pantheism * in the wonderful and well* 
;now'n lines in >vhieh hu s|>caks of a * Spirit* that nourishes the 
univerHo anrl a ‘ .Mintl* that, ‘difTuscxI through all its niendwra, 
inr>ves its migluy mass,' Cicen» held the same en*cd. Of this 
' higher {utnlneism ' also Tennyson sings: 

' The sun, tho moi>n, tho stars, tho sms, the hills, the plains— 
Arc not these, O Soul, tho Vision of Him who reigns? 

Is not tho vision He? .. 

And tho car of man cannot hear, and tho eye of man cannot 

SCO; 

But if we couhl sco and hear, this Vision—were it not Ho?* 

128. 23. Father of all: in orig. parrnffm^ an epithet often 
d%'en to Zeus and .Tupitor (Diespiter^ Father of Light). Cklin 
(XVulen) was also calloti Dor All-vatcr, Father of all. 

128. 31. UlUira, nr rather Mithras, was the Svin>g<Kl of tho 
Persians. His worship was intrrKliicetl at Rom© during llio 
Kmpirt'. Thor© is a well*known representation of him, in 
Phrygian attiro and cap, killing a huU^tho animal sacred to tho 
Sun god. Ill many parts of the Roman Km pi re—oven in Britain 
^insoriptionsand other relies have l>ecn found which apparently 
testify to tho worship of this Persian deity. Sec on Go. 17 and 

106 . K 

129. 14. tent ftom Ood. This is such an obvious lino of argu¬ 
ment that it seems Ptcarcoly necessary to imagine, aa Dr. Luplon 
<\<^t that it was suggosUsI to More hy Augustine's Df. CivtUUe 
X)ei—though, lui More once lccturc<l on tho subject, ho must have 
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been familiar with the cont 4 nl-«. Tlie UK>k is a rc|il\ in tin* 
question wheth<T the sack oi Rome hy th<‘ Wi^i Ijoilis uiuliT 
Aknch (A.v. 410) ^as due to the wrath uf the p.v^ixn deities, 
tvhom Christianitv had overthn»wn. 

w 

129. inHlltuUd ; in ori^. CAn'^to .. /^/ririoW. l)r. Lupt<ai 
trnnfllnti'S this 'that Christ approved,’and sayr» tliat 'instittiied 
IS too strong. Nevertheless, f^/acirc is often list'll to d< iKJte tlie 
approval of a senate or other .siuh authority, atui here the ^^oId 
‘deciXH'fl ’ or ' inslitnt4‘d ’ wouhl very well renr% sent it. Chnst s 
imnudiAte followers did certainly have ‘all things in common/ 

129 28. ri^hUst Christian companies. I'hc marginal I^itin 
note has cofuMa, i,K. rcligiouH communities, such i\A monas- 
U;rieH. 

129. 32. ufl four. Sco 18. 11. 

130 3. without a . hlahop. This touches the critical question 
of ‘AiK.Htolie succes.**ion/ which ftgitat4’<l the Anglican Chimh 
not long aftcrwanls, and on which Milton wr<»le so hrreely, 
Tho WAV in which More iwiscs the question an<l eva<le-s it, is 
ingeniini'^. Sec 9. 14. wlicre he gives ns a pjctnro of a woiihMw 
Bishop of Utopia. 

130 9. company. Rohin'^on shouhl have utn'il another wt>nl 
liore.'ftH hu Iia.-* just ui*c<> ‘in.inirttiy’ to «kh«to Hyth1<«i.»y» 
follow travolkTfl. H< re the orig. Inis hoWj-o rociti, i.c. from oiir 
(Christian) congregation. 

130. 12. affection ; in orig. a/iulto, i.<. wal. 

130 21 one of the anclentest laws . . This chapter on the 
religions in Utopia oikrs many pinah-s k. tlu.se who try to 
analyso More’s character, am! w (lo hs.k for gni.lnnce to his acts 
It s^-ms perfectly incmlihlo that a man who had nnco viewed 
religious Uilenince with the toleration, or rather the strong 
approval, which this jiassago displays, hhoiik! have Ixen at 
he.irt. or could have ever Ixcomc, a iR-rsccutor of herctic-s. hco 
Introduction, ‘ More and the Keforniatioii. 

130. 22. shall bo blameil : rather ‘ should sufler any ill. 

130. 24. King Utopus. Sec tJfi. 16. 

Tho reasons urgwl against religious iriiok-mn^ aro fi^tly 

political. Similarly, tho civil power is „ 

questions of ilivorco (111. 13). This is reniarkahlo enough m one 

who sacrificed his Hfo to his •conscience in tho matter of thi 

Supremacy. But oven more surpnsing for the reader f More s 

lifo is the. apparently sincere, iilending for a 

i.r. merely such tcncta ns those in which tho rehgi 

conHiflted. 

131. 10. the own : lU own. 
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132. and that only. Thi* liu^ml rendering ib ‘ Hut Ihcy 
jrvvoiil him fn)ni di?*|miing alwut Uis upihu»iK land that) any- 
low among llic coiiiinon jkh>|>K*.' 

132 80^* of bruto beasts . ])rrhrt|w an aUnj^ion to the 

(Irii nUland IMhagore.in d<x trine of TniTisniigmtnm of souU. 
A^Hortling to iMatox a<cH>uiit the Mm . when hp*l 

fallen fnMii heaven on to the earth, h\x^ to chcK»se a human Ualy, 
hut after it.x hr-^t earthly life H can elnx»se the form of a IkwI, 
ami if it eh«MHes ever lower fi>rmx it can at lo^t Ux oiiie jncuratily 
deirenorate ami e.v^t into Tartarus. Thai Uasts |>05weAS 
•Mails* has lM:en hehl hy luany-among ihetn apiwreiilly hy 
John Wesley. 

133 2 runneth not to him gladly Tins nniiuds one of 

various mssivge.s in I'laUrs wlu ie Socrates a few hourw 

Ixdore his dcatli. disomrses on the inimorUlily of the juml. H 
alM) liiuU illustmtion in Mon*s own coiuluet and worth during 
his hwl ilavs. He was accustonuxl to wiy tlial if Ins wife ami 
ohihlren would encourage him to die in a gixid cause* ‘ it shouul 
so com fori him. that Uir very joy thenxd it would make him 
merrily run to <le,\ih.* 

133. 11, with Joyful singing- Hcnidotsis (v. 4) dcsorilics a 
similar custom. In Ikiheiuia funerals are (or were years ago) 
sometimes aecompanhsl hy hands playing lively tunes and jK^oplo 
in gala costume. 

133. I l>urn the bodlei. The prefenmee given to the heathen 
custom of cremation is nmuirkahle. 

133. '2A. Inconyenlent: *nol consistent with the lot of the 
hlesHixl' is the sense of the original. 


133. 34. affiance : lru.st. The orig. means ‘ tnisting as it wero 
in Buch guanlians.' 

134 I eoothaaylngi . birds. Compare the Utopian contempt 
for a.strologerH, fW, M. Tho Iwlicf in augury-or anyhow the 
otlicial use of augur v-^ontinuwl for many centuries among the 
(tnx'ks and Reimans. Augum Usik omens at all iniportant 
functions* and their interpreUtion of the auguries (originullv the 
sigti* g'ven hy the flight ami cry of hirtls) often overnKte nil 
otner authority. Cioeni wrote a Irentiso nlwut in 

which ho doplorcxl its <KKappcamnce as an old and picturcwjuo 
oustoin ; hut ueilUor ho nor any of his educaUnl contempomnea 
rcgaitit'd it otherwise than os an empty superstition, 

134. 5. mlraclea In his Dinfo(fne (1528), directed against Iho 
Lutherans—a work ahandv attaokwl hy Tyndalo —More writea 
fully mid Rtrxmgly in support of orthodox miracles—i.e fw^^h as 
hail tho sanctum of tlio papal Church ; all others Iwiiitf devils 
wonders' But in earlier life ho did not, os it seems, draw this 
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distinction so elcarlv. At that time J.erctics were e.mtinii.til.le 
rather than formidAle to him, ami he. a.s a retcrinvr, almcK>-t 
as outf^pokeii in his criticism of the Cliurch as Krasmus Jumsclf. 
In a letter prefixed to his iraiiblalion of Lucian (s^h* 1. i K untien 
aWt 1500, he save: ‘This .advantage Lucian will brnig us, 
that vve shall l>c ^ree of the superstition v^hich is ovor% wherx* 
crecnitii' over us in the guise of religion ... . Thuv is h.mllv 
any life of a niarlvr or a virgin where tliey have not in.^erled 
«)me lies of this kilul ... They have not bhrunk fn>m iKaiuting 
with figments* a religion fuuiukxl by Him mIio wa.s the \er\ 
Truth.' 

134. 8 common intercession and prayers. Cf. Sf. v. 14. 

It was prolMbly aUiut a v« ar later that Margaret recoverecl so 
wonilerfuUy frf>fn the Urriblc sweatitiL'-sickneies. ^ hile in his 
chaixl uwn his knees most devoutly iKbeoching Almighty t.<Kl 
to spare Ills child, he is said to have thought of a rena'<ly hieh 
provi-<l effectual, and she, contrary to all exiK‘Clntions. >va.s (as 
It was thought) hv her fathers fervent pi*avcr mmKulously 
reciivereU, although (hxis marks, evident uniloiihted token ot 
death, h/ul plainly appeared upon her/ The ocig. p^^curaut d<>os 
not quite mean ‘they procure ' The wcuxl is used Ut hast > 
classical writers) to denote careful attemlance to religious ntea, 
and here pro)>ahly ni<*anK *<|evoutly seek. 

134. 25. fray: frighU*n, deter. 

134 ,30. Mrrlceable ; the orifr. mo.nne ‘ tin- mort- thev fliow- 
themsclvca siftves.’ i.c. the in«.re rtwly they ore to uiiderUke 
the nicaaest dulio«. All this w of cooree hUU-r »n.n.v 
ftgainst the iniiumerahle ‘ vagalmnd frinns (40. 3) iind ullt 
pricHU and religious men’ ("0. 34) with whom ChrmUndom w.is 
infested. 

134. .34. eatlaff of flesh: • hutchcr’s nuat; whnt ho chIIh 
laUr the ‘floah of four-fooled »K-u.ola.‘ a« dislinguiKhed from lich 
and white flesh. See 82. 17 and 0«'i. 19. 

135, 1. swcAtlng: toiling. Cf. labortirf ut omrt. 

135 5. cannot bo discharged ... This oxprtMca w-.-ll the 
motive Uiat m«Ht prol«bly itiduccd Moro himwlf to renounce 
the monastic life. Ho ~tw that thi« hfo was unnatural. . nd 
prcfcrml to live • according to natuix- rather 

pure priest.- At the aame time he. as the Utopians “■ 

gave all duo respect to those who were really led by religion 
rather than by reason to adopt such a life. 

135 16 worship them. A Rcntonce lina here boon omitted by 

Robinson. The sense of it is : ‘ For they C ''«‘hmg more 

scnipulously than not to lay down any opinion rashly about any 
rtligious conviction.* 
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135. Buthreacas: a <|ucer fahrication from llie Grct'k, 
moAriu)^ * i.c. • hugj*ly religioug.’ There is worm* 

w(Hxl ni the worcL 

135. 2). very few. Whore thia is rcpt*alod (p. 137) there is a 
margiiml note, moaning ‘ But what niuUitmloA with us 1* More 
often sjH'ukfi strongly of the great numl»cr« of phesta. * Every 
mailt' ho writes, *mu8t have a priest in his house to wait upon 
his wife ., as vile an ottiec os Keeping hnrsea and hawks and 
dogs ... I w*<mld sec a way that wc should not have such a 
rabble.* See also 75. 34. 

136. 24. unless they be women. This is still stronger than 
the niarrie<) priests (cf. H5. 2). Not only did More join in tho 
abuse of Luther and his * mai<l MariuOt* but he also, in his 
dintrilio against Tyndnle, dercely denies llie possibility of w*omcn- 
priests in the Christian Church, though he adniiUs that in any 
such A religion as Tyiidale'e *a woman were iiuk'ed a more meet 
priest than St. Peter.* Priestesses were common among tho 
(Irecks and Romans. 

137. 19. upon their knees. Wo are meant to contrast this 
with the conduct of militant pn]ie.s and prvlatos^the olVioial 
ropresentatives of tho Princo of Peace. 

137. 34. reculed: rccoi1e<l. Fr. rtcuN, 

138. n. Cynemenes. (There is a reading X^emernes in somo 
c<litions; perhaps a misprint.) As Vossius (about 1700) ro« 
marks, tho word is evidently a compound of the Greek wonls for 
* dug ’ and ‘ day,’ and (lossillly iho ' dog days * meant hero aro tlio 
days nr nights of tho new m<x>n, when tlio do^ of Hcoato (or 
Luna) wore heard barking. Trmpemernes would similarly mean 
thu 'days of tho turn (of tho month or year).* 

138- 20. tacrlflea. Tho Mcri/cium does not necessarily 
mean a bloody saorifico (soo 140. 6). Moreover tho nrig. hero 
has snerum, i.e. socrod rito. 

139. 15* cotifessliig. Another noticeable and audacious sug- 
geslion. More evidently recognised (inUlleclually anyhow) tho 
many and great oviU resulting from ounfiosion to priests. 

140. UU no living bsait,.,. Cf. noU's on oapiUl punish* 
mont, hunting, and voffciarianism. Tho ofTerings or Cuiii and of 
Abel might hero supply a text for comment. Pythagoras, as 
was but natural in a believer in the transmigration of souls, 
s^rificcHl nothing but inanimate objc'ots—perhaps not ovon 
living plants. Tho sacrifico of animals was doubtless in some 
cases l>eguu os a suintituto for human sacrifice {e^g, Abraham 
and tho ram, Iphigciiia and tho hind, etc.). Inoenso was imioh 
used by ^ho Greeks and Romans os well as by tho Somitio raoea 
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140. 21. divers feathers. Certain I unis were rcganJrd hy the 
ancM'nte ila j)rtiphetic» and almost the whole art of 

(see on 134. I) was connecU'<l with hinlii. Hut the deseroption of 
these riiyetical feathery Unm and 'Muimmun JKlomniejitH re- 
min<ls one of Mexico. Is it possible that Mf>n* had heanl 
row>rts of the Astec feather writing? Cortez laiuled in Mexieo 
a lew years later. 

141. !• music. The puritanical outcry auuinst choirs and 
instrumental nutsie wa.H of later date, but in ^lure's age strong 
pr<jtesta were raise<l against the irreverent jMTforniaiices of 
choird. ‘Our singers cry out so loud that we hear nothing save 
a noise, anri thosir that l>c pr(*seiit eaimrit l>e e<)iliisl wilh the 
wojtl * (Poly<lore Vergil, cpioto<J by Dr. Lupton). Kra.snius, in 
hiH annotation to I Cor. xiv. 19, says: ‘ IViiple come en>w<iing 
to church aa if it were a theatre.... 1 hese (niu.sical jht 
formances) are fio |K>pular that the clergy busy themselves al*out 
nothing else, e.spceially among the English,... They imagine 
that (Jod iH pn>pitiated by wanton brayingH and vocal 
gymnastics/ 

141. 12. move . min da. Cf. ShakR]ieare’a dcscTiptions of tlio 

K )W<t of music. It was just this |)ower wJiich induced Plato to 
mish from his Slate nil pewtry nn<l music, except hymns to tho 
gcxls and martial stniims. 

141. 15* ezprcaaly pronounced: {.t. a prt*.scril>ed form of 
prayer. 

141. Ia this dlveralty. Huw* anyone through whose mind 
aiich a nohlc thought had once fuiKsc'd ahould have w i itten and 
acted HA More did in roganl U> ' heretics/ in on insoluble a puzzle 
an that ofTered by the Meditations of M. Aurelius, when one 
thinks of Ida persecutions of Christians. 

142. 33. nephews a grandsons (Lilt, nfpotes), 

143. equity . Justice. Sec on 4B. 35. 

143. 7. goldsmith. ‘ At the R^umissance goldsmiths mummied 
a rank which they luul never had l>rforo’ (Wollmann’s J/oth({u]» 
(It wfuk not tin much later that the lionking business, a.^ 
Macaulay tells us, fell into the hands of the coldsinitlis.) ^omo 
of Hon>oin's great |Mirtrai(s are of goldsniitiis, the inagni- 
ficent personage ‘ Huliert Morett, the goldsmith/ in the l)re«len 
Gallery, and of Hans von Antworpi.*n. 

143. 25. klUeth them up, t.e. off. Cf. ‘To fright the animals 
an<l to kill them up* (/is Von Lik€ !(» ll. 1). 

144. 34. brahlln^: wrangling. 

146. U. worthy princess, lady money: llio orig. means ‘that 
blesseil One, Money/ whore * blessed ’ is sarcastic. Robinson 
was perhaps thinking of Horace’s repina ptcuma^ ‘Queen 
Money,' 
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145, 24. Clxrist. Thai Mdpc (or even Hythloday) .slumId thus 
boUllv claim Christ's authority in sup|K>rt of the Utopian evusti- 
lution atul of Utopian communism in iKirticular, seemsalwMnuU’iy 
decisive of one |K>int—vii. that More did, in spite of all the 
husks of mwlicval sup^Tslition which avwd him m. fool in Ins 
heart the longings for the li^ht of a truer Christianity. Ho 
would never have mvd Christ s name thus in a merv^rn d e^ni. 

145. 2^- beast Pride, ‘Superhia,’ is similarly pictunxl as 
A Wast-a lion—hy Dante. 

145 36. heUdtound. Tho orig. incAns 'serpent of Avemua 
(hell)/ 

146. *20. the true ornaments ... There can ho noilouht what¬ 
ever that this is saul in ctmtempl of the c*onimon opinion. j'Y 
More—ns many another—cannot go the whole length with 
Hvlhhslay is merely Wcause he had ni>t het'n with Hvthloday 
in Utopia and couvinceii himself of the pmc4icahiiity of abolishing 
money. 

146. .34. he had reprehended . refers apjwrcntly to tho 
* lawyer* of pp. 24. 31. and the courtiers of p. 41. 

148. 2. Bualyde, or Buslcydon, was * Propst’ (clerical Overseer) 
of tho Church of Aiixs then iu Flandem, now in the Piw do 
Calais. Ho was Canon of Brussels, and of Mechlin (Malines), 
where ho had a splendid house, alluded to more than nnoo hy 
More. Ho was a Councillor to Prince Charles (afterwards tho 
Kmperor). 

149. 6. dlscrlTe. See on 37- 15. 

149. 35. a metre. Soo Note on Frontispiece. 

160. 20. iuhlevatlon: allitudo. Latitude is measured hy tho 
meridian altitude of tho sun, with which of course the altitude 
of tho polo varies. 

15L 7. to be published. It was printed at Louvain a month 
or two after tho date of this letter. 
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39. 24“ 

Diogonos, 1. II. 
diderive, 34. 0. 
difiortUs 23. 10. 

' fUvine vigljt,’ 22. 33 j 47. 24. 
divoms 111. 13: 130. 24. 
doiTt'H, 26. 2. 

doulde iieg^itivG^ 65. 12; 119. 
17. 

K 

c<lucAlinn, 94. 7. 
efUcuiuM, 111. 31. 

KpiciiniH, 95. 11: 128 20. 
e<piiit<H.'tii\l, 19. 7. 
v<|uit>s 46. 33: 149. 3. 
KnuiiiHiH, 22. 23, and Intrixl. 
cutlmna«ia, 110, 17. 

F 

FAl)rici\H. 48. 12. 
fardel. 107. 1. 
fuNting. 104. 36. 
fuaradoU'r. 112. 10; 119. 14. 

19. 33: 108. 4. 
Fenlinund V., 19. 3. 

FUlden Field, 121. 25. 
foin», 126. «35. 

FmneiK I., 42. 27. 
friai'a, 39. 30. 

Q 

Galon, 107. 18. 
golly inalfrev. 50. 15. 
ganiofi. 91. U p. 75; 100. 20. 
uilcfl, 6. 1. 
ffloM, 72. 13. 

GiuMticA. 66. 17. 

gold, IT. 31 ; 89. 10; 90. 20. 


goldRinitlis, 143. 7. 

(rn*ek nomi'.H, 66, 1" ; 67. 28; 

72. 18; 118. 19. 

Guhkc, 18. 3. 

H 

haiul^>me, 60, 35; 126. 28; 

127. 5. 
hnpl, 79. 25. 

Harinci*. 20 23. 
hawking, n. 100. 
hereby, 141. 33, and Intrud. 
lIoriKlian, 107. 12. 

HeuMlolud, 73 25; 133. 1L 
Hvsychiu*. 107. 9. 

IlipitocruleR, 107. 17. 

22. 3:). 

Horaeis 89. 20; 145. 14. 
hunwA, 68, 18. 

Iiodpitaln, 83. 2. 
hoiidenn.Jiit^'Oture, 71.2 ; 72.5. 
hunting, n. 100. 
hnrlv-hurlv, 45. 3. 

HytldiKla>s 17. 21. 

1 

improve »diwipi>roVIS 41. H* 
ineul)atiun, 68. D3. 
indilTereut, 85. 25. 
intention, aecond, 94. 25. 

J 

JniiiKsarioa, 27. 22. 
javoi, 40. 0. 
jet, 26 27. 

jewela, 17. 31; 99. 32. 

L 

landlordism, 26 4. 
I^>zkncclit<s 43. 2. 
lAscuris, 107. 0. 

Utin, 106. 10. 
lannd, 28. 30. 
leagues: ace treatios* 

Icotnres, 76. tlO. 

Icoflosloso, S9. 21; 144. 20. 




lewd, 23. 

Lily, 94. 7> niid IntnKl. 

94, >2. 

X1I-, 42, 27. 
loutitig, 10. 31. 
iii))l>cr, 92. 19. 

Lucian. 1. 1. 

Lucixdiiis, 95. 3. 
lying. S 29. 

M 

M.icarifns, 48, lUi. 
MacliiavoUi. 22. Xi. 
madder. 88. 6. 

maiiitcnunco, cnji i>f. 113. 20. 
rimnncr iTriaiWr), 37. 10. 
Mnnlian 32. IMK 
marmoset, 107, •>. 
Maximilian, 42. XK t*U*. 
jiieaii. 24. 10; 88. Id. 

Men<lleant Otxlers, 39. "M. 
meiTV. 7. 24 ; 96. 2H. 

Milton, 94. 7 ; 107. 2d. 
niinieleH, 134. o. 

Mithras, 128. lo. and 3L 
money, 83, 27. 

Morion, 24. d; 32. d. 
muHic, cliuixh, 141. 1. 


{ta}KT. 108. 7. 

fur (care for), 21. Id. 

\v\nt iKirtie.. 5. 1! : 46. 3d : 57. 

12; 68. 113 X<. 

Persian names, 106 34. 

Philip) the Fair, 15. 3. 
phylareh, 67. 2S. 
ndk^l. 44. 15. 

Plato. 17. 2t>; 42. 2, and ImIixkI. , 
and 52. 2d. 

Plautus. 50. K. 
plea^ui98. ]H. 

noil. 26. 3. 

Poly Writ es. 34. 27. 

Po|RS, 115. Xk 
pniyer, 134. 0. 
priiMs 135. 21 ; 76. 34. 
'Prince* (cf. Knisinus and 
M.iehiaveUi), 22 33. 
priitee of Utopia, 72. 22. 
pi inc es dep<*snhK*, 47, 24 ; 72. 
3d. 

printing, 108. 7. 
pulleii. 68. 13. 

Pvthagor.i.s 128. 2d ; 132 27 : 
140. 5. 
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cpuiiTie.H (fur etJuvieU), 34. 22. 


N 

miinely seH|KHially, 141. 21. 
N<*phe)ogeteK. 118. 19. 
iiMWM, 9. 0: 20. 19. 
iiigc«h, 93. 27 ; 142. Id. 

O 

oc'cupy, 18. 31, and often, 
other, ph, 16. 8. 
overrunintl, 27. 2.7, 
ovurUm'artj 23. 33 ; 84. 34. 

P 

f ain and pleaHun;, 103. 33. 
^alhiuniA, 17. 18. 
(lantheUni, 128. 20. 


H 

rtMMMi and religion, 95, 3.3. 
relative, 8. 9 ; 8. 25 ; 8. G. 
n ijt-niiHera, 26. 4. 
Koliinhon, p. 153, 
rot (niurndiil. 29. 34. 
RoUMH'an, 47. 24. 

S 

fuieridee, 138. 29. 

SalhiHt. 27. IS. 

Scylla, 80. 22. 

Hctm in, 6. 15. 

Seneca. 17. 27; 50. 11. 
aheep, 28. 2fl. 

I shrewd, 118. 27* 
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sillv, 29 in. 

Moro*^ 7, : 75 

21 

53. 27: 55 

SiK'Ditv**, 128. 20: 133. 2. 
tipilK 29 7. 

= Hlatvsnu'M, 22. 0. 
vSu.icK, 32 33 ; 95. II : 98. IS. 
Hlri'otM. 70. 'Ml 

Htrukf aiul Kwing, 53. I ; 77. 0. 
muHao. 110 17. 

Suanv. 22 XI 

RiukiK*s?<,71. 2 ; 81.23; 

134. n. 

*Swi.sR, 27 S ; i». 122. 
Hyphognnit* 72 IS; 83. 20. 

Tiu iPM. 72 27 : 124. 12. 

18. 13. 

tuniHR. 31. 2. 

Ti hi»>Rcm, 128. 2^). 

’[’orenc'o, 60. S. 
lolcnvnoo. 130. 24. 
tmnHtnignUioti, 132. 27. 
ImUiofl, j>. 115; 22 X\. 

TriciuR A|iiimUiR, 107. 10. 
’J'lMifttnll. 15. 7. 
tyrannicide, 33; 120. 19. 


U 

UUipiA, moaning. 8. 2. 

— publication of, 6 . 3 ; 151. 7. 

V 

29. 22. 

voyot.iriani^ni. 134. 34. 

VcmiR (At <liooK 39. 4. 

VospuccT, 17. 31. 

Virgil. 95. 3; 128. 20. 

\V 

War, 117. 21 . 7 .; 22 33; 49. 
.s: 54. 13. 

wealth. 2. 7 ; 21. 1 ; 36. 4 ; 56. 

21 . 

whothor = whioUvver. 44. 29; 

75. 4. 

u'intlowR, 72 . 13. 
women in UvUlo, 124. 12. 
womon prioHlH, 136. 24. 
Woi'flRWoi lh, 98. S; 107. 20. 
w*ork (<laily liuurv of), 76. lb; 

76. 21. 

Z 

ZapolctoB, p. 188. 
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